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MORAL USES OF 


DARK THINGS. 


OF THINGS UNSIGHTLY AND DISGUSTFUL. 
Ix, 


Gon’s thought is beauty; and as he 
creates by thought, his creation must, we 
infer, represent his beauty. The argu- 
ment goes further; for as God’s mind is 
all-beautiful or infinite in beauty, so the 
world must be an infinitely beautiful 
world. And yet it visibly is not, but a 
great way from it. If we take up the 
opinion that it is, by no inference but only 
by reverence, still we cannot stop our 
eyes by reverence; and the moment we 
open them, we see as distinctly as we see 
anything, that perfect beauty is not here. 
No matter if we recoil from such a con- 
clusion, as one that takes away the pos- 
sible proof of God’s existence, then that 
possible proof must go; for there is 
nothing more certainly discovered, than 
that we have immense disfigurements, 
and objects and airs intensely disgust- 
ful, in the world’s composition. And, 
what is more, these uncomely or revolt- 
ing elements in the picture are not in- 
corporated by accident, or oversight, or 
some precedent necessity, but, as far as 
we can see, by deliberate purpose and 
plan. No animal, for example, is cre- 
ated by anything less than a sovereign 
act; therefore, when we encounter buz- 
gards and many beasts of prey, who 
neither relish, nor will eat anything 
which is not flavored and thoroughly 
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cooked by decomposition, this is their 
nature, we infer, the original instinct of 
their kind, and was just as truly created 
in them as their anatomy. These are 
facts which no possible gloss can hide, 
and they are thick sown among the 
sceneries, the odors and flowers, and 
all the blooming beauties of the world. 
What shall we make of them? <A very dif- 
ficult and immensely significant question. 


A different verdict is, I know, quite 
commonly accepted. A great many re- 
ligious writers volunteer it as a point of 
reverence, without any thought of being 
critically responsible for it, and a great 
many poets and professed expounders 
of nature also speak as if it were a point 
to be takeff by admission that the works 
of God are in God's beauty, and exclude 
the possible right of qualification. They 
are so captivated by what they call na- 
ture, and luxuriate with such fondness in 
the poetical fervors kindled in their fan- 
cy, by what they call His beauty, that 
they often disrelish and recoil from the 
revealed religion of the Scriptures, how- 
ever beautifully or magnificently reveal- 
ed, preferring to indulge what they con- 
ceive to be a religion more tasteful; viz., 
the admiration of God as discovered in 
the natural objects around them. And 
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yet, even such, without raising at all the 
question how far they are consistent in 
it, will be playing their criticism every 
hour, on the defective sceneries, and the 
unsightly, disproportioned shapes of na- 
ture, showing that not even their superla- 
tively tasteful religion is tasteful enough 
to satisfy their own ideals. They quite 
agree with us still, that no bog, or swamp, 
or heath, or desert, or dead plain, or stag- 
nant water, no slimy reptile, or carrion 
bird is a beautiful object. They plainly 
do not think a howling wilderness at all 
comparable in beauty to a cultivated land- 
seape ; allowing without scruple, that na- 
ture from the hand of God requires to be 
retouched and finished by the hand of 
man. And whatever field of nature they 
find so drenched with water, or parched 
with drought, or pinched with cold, that 
no éndustry or art of man can improve 
it, dlaey conceive to be unsightly, irre- 
deemable waste. They have also what 
they call ‘foul days” and “ nasty weath- 
er;” and when they are able to say “ it 
is a perfect day,” they mean that it is an 
exceptional, uncommon, superlative day, 
So far, we all agree, however much or 
little we have to say of the perfect beauty 
_of nature. We discover disproportions 
and blemishes, we are annoyed by things 
distasteful, we suffer many disgusts. And 
we go so far in this involuntary criticism, 
that when we come to the human form 
itself, which is the noblest and choicest 
of all, we find no single member of the 
race that perfectly fulfils our ideas of 
beauty—not even our utmost conceit can 
look in the glass, withoutithinking of some 
feature that might be greatly improved. 
And we are even accustomed to assume, 
without scruple, that considering height, 
proportion of parts, perfection of single 
members, complexion, gait, posture, ex- 
pression, no man or woman ever existed, 
in whom the practiced eye could discover 
no blemish—no excess, or defect, or false 
conjunction, Hence itis steadily assumed 
as a first maxim of art, that the perfect 
beauty is not, but is to be, created. We 
do not say that all are deformed, and yet 
with the single qualification, “more or 
less,” it would hardly be an extravagance. 
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Some limb is awry, some member too 
long or too short, some feature too sharp 
or too clumsy. Indeed, the remarkable 
thing is that, conceiving man, as we do, 
to be created in the image of God, we 
meet so very few persons, in the inter- 
course of life, that awaken at all, our 
sense of beauty. We have, in fact, a way 
of saying that a person is common, as de- 
noting an unattractive, badiy moulded 
figure and look, 

I have been careful, it will be observed, 
in the making up of this picture, to give 
itin its softest, leastexaggeratedform. My 
object has not been to frame an impeach- 
ment of nature, but a respectful and suit- 
ably delicate representation rather. It 
would be easy to draw up specifications 
of scenes, and facts, and processes, that 
would make a hideously disagreeable, 
or even revolting picture, but the taste 
of one who should do it would probably 
suffer the principal infliction itself. It 
would be as when a Jumbo occupies 
whole years of industry in molding a cir- 
cumstantial and minutely particular rep- 
resentation of the horrible and disgust- 
ting charnel made by the plague in the 
streets of Florence. It was bad enough 
that such a scene must be, as an event of 
Providence, but a great deal worse that 
any kind of art should Jabor at the pic- 
ture, and work up the hideous details, 
by which it may be formally perpetuated. 
I prefer to take the milder, mildest pos- 
sible conception of the uncomely and 
disgustful matters in the field of nature; 
for we shall have enough to do, in that 
case, to make out an account of them 
sufficiently agreeable to satisfy us. 


Proceeding now in this endeavor, it 
will be necessary 

I. To dispose of certain solutions, or 
pretended solutions, which are either not 
permissible, or do not reach the mark, 

Thus it may be imagined that God does 
not like to be imprisoned in his own 
beauty, but prefers sometimes to assert 
his liberty, in creating things unshapely 
and wild; even as some human artist, 
who could easily conceive more beautiful 
things, chooses the less beautiful, with a 
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view to certain humorous and grotesque 
effects, or to certain moral effects that 
depend on acts of mercy to the lame, or 
leprous, or the outcast poor. But the point 
to be first noted here is that the artist is 
studying, nevertheless, in his choice, what 
will help him to command effects most 
beautiful, in the particular field or subject 
chosen, How far the dignity of God per- 
mits the supposition that he indulges the 
grotesque and dramatic by-play of senti- 
ment in this way, need not here be dis- 
cussed, for it is only a very small part of 
the unsightly and hideous deformities of 
nature that can, by any possibility, be 
classed in that manner. They are too 
disgustful and repulsive, too dreadfully 
serious, to be thought of as contributions 
for dramatic sentiment of any kind. Be- 
sides, the disgustful and hideous points of 
nature are not given pictorially, but really. 
If the artist were not painting lepers or 
lunatics, but creating them, we should 
have a very different impression of his 
work. No advantage, in short, is to be 
gotten by this kind of argument. 

As little can it be said that there is no 
defect or blemish in nature, but only in 
our own standards, or ideals of beauty. 
What then are standards and ideals but 
just what they are made to be, save 
that evil must be allowed to have wrought 
some corruption of our judgments and 
perceptions under them. The same is to 
be said of all our perceptions. We have 
as good reason to confide in our judgments 
of what is beautiful, or unbeautiful, or dis- 
gusting, as we have to confide in our judg- 
ments of perspective and color. And we 
know as well whatis out of shape, or hid- 
eous, or disgustful, as we do that the sky 
is blue, or that snow is white, or that 
righteousness isright. If we cannot trust 
our intuitive perceptions, there is nothing 
more for us to say. For aught that appears, 
disgusting odors are as good as perfumes, 
and deformities are the essence of beauty. 

As little can it be imagined, that our 
distates and condemnatory judgments are 
due to the lowness and perversity of our 
criticism ; that we find blemishes because 
it pleases our conceit to find them; that 
we meet disgusting objects, because we 
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are fastidious enough to be disgusted by 
what is inherently beautiful; that we 
take a low-minded pleasure in gloating on 
deformities, and are too hasty, or short- 
sighted, to pierce the matters blamed, 
deeply enough to apprehend their real 
merit and dignity. Undoubtedly there is 
a possibility of just this perverse and 
nauseously absurd way of criticism. But 
when it is considered that all most rhap- 
sodical admirers of nature, as well as all 
most rigid devotees of science, agree in the 
opinion that fault and blemish, and defect 
of color, and loathsomeness of look, are 
largely infused among the objects and 
scenes of nature, it will be as improbable 
as it can be, that all our disgusts are due 
to the distempers of our criticism. 
Neither can it be said, with any suffi- 
cient show of evidence, that the uncomely 
and distorted forms of nature were never 
created, but have resulted, since the crea- 
tion, from uses that produced the distor- 
tion; that the Zebra, for example, has 
lifted his shoulders and spun out his 
enormous length of neck, by the habit of 
browsing on tree-tops; or that the ele- 
phant, having the enormous weight of his 
head to support, at the end of a neck pro- 
portionably long, became weary of the 
burden, and gradually drew in his neck, 
till it was shortened; pushing out mean- 
time the length of his mouth-piece, till it 
became a proboscis long enough to reach 
the ground, and gather his supplies of 
food. We have a strangely disfigured 
race of fishes, comprising the halibut, the 
plaice, and the flounder. They swim flat- 
wise on their side, having their back-bone 
on one margin, and their belly on the 
other, and their head so far twisted out 
of place, that a single eye stands up pro- 
minent and bold on the top, and the other 
eye is a little, nearly extinct organ under- 
neath, These creatures take their prey, 
it is said, by churning up the mud on the 
bottom of the ocean and letting it settle 
upon them for disguise, while they lie iu 
perfect stillness under their thin. cloak, 
waiting for some fish to be discovered, by 
their beetling eye, swimming directly 
overthem. Then darting up their twisted 
mouth upon him, they have him for their 
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prey. Now the question springs, at this 
point, whether these strangely distorted 
and deformed creatures were made as they 
are, or whether they have twisted them- 
selves, out of all right figure by their prac- 
tice? If there is some very special cun- 
ning given them for this practice, then 
they were so far made for it, and for all 
the disfigurements they incur from it. 
And if it is not so, and as good cunning 
is given to all the other fishes of prey, 
why has no other family of fishes learned 
to set their trap in the same way? On 
the whole, very little can be made of this 
kind of argument; and, partly for the 
reason that only a few of the malforma- 
tions we meet have anything to do with 
such physiological practices. The jungles, 
the swamps, the deserts, the putrid lakes, 
are malformed plainly by creation, and 
fill.a very much larger chapter. 

But it will be said, and often is said, 
that the deformities and disgusts of nature 
are all invented as reliefs to set off the orna- 

‘ mentations and beauties. As there must 
be discords in music, light and shade in 
pictures, so there must be contrasts in 
order to make up any really perfect land- 
scape, or perfectly composed beauty in 
things not pertaining to landscape. This 
is really the most plausible account that 
can be given of the disfigured and distaste- 
ful thingsin nature. But there is no solid 
merit of reason in the solution, as we can 
easily see. Does any artist ever execute 
one corner of his picture badly, in order to 
bring out the beauty of his work in the 
other? What painter ever put a swamp 
or a desert in his picture, to heighten the 
pleasing effect of it? Such a thing may 
have been done, as all absurd things can 
be, but I happen never to have seen the 
instance. A reedy lake, or wide-spread 
shallow, such as the muskrat populations 
love to inhabit—who ever undertook to 
set off his landscape by putting it in the 
foreground, or middle ground, or any- 
where else? Whatsculptor ever thought 
tomake aleg or an arm more beautiful, by 
setting a deformed one with it, as we often 
see in the juxtapositions of nature? The 
need of contrasts in setting off the charms 
of things beautiful, is itself a false assump- 
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tion. Suchcontrasts are commonly pain- 
ful. A park and a swamp, a group made 
up of hags and graces, gambols of life and 
decays of death—all such misconjunctions 
are offensive. Light and shade are a wholly 
different matter, operating not by contrast, 
but by the magic power of the sun, play- 
ing out, in both alike, the forms and colors 
of thescene it ispainting. Things unlike, 
as rock and water, complement each other, 
not by contrast, but by joint contributions 
of beauty. Meantime all the unbeautiful 
stuff the world contains has abundance of 
contrasts in it; only it happens that they 
are so devoid of expression, as to be simply 
wearisome because of their commonness. 
Whole regions are too common to raise 
any thought of a landscape. Farms and 
localities are common. Multitudes of faces, 
abundantly unlike, are yet so meagre, and 
dry, and dreary, that we call them com- 
mon, and let them go. But it cannot be 
imagined that these commonnesses help, 
as terms of contrast, to garnish any larger 
whole. They only whet our appetite for 
something better by starving us in what 
they are. 


Dismissing, then, all attempts to solve 
the deformities and disgustful things of 
nature, on the footing of mere natural criti- 
cism, we come 

II. To what is really the chief point of 
their significance, the moral uses they are 
fitted and appointed to serve. 

And the first of these I name is the 
broad, everywhere visible, token of ret- 
ribution they show imprinted on the 
world. I do not undertake to say, that 
all these unsightly and disgustful things 
are deformities actually caused by the fact 
of wrong or transgression, appearing for 
the first time after it. The world was 
originally made, no doubt, for the occu- 
pant, to serve such uses as his moral train- 
ing would require; and if it was preluding 
his bad history long before he came, the 
disgustful tokens were none the less truly 
fruits of his wrong, than if they had ap- 
peared only afterwards, as the literal ef- 
fects of it. The medicines a traveler car- 
ries with him, when going into regions 
infested with plague, are none the less 

t 
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truly dictated by the plague than if they 
had been chosen after the symptoms ap- 
peared, And if any one should think 
that such a way of regarding the world’s 


deformities and disgusts might diminish | 


or quite take away the impression of any 
retributive meaning in them, that impres- 
sion will be cogently affirmed by seeing, 
every day, new-sprung deformities and 
disgusts every way correspondent, that 
are visibly penal reactions and retributive 
consequences of vicious conduct. When 
a once robust, handsomely formed, nobly 
commanding person, has it for his lot as 
a father, to look on a family of feeble, 
half-sized, chronically diseased, pitifully 
deformed children, it is only necessary to 
speak the word “licentiousness,” and we 
see at a glance by what kind of mill ret- 
ribution is at work to make one class of 
deformities. Who that compares the un- 
wieldy and coarse obesity of a gormand- 
izer, and the swinish configurations of his 
face and mouth, with the fine elastic play 
of his figure and features before his habit 
was established, fails to see how surely 
retribution fits a beastly appetite with a 
beastly figure. We suffer no revulsion 
more painful than to look on the stupid 
unmeaningness and bloat and blear of a 
thoroughly besotted drinker, and it hard- 
ly seems a possibility, that a lump so dis- 
gusting can have been made, even by ret- 
ribution itself, out of a person as finely 
molded, in a look of expression as attract- 
ive, as he is remembered to have worn but 
a very few years ago. And soit isin the 
whole moral department of life, where 
retribution is casting forms and figures, so 
to speak, for every sort of sin. 

If a man has no principles and thinks 
only of appearances, the affectations he 
lives in will print themselves on his face 
and make it an embodied lie. If one lives 
in cunning only, the foxy character creeps 
into his eye and motions, and we almost 
think the man is changing species, Hate, 
jealousy, petulance, miserhood, envy— 
every sort of obliquity has its own dis- 
figurement. By so many mills kept run- 
ning day and night, retribution is at work, 
to manufacture deformities and disgusts. 
And this we see so often, grow so famil- 
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iar with the story, that it becomes a general 
habit with us, to look on the disfigure- 
ments and disgusts of the world, as being 
somehow connected with wrong and its 
penal causations. 

Now the immense value of this impres- 
sion cannot be over-estimated. It connects 
all evil with its fit tokens of expression. 
The races all march down their way carry- 
ing their own dishonored flags. The fami- 
lies have their own disfigurements and 
scars. There is no concealment; everything 
is out in visible shape, and is going to be. 
We could never have any just opinion of 
moral retribution as inexorably connected 
with moral conduct, unless these galleries, 
down which we go, were hung with just 
so many unsightly figures and objects of 
disgust. Sin will get fit discipline here 
only as it occupies the house it builds, 
looking on the forms it paints and catch- 
ing in the air the scent of its own low 
practice. When we con over, indeed, 
the malformations and disfigured shapes 
that are crowding about us here in such 
multitude, and confronting, in such libel- 
lous airs, the beauty of the Creator, we 
seem, at times, to have somehow missed 
our world; and yet there is all the beauty 
here there can be, and all there ought to 
be, unless there can be more of worth 
and less of wrong. If the house we live 
in humiliates our feeling, it does not sink 
us below the scale of our merit. 

A second moral advantage of the un- 
beautiful and often disgustful things of 
the world is closely related, and yet rad- 
ically different; I speak of the represen- 
tational office they are designed to fill. 
We fall into a great mistake when we as- 
sume that nature and natural objects 
must represent the thoughts only and 
resources of the Creator. It may have 
been, nay, certainly was his purpose in 
them, that man should be represented to 
himself, or, what is the same thing, sup- 
plied with images to express his’ senti- 
ments and thoughts. Language is a first 
necessity of existence, and every one 
who knows what language is, finds it 
bedded in physical types and images nat- 
urally significant, and prepared before- 
hand—even before they are vocally 
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named—to express, by their figurative 
power, mental thoughts and ideas. And 
these being vocally named, no matter by 
what sound, become words that re- 
call so many figures, and carry so many 
different kinds of expression. The 
physical heaven is height, purity, and 
order, and so the figure heaven signifies 
the state of the blessed. Ground is the 
prostrate, underfoot element, a figure 
thus to signify humility [humus]. Integers 
are wholes, hence integrity. All the words 
we get for the uses of mind and the ex- 
pression of moral ideas, are figures 
brought up thus out of nature, and made 
to be the staple of our language. And 
this is possible, simply because the ob- 
jects of nature are relationally, or rep- 
resentationally, made; contrived, that is, 
to represent our thoughts and help us 
figure ourselves to ourselves and to one 
another. 

At this point we strike the question, 
what if there were no base, unbeautiful 
or disgustful things, in the world—what 
if every image were an image of God's 
beauty unmarred, every object cast in 
the molds of ideal order and unblemished 
life? Of course there is no language now 
to represent or figure wrong, bad charac- 
ter, vice, moral obliquity, or corruption; 
all because there is no representational 
matter, out of which figures to carry a 
bad impression can be drawn. Our lan- 
guage is good enough for all but the 
moral uses of our life, but here it is ut- 
terly wanting. And what benefit can we 
get in living, when we cannot think, dis- 
tinguish, express, or interpret, any single 
working of our disorder? The very 
thing now wanted, above everything else, 
is a good supply of disfigurements, dis- 
tortions, uncomely shapes, loathsome- 
nesses, objects of aversion and disgust. 
Just all that differs the world now from 
what it would be representing only God, 
is required for our sakes, to be the timber 
of a language that will serve our morally 
misshapen life, and permit us to think 
and talk of our condition as our truest 
good requires. Only so can we get such 
terms as these—vile, wnclean, corrupt, pol- 
luted, rotten, lame, distorted, crabbed, ven- 
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omous, distempered, revolting, loathsome, 
depraved, and five hundred others of the 
same class, all based in figures of deform- 
ity and disgust supplied by the unbeauti- 
ful things of nature. And any one can 
see that without these forms of language 
all the moral uses of life must fail. We 
should be scarcely more completely out 
of our element, if we were installed in 
some third heaven where we could not 
get bread for our bodies. 

Thirdly, it is a great moral advantage 
of the unsightly things, that they put us 
endeavoring after improvements. Nature 
we say is rough and wild, valuable main- 
ly as a good possibility given for the pro- 
duction of something better. And so, 
without scruple, we fall to work in ways 
of culture and amendment, to improve 
what the Creator’s hand has left us. We 
expect to make finer growths, fewer 
points of deformity, and far better, more 
attractive sceneries, Itis well. The very 
effort puts our thought climbing in all @i- 
rections, Our aspirations, personal, moral, 
spiritual, are all put struggling up into a 
better key.. We sigh for beauty more 
often, and wonder whither it has fled. It 
happens, too, not seldom, that our moral 
nature recoils accusingly upon itself 
when trying thus to improve the sterile 
sceneries, or the slow, cold fields we cul- 
tivate. It is also a fact most remarkable 
at this point, that while we are put down 
so very close upon deformity, and have 
so much really disgustful stuff crowded 
in upon us, we are yet allowed to create 
the very most perfect things we can con- 
ceive—to enlarge and new-pencil the 
flowers, to enrich and vary and make 
generous all the naturally niggard fruits, 
to build houses that are palaces of beau- 
ty and forms of geometrically perfect 
thought never before entered into land- 
scape, to set fountains in play and cas- 
cades spilling from the rocks, to cover up, 
in short, by the garnishes of art, all the 
uncomely and coarse defects of nature, 
God has no jealousy of us in these things. 
He loves to put us trying to create some 
kind of beauty; for he knows that, in 
doing it, we must think it, which we can- 
not do without running out our thought, 
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in all directions, fast and far—far enough 
to cross over the boundaries of our great 
moral and responsible life, and the possi- 
ble sceneries to be unfolded there. And 
so the very ambition we have to create 
and improve, and finish up a more attrac- 
tive state, isa kind of physical endeavor 
that carries some most excellent effects 
what results in it. 

A fourth moral advantage of the mis- 
shapen creatures and disgustful objects of 
the world is one not often suggested, and 
yet immensely significant, considered as 
belonging integrally to a completely fur- 
nished moral state ; viz., the keeping under 
and due regulation of the fastidious spirit. 
All bad minds and all partly good are ex- 
posed to this kind of peril, and if it weie 
not for the rough practical encounters we 
have with so many disgusts and so many 
coarse, unsightly things, mixing, in one 
way or another, with our very experience 
itself, we can hardly imagine to what 
pitch the vice would grow. As it is even 
now, under so many strong correctives 
constantly applied, it is a vice most 
widely prevalent, and destructive as 
widely to the finest generosities and 
highest possibilities of character. It is not 
the sin of little minds only playing with 
affectations of quality, but it creeps into 
large, high natures, to make them little; 
for, when it has gotten firm hold even of 
such, they are not likely to be worth 
much afterward, as respects any of the 
heroic and beneficent virtues. Their pro- 
digious delicacy eats up their sympathies, 
and so far unspheres them as to put them 
out of range, in all great works attempted 
for society. They cannot dress a wound, 
or visit a hospital. The barefooted child 
asking bread in the street, ought to make 
a more presentable appearance. What 
right had a beggar last night to come and 
die at their gate. They would like to 
copy the Master in doing charities to the 
poor, but the bad air and the squalid ap- 
pearances repel them. They would have 
more pleasure in the communion if it 
were more select. They do not like to be 
accosted as a brother, lest a little more 
relationship may be claimed than they 
are ready to allow. They apprehend 
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some lack of delicacy in attempts to res- 
cue a certain fallen portion of society. 
They are also greatly scandalized by de- 
monstrations of piety, that go beyond the 
conventional forms. And how can they 
be expected to get benefit from prayers 
and addresses that mistake their gram- 
mar. This weak, unreasoning, very un- 
practical vice creeps everywhere, and no 
specification can exhaust the forms of mis- 
chief it assumes. It is the vice of not 
doing, or rather of not quite liking any- 
thing proposed to be done. We cannot 
too much honor the beneficence of God, in 
the disgusts and disagreeable, distasteful- 
looking things by which he is all the while 
crowding us, if possible, out of our fastidi- 
ousness and the foolishness of our unprac- 
tical delicacy. Were it not for this, ‘it 
is doubtful whether Christ himself could 
ever have gotten hold of personal re- 
spect enough to make good his evidences. 
Why should he do so many unrespectable 
things? Why did he give out hissympathies 
so freely to so many disgusting creatures ? 
How could he make that very dis- 
agreeable speech at the grave of Lazarus? 
Nothing saves us from this mean-minded, 
foolish kind of criticism, but the fact that 
our every scheme of life is a drill to keep 
us off from it. And yet even now there 
is more great living, and grandly toned 
beneficence killed by this contemptible 
delicacy, than there is by the rough, hard 
fights of war. We do not commonly 
think of it as having any particular moral 
significance, and yet it poisons human 
brotherhood more perversely, in ways 
more wide of reason, than any other kind 
of sin. Indeed, if Christianity squarely 
confronts any particular point in the mor- 
al configuration of the world, it is exact- 
ly here. It comes into the world, we 
may almost say, as a good angel, to look 
after the disgusts of it, the lunatic rav- 
ings, the blind eyes, the halting limbs, the 
leprosies and sores, the publicans and 
harlots, and their much dishonored’ sor- 
rows. Thisis the true moral beauty, and 
to this God is training us, by all the re- 
vulsions through which we are made to 
pass. 

And so we are brought out, last of all, 
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at the very point which makes the only 
sufficient and true conclusion of our sub- 
ject; viz., the fact that what we call 
God's beauty, is not anywise dishonored 
by the deformities and disgusts of nature, 
but is, after all, only perfectly and effec- 
tively expressed by means of them. When 
he gives away mere physical beauty, for 
a good and necessary end, his moral 
beauty is only displayed in that kind ofsac- 
rifice. To have his own works marred and 
scarred,stamped withignominy,configured 
to the disgusts and obliquities of evil, was 
a most costly condescension, fitly to be 
called a sacrifice; for it was impossible 
that so great mental beauty should not 
cling to its own perfect forms, and long 
to look on the unsullied faces of its chi!- 
dren—thinking regretfully of them even as 
he did of his Son, when he sighed: “his 
visage was so marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the sons of men.” 
. Call it, therefore, sacrifice—even the crea- 

tion itself—the sacrifice before the sacri- 
fice; for how much real beauty, dear to 
God, is sunk in the grotesque and for- 
bidding forms created! True, we call it 
still a beautiful world, though it is plainly 
enough a great way off from that—farther 
off to God than it can be to us. 

What, then, shall we say—is God dis- 
honored, or at all less honorable, that we 
find him presiding over so many uncouth 
shapes, and creatures so infected with airs 
of disgust? Bynomeans. Exactly con- 
trary to this, his most real, his gloriously 
sublime beauty could never have been 
seen, except under just these conditions, 
Just because it was so great a thing for 
the Creator to give up the beauty of things, 
and subject his whole vast product to ad- 
verse criticism—to let all the deformities, 
all the commonnesses, all the disgusts be 
installed in it—by this very sacrifice in 
things is his ineffable moral beauty re- 
vealed. At this point comes out the true 
glory of his fatherhood. He is willing to 
let even his great work fall with us, and 
take on the shows of our dishonors; for 
he means to have our moral ideas unfolded 
by them, and also to be with us and as- 
sist our struggles upward out of them, 
By so many abnegations and paternal 
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condescensions is he proving out his great- 
ness and beauty upon us, And the re- 
sult is that, after we have begun, as in this 
article, to lay our criticism on the un- 
sightly facts of the world, drawing our 
own conclusion that there is probably 
about as much blemish as beauty in things, 
we are brought round, at the close, to 
make our discovery, that God’s real beauty 
—viz., that which is chiefest and highest 
above all, his moral beauty—is, after all, 
about us and upon us, and if we speak of 
blemish or stain, is practically infinite. So 
that our unbeautiful world is yet both sym- 
boland pledge of God’sinfinite beauty. He 
suffers no subtraction thus, in the blemish- 
ed things of his creation, but is raised in 
all highest majesty and greatness by them; 
let forth, we may even say, into the full- 
orbed moral effulgence of his character. 

How important, also, this may be in its 
moral effect upon us will be readily seen. 
We inhabit, thus, a world where moral 
beauty is the chief beauty. I believe, too, 
that we commonly feel it to be so, apart 
from any such refinements as may seem 
to have been attempted in this article. 
We do not see the exact amount of beau- 
ty here that we think we have a right to 
look for, and yet there comes upon us, 
somehow, apart from all fine-spun dis- 
tinctions, an impression that our nobly 
great and Perfect Friend is with us,and that 
still the infinite beauty of good is in him, 
He hangs aboutus like amoral vision, certi- 
fied to our feelings in spite of, or even by, 
just all the deformities of the world. And 
this vision, or impression, always welcome, 
is printing itself more and more deeply on 
us, every hour, by our scarcely conscious, 
yet fixed habit of reverence. We get ac- 
customed, in this way, to thinking of 
moral beauty as the only sovereign dis- 
tinction, And it is exactly this impression 
that we want; so that we may have our 
own great struggle consummated in it, 
All the moral uses of life, therefore, come 
to their point in this—in learning how to 
let go captivating things for such as 
are solid, in making sacrifices of things 
innocent for things beneficent, in ceasing 
to please ourselves that we may work 
out the fruit of our principles. 
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There is yet derivable from this whole 
subject, as now presented, a very simple 
inference in regard to the future that is 
too significant to be suppressed. When 
the present life is ended, and the grand 
consummation of its uses complete, the 
reasons that require so much of deformity 
and loathsomeness in the world will be 
discontinued, and the new state entered 
upon will be garnished, doubtless, by 
new forms and images that are without 
blemish—perfect in purity and beauty. 
Then, for the first time, will it be seen 
how largely the faces and sceneries and 
objects of our present world were marred 
by defect and disproportion, The dreary 
commonness of all these things will be a 
discovery; for the beauty of the new 
world will be so complete, we may be- 
lieve, as to exclude even the lack of in- 
terest and expression, retouching all 
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faces and forms in such manner as their 
perfect idealization requires. 

In the same way it also follows that, 
going into a second state of probation 
hereafter, which many assume to be an 
authorized expectation, we must of 
course encourter there all the unbeauti- 
ful things, deformities, and loathsome- 
nesses we encounter here, and probably as 
much worse and more frequent, as the 
key we start upon there is lower, by the 
whole unprofiting of a misspent life, 
All the reasons that require unsightly and 
disgustful things will still hold good, re- 
quiring the second state of trial also 
to be insphered representationally by 
such kind of images and disfigurements as 
will most exactly tally with the qualities 
and characters insphered. Whether such 
a prospect is more agreeable than none at 
all, some persons will not readily decide. 


THE FRENCH CORPS LEGISLATIF AND ITS LEADERS. 


Naroteon III., on reéstablishing the 
Empire in France, gave an early proof of 
his political acuteness in the construction 
of the new legislative system. It was, 
apparently, the product of an attentive 
study of the various legislative forms, not 
only through which France herself had 
passed, but which had existed, and at that 
time existed, throughout the civilized 
world, He had ruled France as President 
of the Republic in conjunction with, or 
rather subordinate to, a single legislative 
body,which was elected by universal suf- 
frage,and in which was really deposited the 
executive as well as the legislative power 
of the nation. 

To firmly establish the Empire, required 
a total change in the legislative system. 
First, Napoleon saw clearly that to abol- 
ish the principle of universal suffrage, 
would be to create an immediate and 
vital danger to Imperialism. Secondly, 
he perceived that it would not do to 
permit the representatives of universal 
suffrage to exercise unlimited legislative 
control. 

His object then was to combine a re- 


cognition of this electoral system with a 
system of executive control over the legis- 
lature. 

It was not enough, however, to so con- 
struct the legislative body created by 
universal suffrage, as to make the power 
of the throne felt in its midst; to so frame 
its rules that a word from the throne might 
abolish the address, abolish the tribune, 
suspend a discussion, and avoid a vote: to 
introduce to its chair a President named 
at the Tuileries, and upon its floors a row 
of ministers who could direct its debates, 
grant or refuse, at will, explanations of 
policy, and lead the partisans of the Empire 
in the direction demanded by its interests, 

These securities to Imperial rule were 
sedulously provided for; at first under the 
plea of necessity, the empire being young; 
since maintained and become habitual, the 
empire having become strong enough to 
continue them; and in the last paragraph 
the reader may find precisely the springs 
of the control which the throne exercises 
at the present day over the popular branch 
of the French legislature. These securi- 
ties were not deemed sufficient; and the 
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Emperor and his able assistants conceived 
the idea which resulted in the creation of 
the present Senate. 

Two objects were accomplished by the 
institution of this “‘ Upper House.” 

First, it was giving that two-fold feat- 
ure, in appearance, to the legislature, 
which existed in the most enlightened 
free countries, England and America, and 
which liberal political writers have almost 
unanimously declared to be an essential 
in a free government; thus holding out 
to the French the idea that the empire 
was striving to create a free government. 

Secondly, the Senate was to divide 
the legislative power with the lower 
House, and was to be created directly by 
the throne; thus, virtually, the throne 
would exercise a second and effectual check 
upon all such legislation as it disapproved 
of. And such has been the result of the 
system thus inaugurated. The Senate, as 
We perceive it to be to-day, is a medium 
between an hereditary House of Peers, (or 
as it was called in Bourbon times, a House 
of “ notables”) and an upper House, such 
as is the United States Senate; with far 
more resemblance, however, to the former 
than to the latter. The French Senators 
hold their seats for life; they are nominat- 
ed solely by, and are responsible only to, 
the Chief of the State; and their compo- 
sition is not unlike that of the British 
House of Petrs, The Senate includes the 
Cardinals of the French Church, the Mar- 
shals of the French army, ex-officio ; other- 
wise, it is composed of such men as by 
distinguished services, large experience, 
personal influence, and conspicuous ability 
in various pursuits, of which political emi- 
nence is only one, are deemed by the Em- 
peror fit to sit as permanent legislators in 
French affairs. The President of the Sen- 
ate, like the President of the Corps Legis- 
latif, ismominated by the Emperor. The 
miscellaneous character of the Senate is 
adequately illustrated by saying that not 
only the Archbishop of Paris and Marshal 
Canrobert, but also Count Walewski, St. 
Beuve the critic, Ingres, the painter, edi- 
tors, lawyers, and doctors, architects and 
poets, have sat together on its floor. I 
may remark in this very brief exposition 
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of what the Senate is, (for that is not the 
immediate subject) that its undue depend- 
ence on the throne, and its too entire iso- 
lation from and independence of popular 
opinion, gives it less consideration in that 
public opinion than a legislative body 
should have; and that the respect in 
which it is held is still further diminished, 
from the fact that, by its constitution, it 
has inevitably become the receptacle of 
antiquated statesmen, whose use else- 
where has ceased, and whom it is conven- 
ient, for one reason or another, to “lay 
on the shelf;” while even this conse- 
quence, on the other hand, has not as yet 
degenerated the Senate into as effete and 
drone-like a body as the English House 
of Lords. 

The statement that the Senate invaria- 
bly sanctions the measures favored by the 
Empire, without the least resistance, ren- 
ders it unnecessary to make further com- 
ment upon it. 

The Corps Legislatif, or Legislative 
Body—the lower representative House 
corresponding to the American House of 
Representatives and the British House of 
Commons—is, it is true, returned by the 
universal suffrage of the French people. 
It will be readily seen, however, that even 
this does not imply, in France, a perfectly 
faithful representation of the popular will, 
where, on the one hand, there is a stand- 
ing army and a host of powerful officials 
and police scattered thickly: through the 
country, all devoted to the “powers that 
be,” and, on the other hand, a press under 
strict surveillance by the same powers, a 
prohibition of public political meetings; 
(and hence no opportunity for party or- 
ganizations to work with any effect, or 
for the electors to be informed on the 
questions at issue) in a country where 
this is the status, the elections, even 
though they be by a nominal and formal 
universal suffrage, are far from indicating 
the national feeling. There are, in the 
Corps Legislatif, in the neighborhood of 
three hundred members; and of these, 
all but about forty were elected as sup- 
porters of the Imperial Government. In 
fact, the Empire is usually fain to nomi- 
nate its own candidates; and openly and 
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frankly uses its influence to elect them; 
and the large majority in the Chamber 
which supports it is not surprising, when 
we contemplate the excessive centraliza- 
tion of the Imperial system. 

A scrutiny of the present Corps Legis- 
latif discovers the significant fact that 
nearly all the Opposition deputies who sit 
in it—the “ Left,” which once had, and in- 
deed still has to some degree, so ominous a 
sound—have been elected from the large 
cities, and from the more enlightened and 
Protestant districts of France. Paris sends 
to the Chamber ten Opposition deputies, 
and not a solitary Imperialist deputy. 
Marseilles, Lisle, Bordeaux, and Nantes 
all send Opposition deputies; while Al- 
sace, the German-Protestant corner of the 
Empire, is controlled likewise, by Opposi- 
tion majorities. 

A word as to the meaning of the term 
“Opposition” as it is at present used in 
France, and as to what elements it in- 
cludes. The Opposition is not a homoge- 
neous body of men, animated by similar 
opinions, following the same leaders, and 
devoted to harmonious object. 

On one point alone they are a unit— 
opposition to the Empire and to the Na- 
poleonic administration; otherwise the Op- 
position must in describing it be divided up, 
and classified under three distinct heads. 

First, we find in the Opposition a sec- 
tion of men, who are called in France 
“ Legitimists.” These are the friends of 
the dethroned and exiled House of Bour- 
bon, who dimly hope one day to swear 
allegiance to the Count of Chambord in 
the Tuileries. Among them are included 
many descendants of the old monarchical 
noblesse, and country aristocrats—a race 
than which there is not a prouder or a 
more stubborn on the face of the earth. 
To them may be added, as bearing a very 
similar political complexion, the ultra- 
Church, or “ Ultramontane” party; in 
which are found the ultra-Catholic and 
reactionary French prelates, and the mass 
of the priesthood and their lay devotees; 
this latter party usually sustain the “ Le- 
gitimist” aspirations, and share their 
hopes. The writer has seen, in stately 
old chateaux in provincial France, por- 
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traits of the Count of Chambord magnifi- 
cently decorated, and of Louis XVI. hung 
with crape, and placed in the most honor- 
ed places by the firesides of the devoted 
partisans of the old regime; men, each of 
whom is greater, in his own estimation, 
than the parvenu Napoleon III. But the 
“Legitimist” and “ Ultramontane” sec- 
tion of the Opposition is, at the present 
day, both numerically and influentially the 
feeblest, and the least formidable to the 
Empire. 

A much more vigorous section is the 
“Orleanist,” or “Constitutional” party. 
Frangois Guizot is its Nestor, and Adolph 
Thiers its Achilles. This party was creat- 
ed by the Revolution of 1830, was in full 
power during the eighteen years’ reign of 
Citizen-King, Louis Philippe, and is now 
the advocate of the restoration of his de- 
scendants, In this party are included by 
far the greatest share of the oratorical, lite- 
rary, philosophical, and intellectual lumin- 
aries of France. It was this party which, 
in its day of prosperity, made philosophers 
and poets French peers, which gave the 
Citizen-King successively for Prime Min- 
ister the historian Guizot, and the histo- 
rian Thiers, which included in its cabinets 
editors of newspapers, such essayists as 
de Tocqueville, and even lyrical poets. 
The Constitutionalists look to England 
for its political precepts, point to her as 
the crowning example of a free and yet 
stable government. They would restore 
the Count of Paris with a liberal Consti- 
tution, would proclaim unlimited freedom 
of the press and of meeting, and would 
make intelligence the standard alike of 
electoral privileges and of eminence in 
the state. It is a vigorous party, stimu- 
lating literature and intellectual inquiry, 
and constant in its opposition to the 
Empire. A very large majority of the 
upper and middle class, and no insignifi- 
cant portion of the lower, in Paris, are 
partisans of this section. Thiers and 
Barrot both represent arrondissements of 
the metropolis. The more educated and 
active portion of the community general- 
ly avow their preference for the Orleanists, 
although it would be unjust to credit that 
party with all the intelligence. 
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The third section of the Opposition, 
comprising the fiercest and boldest adver- 
saries of the Empire, is the ‘‘ democracy.” 
These men are the heirs of the principles 
of ‘89, the remains of the republic of ’48. 
They are avowedly revolutionary and 
republican, and speak with a glow of 
pride of the convulsions which France 
has suffered within a century. This par- 
ty seems to be without fear, in fact with- 
out discretion. Its leaders do not hesi- 
tate to charge the Empire, on the floor 
of the Chamber, with all its errors, and 
to predict, with no very hidden meaning 
of words, its approaching downfall and 
the restoration of the Republic. They 
know that the day of Bastiles, of inqui- 
sitions, of secret deaths, of mysterious 
disappearances, has passed away forever. 
They know that even by hinting a viola- 
tion of their persons, the government of 
the Emperor Napoleon would at once put 
itself in the most dangerous jeopardy. 
Public opinion has at last, they are well 
aware, gained such an ascendancy over 
the minds of monarchs, that these last 
shrink ever from its violation; hence, 
reveling in this immunity, conscious of 
the all-powerful protection of the Pxo- 
pix, the revolutionary party goes whither 
it listeth, and utters the bold words which 
surprise us in America when they are 
quoted in our papers. There is vast dan- 
ger, believe it, in the boldness of this 
revolutionary party; in its ceaseless ac- 
tivity and burning criticism; above all 
in the preéminent ability which presides 
over its counsels, which defends its poli- 
cy in the Chamber, and which directs, in 
the press, as far as the stringency of cen- 
sorship will permit, the current of revo- 
lutionary thought and feeling in France. 
It is the “democracy,” which deals the 
hardest blows at the Empire, and which 
by the simplicity and popularity of its 
principles, is most in the ascendant, and 
bids fair to outstrip its present allies. 

This analysis of the three sections of what 
is generally termed “the Opposition,” 
abundantly shows how various are the 
opinions which it includes. The only 
common bond is the common hatred of 
the Empire; the bond of a common ad- 
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versity. Should the Empire fall, the now 
united Opposition would at once break, 
and become as fierce adversaries of each 
other as they are now of the common 
enemy. We see, sitting side by side, 
voting together, sustaining each other, 
defending each other, the stately old 
Marquis of the Bourbon era, proud of 
genealogies, contemptuous of the multi- 
tude, rigid in ceremony, possessed of no- 
ble chateaux and broad acres by the thou- 
sand—and the keen-eyed Democrat, the 
modern tribune, the defender of the 
equality of political rights and of proper- 
ty, the idol of the lower orders, he who 
only recognizes every man as his fellow- 
citizen! We see sitting thus side by side, 
the bigoted devotee of the Papacy, the 
pillar of French Catholicism—and the 
scoffing infidel, who believes only in the 
Goddess of Reason, and eloquently ad- 
vocates the erection of a statue to Vol- 
taire! The philosophical and logical Or- 
leanist, an elegant and spirited gentle- 
man, hobnobs with the blunt man of 
the masses, the personation of barricade- 
defenders, of the principle of “ liberty— 
or death.” Such strange anomalies have 
been created by that “state-stroke” of 
the cold December morning, 1852. Such 
unions can only have for an end the 
downfall of that power which offends the 
mind of Bourbonist, Constitutionalist, 
and Revolution-Republican alike; should 
that ever come to pass, it will be dis- 
solved to all time. 

Let me describe the Corps Legislatif, 
as I saw it in session, during a visit last 
summer to Paris. 

The visitor who rests his steps upon 
that grandest as well as historically most 
memorable square in Europe, the Place 
de la Concorde, turns to the north, to the 
south, to the east, and to the west, and 
in each direction his eye is struck by an 
edifice well worthy of contemplation. 
Far to the westward rises, beyond the 
gradually rising and spacious Avenue of 
the Elysian Fields, the Are de Triomphe 
de l'Etoile, the noblest of modern Tri- 
umphal Arches, built to welcome the 
second bride of the great Napoleon to his 
splendid capital. To the east, one looks 
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through umbrageous gardens upon the 
central tower of the Tuileries, the noblest 
of European palaces. Directly north, 
appears, in imitation of the Parthenon, 
the massive Church de la Madeleine. And 
opposite this, across the Seine to the 
southward, is to be observed the edifice, 
somewhat similar, yet smaller and more 
various in its ornamentation, which still 
retains its old monarchical appellation of 
“The Palais Bourbon.” Approach nearer 
to this edifice, and you will observe in 
gilt letters on the fagade, the words 
“Corps Legislatif:” that is its new 
name, by which it has been christened 
by the Empire: so that it is only called 
“Palais Bourbon” unofficially, in con- 
versation, by men who still remember 
the Paris of other days. 

The building, like the Madeleine, is con- 
structed on the model of the Athenian 
Parthenon. Its fagade is supported by 
massive fluted columns, and is triangular 
above; it is approached by a wide flight 
of granite steps; while in front are placed 
colossal statues, in a sitting posture, of fa- 
mous Frenchmen whose merit was of the 
legislative order; above the fagade is one 
of those heavily-ornamented allegorical 
representations in bas-relief which French 
architecture is so prone to add to its con- 
structions. The edifice stands directly on 
the Seine, and overlooks the most impos- 
ing quarter of the metropolis. Within 
are spacious corridors and apartments, 
oaken-floored, and mostly with walls and 
ceilings of the same durable material; of 
course the most interesting part of it is 
the Chamber where the Corps Legislatif 
holds its sessions. 

The day on which I visited the Cham- 
ber was one in which the deliberations 
possessed a special interest. It had been 
announced that Thiers, the most graceful, 
and Favre, the most impressive orator in 
the Assembly, would speak from the trib- 
une (which has been, by the way, recently 
restored) on the Mexican question. What 
made the interest in the debate still deep- 
er, was the fact, that the tidings of the 
execution of Maximilian had not long 
before received confirmation. It was no 
easy matter to obtain a seat in the gallery 
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for the occasion; but by going, the day 
before, to a certain important functionary 
known as the “Secretaire Général du 
Corps Legislatif,” and representing my- 
self as an American, I received a ticket 
which insured me a seat, and also some 
very kind advice, to the effect that if I did 
not want to lose it, I had better be on 
hand very early. On repairing to the 
Palais Bourbon in accordance with this 
advice, about three hours before the open- 
ing of the session, on the day of the de- 
bate, I found the entrance besieged by an 
eager crowd, who were striving, by means 
of eloquence and bribes, to induce the 
doorkeepers to admit them. Thanks to 
my precaution in obtaining the ticket, I 
experienced no difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission, and was at once directed to the 
side-door, which led to the gallery desig- 
nated on it. Here I was confronted by 
one of those provokingly polite officials, 
who,in almost every public edifice in Paris, 
urbanely insist on relieving you of your 
umbrella, or cane, should you chance to 
carry either. I was then conducted by an- 
other official up a very narrow winding 
staircase, and ushered into an equally nar- 
row gallery, between two huge pillars, and 
which, with two rows of seats, was capa- 
ble of containing perhaps thirty spec- 
tators. There were similar galleries all 
around the Chamber, and several tiers of 
them; the upper tier (in which I was) serv- 
ing for such of the general public as were 
so fortunate as to have tickets; and the 
lower ones for Ambassadors, State offi- 
cials, eminent foreigners, the clergy, and 
gthers specially privileged. Here I had 
abundance of time to note the Chamber 
itself, for there were some two and a half 
hours wanting to the time of opening the 
session. The Chamber was, like those of 
most legislative assemblies, semicircular 
in form, the desks of the president and 
secretaries being, as usual, situated on 
the flat side, opposite the semicircle. 
The room was elegantly decorated with 
statues, frescoes, cornice-work, and flags, 
and conspicuous above the president’s 
chair were the showy insignia of the Em- 
pire. It was handsomely carpeted and 
furnished, but a much smaller apartment 
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than our own House of Representatives; 
and instead of desks, it contained circular 
rows of benches, well cushioned, for the 
members, The president’s desk was 
raised upon a dais approached by marble 
steps; the seats of the secretaries were 
back of that of the president, against the 
wall, to the right and left. Just below 
the president’s desk, midway to the floor, 
was a small, narrow platform, inclosed in 
neat railings, with a small stand in the 
center of the railings; approached on 
either side by the same flight of steps 
which led to the president’s chair. This 
was the famous tripune; the removal of 
which, after the coup d'etat of '52, was 
protested against so angrily by the re- 
publicans, and which the Emperor has 
latterly found it expedient to restore. 
The tribune is the symbol of free speech 
in the legislature; from it the orator ad- 
dresses his colleagues, and its presence 
or absence indicates the resolution of the 
government as to whether debates on its 
policy shall be allowed or not. It was 
from the tribune that Mirabeau first gave 
expression to the right of revolution; 
that lion-like Danton proclaimed the ne- 
cessity of the reign of terror; that Robes- 
pierre demanded the annihilation of the 
Gironde. No wonder that it is sacred to 
the heirs of ’89. 

On the president’s desk was conspicu- 
ous a little article which plays an im- 
portant and almost constant part in the 
debates of the Chamber. Jt was a small 
brass bell, pendent between two small 
shafts of the same metal; from its top 
extended out significantly toward the 
president's chair a long and convenient 
handle. The galleries, even those reserved 
for notable people, were filled to over- 
flowing long before the president, ap- 
peared to call the Chamber to order. 
Many of the deputies came in straggling, 
some with rolls of papers, others in 
groups, chatting ~~ more gravely con- 
versing on public affairs. I forgot to say 
that the front semicircular row of seats 
were for the ministers of the Imperial 
Government, who attend the sittings; 
and that for these alone desks were pro- 
vided. Here and there you might see 
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one of these official personages, carefully 
arranging his documents for the day; and 
conspicuous was M. Rouher, the Prime 
Minister, with his sleek, prosperous, sober, 
official look, a little anxious as he thought 
of the attack which was to be made on 
the government that day by its two most 
dreaded adversaries. 

A few minutes before two, a move- 
ment at the door, opposite which I was 
sitting, was observable, and presently in 
came some clerks and secretaries with 
records, asort of beadle, gaudily dressed, 
and finally a thin, middle-sized, small, 
sharp-faced, white-haired gentleman, 
dressed in black, and wearing the ribbons 
of the Legion of Honor across his breast, 
and a stiff white cravat around his neck. 
This was President Schneider, fhe suc- 
cessor of Count Walewski in the chair 
of the Corps Legislatif,; and, despite his 
German name, a thorough Frenchman in 
look and manner. He nervously as- 
cended the dais, with a quick, busy step, 
and after conversing in a hurried way 
with some of the deputies and clerks, he 
gave aring at the little brass bell, and ina 
voice of high treble, announced that the 
session had commenced. 

The Chamber itself, as well as the gal- 
leries, was completely filled; everybody 
was interested to hear what Thiers and 
Favre had to say; and I observed es- 
pecial commotion on the extreme left 
wing of the Chamber, the recognized 
place of the Opposition. The Republican 
section sit at the very end of the left; 
then come the Orleanists; then the Le- 
gitimists; finally, occupying the whole of 
the right and the nearer portion of the 
left wing, the majority, devoted to the 
policy of the Empire. 

I will not undertake to describe to you 
the speeches of Thiers and Favre on that 
day. They have doubtless been perused 
by the greater part of the readers of 
Hours at Home, and do not need com- 
ment here. Suffice it to say, that no one 
who either heard or read them will be 
inclined to think meanly of modern 
French oratory. They were splendid 
specimens of eloquence, whether we con- 
sider their matter, or the mannerin which 
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they were delivered. More fervid and 
dramatic than the eloquence of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, more prolific in 
simile, more scathing in irony and bold 
denunciation, there was yet not wanting, 
at least in Thiers, that stern and stubborn 
logical power which, after all, a statesman 
and minister dreads most in his assailant, 
The theme was well calculated to inspire 
the highest powers of both orators—the 
Mexican expedition, the creation and the 
fall of the Mexican Empire ; the romance 
of that sombre history was just of the 
sort to please the florid imagination of 
the French character, and to enable the 
speaker to stir the feelings which, in 
France, are so susceptible. 

Adolphe Thiers, the leader of the Or- 
leanist opposition, the ex-Prime Minister 
of Louis Philippe, the historian of the 
Consulate and Empire, and still the most 
accomplished orator which France pos- 
sesses, is over seventy years of age; but 
you would not think it, to look at him; 
to observe the ruddy health in his face, 
the brightness of his eye, and the elastic 
vigor of his step and of his every move- 
ment. A large, square, German head 
and face, with close-cut but snowy white 
hair; a heavy forehead ; a thin and rather 
wide mouth, with a pleasant expression ; 
a firm chin; above all, glistening behind 
a pair of gold spectacles, a sharp, brilliant, 
and rather stern black eye, which coun- 
teracts the effort of the mouth to give a 
placid and genial tone to the face; that 
is the pen-likeness of Thiers. He is 
short, and what the English call “rather 
stout;’’ but his movements are, as I have 
said, full of vivacity and nervousness. 
His manner of speaking is clear, deliber- 
ate, and dignified; his voice is round and 
sonorous, and he uses but few gestures, 
except in the more impassioned portions 
of his discourse. He stands forth boldly 
and talks plainly, and speaks with but 
few notes. He commands the closest 
and most respectful attention from all 
sides of the House, giving such a variety 
to the tones of his voice, and to his mode 
of treating his subject, as to carry along 
his audience by a never-faltering interest. 
I was always asking myself if this were 
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really an old man of more than seventy, 
who was famous forty years ago, and 
who had so long labored in so many 
fields; still the brightest luminary of 
French eloquence and of modern French 
history! Thiers spoke, on the occasion to 
which I refer, for more than two hours; 
yet his voice was as clear, his action as 
vigorous, at the peroration as at the exor- 
dium. It was one of those chaste and 
eloquent harangues, such as one hardly 
expects to hear in these modern days of 
practical ideas and hurry. 

The next speaker, both in voice, in per- 
son, and in his manner of declamation, 
presented a striking contrast with the 
veteran statesman and historian. About 
twenty years ago, just before the convul- 
sion which, in 1848, expelled Louis Phil- 
ippe from the throne and restored the re- 
public, a young man in the neighborhood 
of thirty, became conspicuous in Paris 
for his revolutionary opinions, the bold- 
ness of his utterance, and the remarkable 
eloquence and fervor with which he ex- 
pressed himself. He was one of the most 
ardent of those whose efforts affected the 
revolution ; and was prominent, through- 
out the Presidency of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, for the uncompromising 
republicanism of his views, and for the 
brilliancy of his declamation. When, by 
the coup d'état of December 2, 1851, the 
President took forcible possession of the 
government, imprisoned the leading mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and announced 
himself as a candidate for perpetual pow- 
er, this fiery revolutionist, together with 
several eminent men of his own calibre, 
formed themselves into a committee, 
whose duty it was to organize resistance 
by force to the attempt of the Executive, 
The result of their efforts was the erection 
of barricades at various points in Paris, 
and a short but heroic attempt to arouse 
insurrection in the metropolis. But the 
people, tired of revolutions and blood- 
shed, failed to sustain the insurgents, and 
the affair ended with the deplorable scenes 
of December 4th, Since that time the 
sturdy republican has sat. in the Corps 
Legislatif as the representative of a 
strongly republican constituency, and is 
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reckoned the most dogged and dangerous 
of the Emperor's adversaries. I speak 
of Jules Favre, the soul and idol of the 
French “ democracy.” 
Favre’s head reminded me not a little 
of the classic sculptures, the sublime re- 
lics of ante-Christian art, which one sees 
at Rome and at Naples, representing the 
head of the Olympian Jupiter; as Ham- 
let’s father, he has “ the front of Jove him- 
self.” The head is large and massive 
above, the forehead noble and projecting; 
the hair, gray and curly, rises from the 
brow, and falls in heavy clusters down to 
the neck ; the jaw is large and prominent, 
the mouth thin and firm set, the chin bold 
and of iron firmness; the nose is a trifle 
Roman, long and prominent. But as with 
Thiers, the eye of Favre is his finest fea- 
ture; in repose it is mild, sympathetic; 
but when it is called on to assist the or- 
ator, it is fiery, enthusiastic, luminous— 
rapid in glance, almost terrifying in its 
earnestness. The brow adds to its effect; 
for it shades the eye heavily, setting out 
the brilliant orb by the darkness sur- 
rounding it. Favre has still further per- 
sonal advantages in the swarthiness of 
his complexion, in a beard gray, long and 
flowing, in broad shoulders and a tower- 
ing, athletic form, and in a natural dig- 
nity and almost grandioseness of bearing 
which distinguishes him beyond any 
other French statesman, Yet the dig- 
nity of which we speak is not always sus- 
tained by a corresponding moderateness 
in language. Favre is passionate—that 
every line in his most expressive face be- 
trays: and, once in the midst of the foren- 
sic arena, he puts no bridle to his tongue, 
but rushes impatiently to the very heart 
of his subject. His voice, which is a deep 
and melodious bass, he is always able to 
control, even in the white heat of his 
ardor; he is so perfect a master of his 
art, that the tones in every part are just 
those destined to give that part the 
weightiest effect. At first he speaks 
slowly, deliberately, with a certain state- 
liness of manner: his voice is low, even 
conciliatory—and then it is singularly 
musical; you would never guess that bit- 
ter feeling was struggling hard beneath 
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it for utterance, He rises, by truly artis- 
tic gradations, to his climax; he is iron- 
ical in his gentler tones—but' when he 
approaches the gist of his discourse he has 
no time for delicate sarcasms, for polite 
taunts, but must give full rein to his 
indignation, and must fight boldly and 
frankly with all hisenergies, Yet through- 
out, as the tones of his voice are in unison 
with its sentiment, so there is a masterly 
control over the whole effort. If he does 
become stormy and terrible, it is because 
he so wills it; and the proof of this is, 
that if he is interrupted and questioned 
by an opponent, (which he often is) his 
responses are as prompt, as clear, as log- 
ical as the calmest temper would produce. 
Favre is, as I have said, uncompromis- 
ingly democratic in his views. A more 
earnest and enthusiastic friend of the 
United States does not live in Europe. 
Throughout our bitter struggle he jus- 
tified us and sustained us, and never, in 
the darkest hour, faltered in his devotion 
to the North, or in his hopes for its suc- 
cess. In America he sees the triumph of 
that system which he longs to see his 
own France adopt; in our career he re- 
cognizes the highest triumph of civiliza- 
tion. In the Corps Legislatif, his was, I 
believe, the only voice which was con- 
stantly heard in protest against the atti- 
tude which France assumed toward us 
during the rebellion.* Among the other 
noticeable republican deputies is Garnier- 
Pagés, a tall, thin, venerable man, with 
long white hair brushed back from the 


* Let me here quote from a letter recently 
written by Favre to an American, the orig- 
inal of which is before me: “It is very sweet 
to me to be able to express to you the senti- 
ments of profound esteem and of fervid ad- 
miration which, for along time, [ have vowed 
to your noble nation. I believe it destined to 
guide humanity in the true path of civiliza- 
tion. It knows how to be free, prosperous, 
magnanimous. I hope that, one day, our 
regenerated country will extend to it, with- 
out mental reservation, a fraternal hand, I 
beg you to receive, as one of the citizens of 
the free American peop's, the homage of my 
respectful and devoted sympathies. 

JuLES Favre.” 
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forehead, and reaching, behind, to the 
shoulders, Pagés’ name is revered in his 
party, for he was a prominent member of 
the Republican government of 1848, and 
now occupies the position of a patriarch 
among the younger democrats. Out- 
spoken, bold, ‘prompt to denounce ar- 
bitrary measures, he is one of the most 
forcible and eloquent men in the Cham- 
ber. He will be remembered in the 
United States as having been the author 
of the letter to President Linco, toward 
the close of our war, urging the abolition 
of capital punishment in the United States. 
Pagés is constant in his attendance at the 
sessions of the Chamber, and often sub- 
jects himself to the interruption of the 
President's bell by his stinging reproaches 
against the Imperial government. 

A most interesting, somewhat melan- 
choly, and very expressive face is that of 
Eugéne Pelletan, not less noted as one of 
the most eminent authors of the day, than 
as a prominent democratic debater and 
erudite political student. Pelletan is 
dark, with large black eyes, a square face, 
bearded, and a forehead which indicates 
refinement as well as strength of intellect. 
He speaks seldom, but when he does as- 
cend the tribune, is effective, though not 
demonstrative. Jules Simon, another of 
the old republican coterie, is a rather 
burly man in person, with large, round, 
bald head, heavy face, thick black mous- 
tache, and a touwt-ensemble which rather 
gives the impression of a man of the world 
than of an orator and statesman. Such 
an impression is, however, dispelled when 
one hears his deep, earnest intonation, 
and a declamation at once vigorous and 
elegant; he likewise, as Pelletan, excelling 
in effective force. Emile de Girardin, the 
accomplished and eccentric editor of “La 
Liberté,” seldom appears in the Chamber ; 
I am not certain, indeed, whether he is 
just now a member of it; but, with some 
want of fixed political ideas, and many 
singularities of character, he is certainly 
one of the ablest political leaders in France, 
and is perhaps the most popular editor 
who has ever written in that country. I 
mention him,’as he was recently (if not 
now) a member of the Corps Legislatif, 
Vou. VI.—2 
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and because, in giving an account of 
French politicians, his name necessarily 
occurs at once, Girardin is a prim, wide- 
awake, bustling man, careful and elegant 
in dress, polished in manner, and enthu- 
siastic in all that he does. I should think 
him in the neighborhood of fifty, though 
the long period during which he has been 
prominent in journalism would seem to 
place the figure of his age somewhat 
higher.. Girardin is understood to be 
“hand and glove” with Prince Napoleon, 
whose views he is, by some, thought to 
echo ; but there is a certain spirit about the 
man which inclines me to doubt wheth- 
er he would consent to be the mouth- 
piece of any one. “ La Liberté,” his paper, 
has recently attacked the Empire in a 
very courageous manner, and has been 
subjected to the rigors of the censorship 
for such audacity ; which, however, does 
not appear to have “improved” its tone. 
There is a piquancy and sprightliness 
about Girardin’s own editorials, at times 
relieving the exceeding pungency of his 
logic, which makes them real titbits of 
literary reading. Odillon Barrot is a his- 
torical name in France; it was he who, 
just before the crisis of 1848, held the 
Premiership under Louis Philippe, and 
strove in vain, with Thiers, to avert the 
storm which soon burst so fiercely upon 
the Orleanist throne. You would never 
imagine that the quiet, rather dull-look- 
ing old gentleman who sits, with his head 
down, near Thiers in the Chamber, was 
an actor in the last scenes of the royal 
drama. His voice is almost never heard, 
and he has the look of a statesman who 
is conscious that the tide has gone and 
left him stranded. His large, bald head, 
small and thoughtful eyes, heavy gray 
moustache, and stoop in the shoulders, do 
not give the idea of great ability, and, in 
fact, I think he had the reputation rather 
of what we call a man of substantial 
sense, and of bureaucratic talent, than 
any other more shining qualities. 

Passing to the ministerial side of the 
Chamber, the most noticeable figure, as 
well as the most interesting statesman, is 
Rouher, Minister of State. There is 
about him an air of officiality, of prosper- 
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ous ambition, which tells his history, and 
gives an index of his character. His ‘per- 
son is manly and well proportioned; his 
face is haughty, rather handsome, with 
a cold gray eye, and side-whiskers scru- 
pulously formal and even; aman of about 
fifty. His general appearance is sleek and 
self-satisfied, with a spice of courage in 
the expression. Rouher has been in office 
almost without interruption ever since 
the establishment of the second Empire. 
He is understood to be an admirable ad- 
ministrator of the official routine, and to 
be intimately familiar with all the depart- 
ments of State; a proof of the Emperor's 
estimation of this accomplishment is found 
in Rouher’s appointment, in addition to 
the Premiership, as Minister of Finance, 
when M. Fould retired. He holds both 
offices still, at the present writing. But 
Rouher's talents are far from being con- 
fined to bureaucratic proficiency; he is 
likewise undeniably one of the most effec- 
tive orators in France. His defences of 
the government, and prompt replies to 
its assailants, prove him to be in the first 
rank of modern debaters. His manner 
in speaking is somewhat formal and stiff, 
but occasionally emerges into genuine 
earnestness and vim. He is believed to be 
the earnest opponent of all liberal reforms 
in the government; and is considered by 
those who desire such reforms, to be the 
evil genius of the Emperor in this par- 
ticular, the sovereign being thought favor- 
able to a gradual extension of public liber- 
ties. Certainly M. Rouher’s influence 
with Napoleon is very great; their rela- 
tions are of the most intimate and confi- 
dential character; and it is evident that 
the Emperor relies more upon him than 
upon any other Frenchman. The other 
ministers are not remarkable for any 
qualities which render it worth while to 
describe them. They are mostly bureau- 
crats, masters of routine, and are little 
more than executors of the will of the 
palace; though exceptions in this regard 
must be made of the Marquis de Moustier, 
the courteous and accomplished diplo- 
matist who presides over the department 
of Foreign Affairs, of M. Victor Duruy, 
whose enthusiasm in the cause of educa- 
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tion has made him a most admirable Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, and of Marshal 
Niel, the hero of Solferino, whose pop- 
ularity in the army and acute knowledge 
of military science, render him a power- 
ful auxiliary of the Emperor in the con- 
trol of the Department of War. 

The Corps Legislatif, viewed as a body, 
is in striking contrast with the American 
House of Representatives. They are at 
once more orderly and more excitable. 
The French characteristics of nervousness 
and vivacity are fully displayed in the 
Chamber, yet the discipline of the Chair 
seldom fails to check a breach of order at 
the outset. A speech is much oftener 
interrupted by exclamations of approval 
or dissent than in our House, and these 
exclamations are themselves more posi- 
tive and more earnest; but one never sees 
in the Corps that rising from the seats, 
and huddling together in groups, or gath- 
ering about the member who is speaking, 
or engaging in loud conversation, or 
studied inattention, which are glaring 
faults in the American Congress. When 
the Corps has been brought to the highest 
pitch of excitement by some startling 
denunciation by Favre, or some fierce 
altercation between Rouher and Thiers, 
there is yet a certain order prevailing 
through it all, which proves the extraor- 
dinary parliamentary discipline of the 
body. Party spirit is, if possible, more 
bitter in the French Chamber thar in 
any other legislative body in the world; 
for here are coteries of men who are galled 
by the consciousness that they are kept 
down by sheer force, and that they have 
lost their ascendency by a betrayal of 
France; who have to sit by, a small group, 
and see every measure proposed by a hos- 
tile dynasty passed over their heads by a 
complaisant majority; while the great 
ability and zeal of the Opposition serve to 
annoy the party in power to such a de- 
gree as to render them fierce and bitter in 

retaliation. A disadvantage under which 
the Opposition labors, is the fact that the 
presiding officer, being appointed by the 
Emperor, is a strong partisan of the Im- 
perial policy, and constantly defends it, 
giving the preference, invariably, to his 
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own party. He is prompt to call an Op- 
position speaker to order, to reprove him, 
to forbid his occupying the tribune any 
longer; but the strongest words of Min- 
ister Rouher pass unchallenged by the 
Chair. All will agree that this is far from 
being a perfect legislative system; that 
the “necessity” is a sad one for a spirited 
people; and that it is on the whole better 
to have, as we in America have, a little 






War, in itsevery aspect, is the sternest 
part of the social man’s necessities. There 
is no fact he has to encounter in all his 
relations with the actual which wears 
such a granite front as this. Apart from 
the bloodshed, the destruction, and the 
desolation which are the inseparable con- 
comitants of a state of war; beyond the 
famine and the demoralization that follow 
in its train, as the sharks follow the ship in 
Indian seas—aside from all these, there 
is a certain pitiless harshness of feature, 
a certain shameless cropping out of selfish- 
ness, cruelty, lust, and all those baser 
passions which society hides away in her 
quieter moods, that combine to make war- 
fare the most dreadful scourge which man 
can devise against his fellow. The iron 
gauntlet of Bellona seems to crush in its 
relentless grip every one of those gentler 
and more pleasing features which orna- 
ment society, and the gaunt wolves howl 
at will over the region whence the song- 
birds have escaped in terror. 

When, therefore, in spite of these ten- 
dencies, we can detect amidst the bristling 
of bayonets and the sulphurous stench of 
battle, authentic traces of the more kindly 
emotions, it seems to be our duty at once 
to welcome them, and to publish them 
abroad, as rare instances of virtue blos- 
soming upon a sterile and rocky soil 
where no such flowers were ever seen 
before. Not even the grand heroic should 
win from us such pointed approval, such 
unstinted applause, as these few and re- 
markable cases we meetin the gloomy 
chronicles of war, of generous and kindly 
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less “parliamentary discipline” and a 
great deal more liberty of speech and 
thought. And so it is, that the more an 
American contemplates the details of 
those European systems which subordi- 
nate liberty to other principles, the better 
satisfied he is with that system under 
which he lives, and by which he may be 
free to speak and act. 


impulse, or gracious and charitable action, 

transcending the lurid exigencies of battle. 
And so indeed it happens, Alexander's 
heady charge at the Granicus has never 
been so loudly sung as his sympathy for 
Darius, and his kindy care for that king’s 
household at Issus. Czesar has won more 
praise for the tears he shed over Pompey, 
than for all the grandeur of his achieve- 
ments. “The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” it endorses for itself, and, leav- 
ing no room for suspicion of policy, wears 
its own simple unassailed credentials up- 
on its face, And after Mercy comes Sen- 
sibility. It was one great source of that 
magic power of Napoleon over his follow- 
ers, that, though tried in the furnaces of 
a hundred battle-fields, his heart never 
seemed to lose its tenderness. The 
Guard who died for him at Waterloo was 
made up of men who had seen him weep 
by the side of the dying Lannes, and re- 
fuse to be comforted because Duroc was 
slain, 

More praiseworthy, perhaps, than even 
mercy and tender feeling, because more 
rare and precious, are instances of fore- 
thought and kindly solicitude, of that 
circumspect and far-searching courtesy 
which is alone the unerring ensign of the 
true gentleman, and for the exercise of 
which the flinty highway of war is the 
least favorable parade-ground in the 
world, 

By the true gentleman, I mean a very 
infrequent personage indeed. “ Which 
of us,” says Thackeray in his sad way, 
“can point out many such in his circle— 
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men whose aims are generous, whose 
truth is constant, and not only constant 
in its kind but elevated in its degree; 
whose want of meanness makes them sim- 
ple; who can look the world honestly 
in the face, with an equal, manly sym- 
pathy for the great and small? We all 
know a hundred whose coats are very 
well made, and a score who have excel- 
lent manners, but of gentle- 
men, how many?” Suchaman,so kindly, 
so courteous, so simple, so absolutely free 
from every impulse that is not entirely 
generous, and entirely spontaneous, is 
rare indeed. Yet there are such, aye, 
and men who recall to our minds that 
still higher type of the gentleman whom 
honest old Dekker wrote of: 


“The best of men 
Thate’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breath’d.” 


This was the gentleman, Christ, the 
first: miracle in whose life was a piece of 
kindly courtesy to his embarrassed enter- 
tainer, and whose last act, almost, in the 
sharp agony of crucifixion, was to pro- 
vide a home and a protector for his afflict- 
ed mother. It was in earnest recogni- 
tion of this that Dekker wrote. 

These remarks have been suggested to 
us by a circumstance in the life of a dis- 
tinguished soldier, which seems to intro- 
duce us, by a single stroke, to two very 
noble gentlemen, who were such as 
Thackeray has described, and who pat- 
terned humbly after him of whom Dek- 
ker said his simple panegyric. 

These two gentlemen were the late 
Duke of Wellington, and the lamented 
Lord Raglan, who died before his nation 
knew half the generous qualities that 
adorned his life. Lord Raglan was the 
especial favorite of the “ Iron Duke,” who 
not only admired his talents, relied upon 
his integrity, and gave him his entire 
confidence, but bestowed upon him also 
his warmest friendship and intimacy. 
From 1808 until the Duke’s death, they 
were constantly united in arms and in 
intercourse, and on all occasions the 
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younger man, devoted equally to his 
general's interests and to his person, gave 
him the most faithful and single-hearted 
service. They first met in Dublin, where 
Raglan, (then and until long afterward 
known as Lord Fitzroy Somerset)’ had 
reported himself as a new recruit to the 
General Staff. On the voyage from Cork 
to Spain, Wellington and Lord Fitzroy 
studied Spanish together, and soon be- 
came friends. The Duke quickly under- 
stood the character and appreciated the 
frank and manly virtues of his young 
aide-de-camp, then scarce twenty, and 
his summary of that character, when once 
asked, was the highest eulogy that could 
be pronounced; “TI will tell you Lord 
Fitzroy’s character in a single word,” 
said Wellington; “heisa man who would 
not tell a lie to save his life.” 

So convinced was Wellington of the 
youth’s ability and integrity, that he 
attached him to himself immediately, 
giving him the most responsible charges, 
and finally confirming his confidence, in 
1811, by making him Military Secretary, 
the most delicate and confidential position 
inhisarmy. Napier’s History eloquently 
expatiates upon Somerset’s signal services 
in this post. He discharged his multitu- 
dinous duties with faithful exactitude. 
He was present in every action, and dis- 
played a courage which, while it was not 
so theatrical as that of Murat, “Je beau 
Sabreur,” nor so impetuous as that of Ney, 
“le plus brave des braves,” won for him the 
reputation of a man absolutely uncon- 
scious of fear, so that he was spoken of 
as being as cool, composed, and courteous 
under fire asin a drawing-room, This 
modest, unostentatious kind of courage 
was often remarked and envied in the 
Crimea, where men noticed with wonder 
that the old general never seemed to be 
conscious even of danger, much less to 
experience its excitements, While Saint 
Arnaud, brave as he, felt his blood boiling 
at fever heat, or savage old Pellissier 
raved like a bull that has smelt blood, or 
reckless Bosquet dashed along the line 
of his Zouaves, urging them forward to 
the tune of the Marseillaise, Lord Rag- 
lan sat his horse as quietly and as com-~- 
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posed'as if he were reading the Times in 
a London club-room. 

In 1814, Fitzroy Somerset tightened 
the ties that bound him to the Duke by 
marrying his niece, Miss Wellesley Pole, 
whom he had met at Paris, at the Con- 
ference of the Allies. It was a case of 
love at first sight, and a very happy 
marriage resulted. The honeymoon was 
celebrated amidst great festivities, right 
upon which came a thunder-clap. The 
Napoleon, over whose destruction all 
were rejoicing, had escaped from Elba. 
Presto! He was in Paris, the Bourbons 
were no more, the Empire was reéstab- 
lished, and once again the Hue and Cry 
resounded over Europe. After that came 
Waterloo. 

Wellington was resolved to fight, but 
he was doubtful of the result, and so, had 
constrained the ladies who followed him 
to seek refuge somewhere. Lady Somer- 
set had accordingly gone from Brussels 
to Antwerp, to be ready for embarkation 
in case of disaster. The 18th of June 
came; the cannon that had preluded at 
Ligny and Quartre Bras, now concen- 
trated their dreadful tumult upon the 
field of Waterloo. During all that woful 
day, Lord Fitzroy had kept his place by 
his general, unhurt while every other 
aide was shot down; and when the de- 
feat had become a rout, and the Prussians 
followed the broken French battalions 
like blood-hounds, the young husband 
took pencil and paper, scrawled a few 
lines, and sent them by a speedy messen- 
ger to his anxious wife: “The battle is 
over, the fight is won, and I am safe /” 

These were the last words ever written 
by that faithful right hand) His duty 
nobly done, and the calls of his affection- 
ate solicitude discharged, Lord Fitzroy 
started with his Chief and General Alava 
to ride over the ghastly field. There 
came a stray shot, and the aide-de-camp’s 
arm was shattered at the elbow, and 
hung useless at his side. He would not 
dismount, but, patient as an Indian, rode 
on until he reached the Duke’s quarters 
at Waterloo village, t:vo miles in the 
rear. Here he went in search of surgeons, 
and found them in a room where Gordon 
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was dying, and the Prince of Orange 
groaning under his wounds. Amputation 
was necessary, and was submitted to 
without a murmur. The first intimation 
that the Prince of Orange had of his fellow 
patient’s presence, much less of the pain- 
ful operation he was undergoing, was 
hearing him call out to the attendant, 
after the limb was severed: “ Hallo! 
don’t carry away that arm till I have 
taken off my ring!” It was the engage- 
ment-ring his wife had given him. I 
think it would be hard to find a more 
exemplary instance of the refined and 
delicate sentiment of true affection than 
this. The ring was hallowed to Lord 
Fitzroy because her gift, and he thought 
of it even in his pain because he felt she 
would regret his having lost it. Nor did 
his considerate and self-forgetful devotion 
stop here. He had written to his wife 
that he was safe, but she would return 
to Brussels, and there would hear of his 
wound. He must be on the spot, to give 
her the intelligence himself, and encour- 
age her into fortitude by his presence, 
So, at the risk of his life, and at the cost 
of incalculable torture, (for the wound 
was fearfully painful, a nerve having being 
tied in the haste of the operation) he 
caused himself to be removed to Brussels 
that very night. On the way one of the 
arteries broke in the stump, and he 
would have bled to death but for the 
chance presence of a surgeon in the ve- 
hicle, who kept his finger upon the vessel 
during the whole journey, and until it 
could again be taken up. And all this 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset did and endured 
that his young wife might not be made 
anxious about him. 

This was one gentleman. Let us see 
how the other revealed himself. Having 
lost his right arm, Lord Fitzroy was filled 
with fear lest it should cost him his posi- 
tion as Military Secretary, a place less 
valuable to him from its emoluments and 
honors than because it secured him such 
confidential relations with his beloved 
chief. He himself did not feel disabled— 
and he proved his energy by beginning 
the practice of writing with his left hand 
on the very day after the amputation. But 





he dreaded lest the Duke and the Gov- 
ernment should deem him incompetent 
for a place demanding so much activity, 
and he was anxious accordingly. The 
stern Wellington, however, overwhelmed 
with cares and duties as he was, was yet 
as thoughtful and solicitous for his favor- 
ite as that favorite had been for his wife. 
He suspected Lord Fitzroy’s apprehen- 
sions, and cast about for an effectual way 
to relieve them. And in doing so, he hit 
upon a method so full of an exquisite, re- 
fined delicacy, that I think we cannot 
employ too strong words to express our 
admiration of it. 

There was in the Duke’s army a Colonel 
Felton Harvey, an officer of distinction, 
in connection with whom history has 
embalmed another rare and precious in- 
stance of the amenities of war, in the 
shape of gallantry on the part of an ene- 
my, as chilvaric as humane. This Colonel 
Harvey had lost his right arm in one of 
the Peninsula fights, but had gotten over 
his wound in time to take part in the 
battle of Salamanca. During a charge, 
he was encountered by a French officer, 
who rode against him and was about to 
cut him down, when, perceiving that his 
opponent was deprived of his sword-arm, 
he arrested his own hand, drew back his 
weapon, poised for the blow, gave the 
military salute with it, instead of the ex- 
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pected blow, exchanged a courteous bow, 
and then spurred rapidly away, in search 
of some antagonist more nearly his equal! 
Was not this a hero also, this nameless 
cavalier, filled with a spirit as preux and 
chivalrous as that of Bayard? Well, the 
very next day after Waterloo, Welling- 
ton called upon Fitzroy, and, after leaving 
the room, waited upon Lady Fitzroy’s 
mother, and told her that, during Fitz- 
roy’s illness, his place would be filled by 
this Colonel Harvey, this soldier maimed 
like himself in the right arm. Could it 
be possible for any one to have selected 
a more delicate and nicer method of as- 
suring Fitzroy that the loss of his arm 
was to make no difference in his situa- 
tion—still more, that the Duke would 
retain him not simply because his friend, 
but because he really felt that his abilities 
for the post were in nowise impaired? 
I am very sure that Ido not know an- 
other instance wherein the true gentle- 
manly instinct displays itself more beau- 
tifully than in this, And it is not hyper- 
bolical to assert thateven Waterloos would 
not be so dearly purchased after all, were 
they capable of evolving from hard- 
pressed human nature many such exam- 
ples of the finer nobility of thought and 
impulse that resides in men’s souls and 
hearts. 


————— ~~" 


THE VIRGINIA COMPANY: 


ITS PURITAN AFFINITIES, WITH SKETCHES OF SOME OF ITS PREACHERS. 


Tue Virginia Company, previous to its 
dissolution by James the First, had grown 
to be aruling power in England. The 
days of its meetings at the house of John 
Ferrar, the upright merchant in St. 
Sythe’s lane, or in the capacious halls of 
Sir Edwin Sandys, one of its treasurers 
or governors, were anticipated with in- 
terest by the tradesmen of London, and 
viewed with suspicion by the followers 
of the Court. Around its board were 
gathered the talent, the enterprise, and 
the pluck of Old England. The Earl of 
Southampton, the patron of Shakspeare, 


was its last and most accomplished gov- 
ernor; while Nicholas Ferrar, the pure 
mystic but exemplary business man, 
George Sandys, who, when a resident in 
Virginia, indulged his poetic fancy in a 
versification of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Captain John Smith and John Pory, the 
world-wide travelers, John Donne, poet 
and Dean of St. Paul's, Edward Cecil, 
and Horatio Vere, generals distinguished 
for military skill, and Edward Herbert, 
the brother of the holy poet George, 
ambassador at the Court of France, 
known in literature as Lord Cherbury, 
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and the author of a work on “ Deism,” 
with many others, still celebrated in 
history, were frequent attendants at its 
Courts. 

They were, as a body, men of intelli- 
gence, expanded by education and con- 
tact with the nations across the channel. 
They prized the liberties of England, and 
viewed with pain the growing assump- 
tions of the monarch and his prelates. 
Their patriotism made them even willing 
to face the frowns of his “Sacred Majes- 
ty.” When Selden, Southampton, and 
Edwin Sandys were confined by the 
King, two officers were sent to search 
the house of the last-named. His high- 
toned wife, with womanly dignity, bore 
the inquisition of her drawers and jew- 
elry casket, but when they demanded 
the key of her husband's library and pa- 
pers, an indignant soul forced this ut- 
terance from her lips: “I wish his Majes- 
ty had a key to unlock her husband’s 
heart, that he might see that not anything 
was there but loyalty.” 

Loyalty was the sentiment that ever 
ruled the Virginia Company, when San- 
dys and Southampton were its leaders, 
but in the signification of this term, they 
did not include a slavish compliance with 
the whims of a capricious monarch, nor 
could they feel that it was a manly Eng- 
lish sport to hunt down Puritans, who 
objected to a few of the ceremonials of 
the Church, although it was laudable in 
a double sense, in the eyes of the Court. 
The father of Sandys, who had been an 
eminent archbishop, in his last will bore 
this testimony: “I am now and ever 
have been persuaded that some rites and 
ceremonies are not expedient for this 
church now, but thatin the church reform- 
ed, and in all this time of the Gospel, they 
may better be disused by little and little, 
than now more and more urged.” His 
tutor had been the judicious Hooker. 
William Brewster, after being educated 
at Cambridge and then attached to an 
English legation on the continent, sub- 
sequently was postmaster at Scrooby, a 
manor, of which Sir Edwin Sandys held a 
deed, so that it was not remarkable that 
the latter should have been disposed to 
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help those who for conscience sake wish- 
ed to leave their native land 

Rapin, in his History of England, states 
that Bancroft being informed that great 
numbers were preparing to embark, ob- 
tained a proclamation prohibiting them 
to transport themselves to Virginia, with- 
out a special license. 

This barrier helped to turn the emi- 
gration of Puritans for a time toward 
Leyden and Amsterdam. But in 1610, 
the rigid Archbishop died, and his suc- 
cessor, Abbott, was of a different type, 
and even accused of Puritanism and Ge- 
nevan sympathies. He was not the man 
to throw a straw in the way of any one 
that wished to cross the seas for con- 
science sake. Among the corporators of 
the second charter of the Virginia Com- 
pany, dated May 23, 1609, we find the 
names of William Brewster and Edward 
his son, and that month there sailed in 
the fleet of Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir 
George Somers, several Puritans, among 
others, Stephen Hopkins* and family, “a 
person,” says an old record, “ who had 
much knowledge in the Scriptures and 
could reason well therein.” The last 
was selected by the chaplain, Richard 
Buck, to be his clerk, and on Sundays 
at divine service, read the Psalms and 
Scriptures. Buck was not astrict ritualist, 
having been recommended to the Com- 
pany by the mild Dr. Ravis, one of the 
translators of the present version of the 
Bible, and then Bishop of London. 

When, in 1610, he arrived at James- 
town and looked upon his sick and starved 
countrymen, he held divine service, and 
not finding an appropriate petition in the 
solemn liturgy, out of a full heart he 
“made a zealous and sorrowful prayer.” 
A few weeks after this, Lord De la Ware 
arrived in the colony with Edward Brew- 
ster as captain of his body-guard. 

In 1611, Sir Thomas Dale arrived, ac- 
companied by Alexander Whitaker, called 





* Among those who came to Plymouth in 
the May Flower, was Stephen Hopkins, with 
several children by a former wife, and accom- 
panied by a second wife. Was he not the 
same that went to Virginia, and perhaps re- 
turned to England with Edward Brewster? 
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by historians the apostle of Virginia. He 
was the brother of the gentle and elegant 
William Whitaker, a distinguished Sep- 
aratist. preacher of London, and son of 
the learned professor at Cambridge, the 
reputed author of those Calvinistic arti- 
cles of religion, drawn up at Lambeth 
palace. Ina letter “to his very dear and 
loving cousin,” Mr. Gouge, the eminent 
Puritan minister of Black Friars, writ- 
ten on June 28, 1614, after a three 
years’ residence in Virginia, he says :— 
“ But I much more muse, that so few of 
our English ministers, who were so hot 
against the surplice, came hither where 
neither are spoken of. Do they not either 
wilfully hide their talents, or keep them- 
selves at home for fear of losing a few 
pleasures?” 

Lord Delaware having died at sea near 
the coast of America in 1618, Captain 
Edward Brewster acted as agent for his 
affairs in Virginia. The rapacious and 
unprincipled Governor, Samuel Argall, 
being thwarted in a scheme to divert the 
labor of servants of the deceased Lord, 
to his own profit, arrested him, called a 
court-martial, before which Brewster was 
tried and condemned to death. Owing 
to the petitions of the clérgy, and other 
reputable citizens, Argall desisted from 
executing the sentence, and allowed 
him to go to England, on condition that 
he would not do anything there to his 
disparagement, and promise never to re- 
turn, 

As early as 1617 Sir Edwin Sandys 
wrote asa “ very loving friend” to the Rev. 
John Robinson and his elder, William 
Brewster, at Leyden, relative to the trans- 
portation of their congregation to Virginia. 

A correspondent of a nobleman abroad, 
writes from London, Aug. 18, 1618, of 
“certain Brownists that have been con- 
fined in prison,” and in “ Young’s Chron- 
icles of the Pilgrims” is a letter from one 
Sabin Stairsmore, written in prison in 
September, detailing the circumstances of 
the confinement. 

Blackwell, who had been elder in the 
church of Amsterdam, was in London at 
the time, and seems to have offended his 
brethren by a quasi conformity. Not 
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long after, with a colony of 180 persons 
he sailed for Jamestown, but owing to the 
prevalence of dysentery, the captain, the 
elder, and nearly all the passengers died 
before the ship arrived. 

William Brewster and Robert Cush- 
man, as agents of the Leyden congrega- 
tion, were both in London early in the year 
1619, conferring with the Virginia Com- 
pany. On April 26, more than one hun- 
dred members of this company assembled 
at the house of Sir Thomas Smith, in Phil- 
pot Lane, a man prominent in commercial 
circles, formerly ambassador to Russia, 
Governor of the East India Company, 
and from its early organization, at the 
head of the Company for Virginia. It 
was the day appointed for the Quarterly 
Court, when, in accordance with their let- 
ters patent, there could be an election for 
officers. 

After the transaction of preliminary 
business, Sir Thomas Smith aequainted 
the members with two messages lately 
received from the King; the one was that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Secre- 
tary Calvert, stating that his Majesty had 
sent a man up suspected of deer-stealing, 
to be transported to Virginia; the other 
was, that this morning there came a mes- 
senger of the Chamber, to understand the 
welfare of the plantation, his Majesty hav- 
ing learned that a ship was come from 
thence. He then desired ‘the Court to 
proceed to the choice of officers, signify- 
ing that for these twelve years he hath 
willingly spent his labors and endeavors 
for the support thereof. And now being 
appointed by the King a Commissioner 
of his Navy, he could not give such good 
attendance thereon as he desired. Re- 
questing the Court to show him so much 
favor as to dispense with him, and to elect 
some worthy man in his place, for he has 
resolved to relinquish it, and therefore de- 
sires that two requests might be granted 
him for all his service done unto them ; 
first, that he might have good report ac- 
cording as he hath deserved; and secondly, 
that his accounts might with all speed be 
audited, that before he died he might see 
the same closed, and receive his quietus 
est under the Company’s seal.” 
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Like a great many public men in mod- 
ern times, he spoke for effect, not really 
wishing that he should be taken at his 
word, and his chagrin was great, when 
the Company cheerfully granted the favor 
requested, and proceeded to an election 
for a new Treasurer, or as we would say, 
President. There were three nominated 
for the office, and Sir Edwin Sandys re- 
ceived 59, Sir John Wolstenholme.23, and 
Alderman Johnson 18 balls. 

The election of Sandys was greeted 
with pleasure by the Puritans at Leyden. 
William Brewster was sick in London at 
the time, but Robert Cushman, on May 
12, wrote “to his loving friends,” that 
Sir Thomas Smith “ was very angry, and 
raised a faction to cavil and contend about 
the election, and to try Sir Edwin with 
many things that both might disgrace him, 
and also put him by his office of governor. 
It is most likely Sir Edwin will carry it, 
and if he do, things will go well in Vir- 
ginia; ifotherwise, they will go ill enough 
always. We hope in two or three Court 
days things will be settled, mean-space I 
think to go down into Kent, and come up 
again in fourteen days or three weeks 
hence.” 

Things did settle, as was anticipated, 
and under the regime of Sandys, the 
Company manifested new life, united with 
dignity and integrity. 

Their manuscript records state, that on 
May the 26th, fourteen days after Cush- 
man’s letter, one Mr. John Wyncopp, 
who had been previously commended by 
a letter from the late Thomas Clinton, 
third Earl of Lincoln, appeared at the 
meeting, expressed his intention to go in 
person to Virginia, with his associates, 
who were Brewster and others, and pre- 
sented his patent to the Court. Wyn- 
copp’s patent was referred to a commit- 
tee, that was to meet at Edwin Sandys’ 
house on the next Friday morning, who 
were directed “to consider, and if need 
be, to correct the same.” 

On the 17th of June, “ by reason it grew 
late, and the Court ready to break up, 
and as yet Mr, John Whincop's* patent 


* Whincop is also the spelling of MSS. 
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for him and his associates to be read ; -it 
was ordered that the seal should be an- 
nexed unto it, and referred the trust 
thereof to the Auditors to examine that it 
agree with original, which if it does not, 
they have permission to bring it into the 
Court and cancel it;” and a few days 
later it was ordered that “sundry Kent- 
ish men who would seat and plant them- 
selves in Virginia, should have as large 
privileges and immunities as is granted 
to any others in that land,” 

The patent here spoken of was sent to 
Leyden to be examined by the Puritans, 
along with the proposal of Thomas Wes- 
ton, merchant of London, to transport 
them to Virginia. 

At the time the patent was granted, 
both William Brewster, and his son Ed- 
ward, late of Virginia, were in the city, 
the latter being engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of Governor Samuel Argall, who had 
been recalled for his many malpractices 
and tyrannical acts, and who had arrived 
early in May. 

In August, 1619, Naunton, one of the 
King’s Secretaries, who delivered an 
oration on the death of the learned Whita- 
ker of Cambridge, and supposed to be 
friendly toward the Puritans, writes to 
an acquaintance that Brewster was fright- 
ened back into the low countries, his 
son having conformed to the Church, 
The son alluded to, was, no doubt, Cap- 
tain Edward, whose name now begins to 
appear among the list of members present 
at the meetings of the Company. 

The same year the patent was issued 
to Wyncopp, another was given to Mr. 
Peirce, but when the Northern branch of 
the Company reorganized and obtained 
a charter, as the Plymouth Company, for 
planting New England and comprising 
the territory between the fortieth and 
forty-eighth degrees of north latitude, 
a second patent was taken for the Puri- 
tans in the name of John Peirce, which 
called forth the following resolution on 
July, 16, 1621, at a meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Company. 

“Tt was moved, seeing that Mr. John 
Peirce had taken a patent of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, and thereupon seated his 





Company within limits of the northern 
plantation, as by some was supposed, 
whereby he seemed to relinquish the 
benefit of the patent he took of this Com- 
pany, that, therefore, the said patent 
might be called in, unless it might appear 
he would begin to plant within the limits 
of the southern colony.” 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that the 
New England Company, with Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges as leader, was supposed to 
sympathize with the Court party, while 
the Virginia Company was friendly to the 
Puritans and Patriot party and hated by 
James, because it was a “school for a 
seditious parliament.” 

The Virginia Company recognized no 
supervision upon the part of any Bishop, 
and they were ready to send any “ that 
were sincere and devout in their calling” 
as ministers to Virginia. On December 
13, 1620, Captain Roger Smith, who 
was about to sail with fifty persons, 
moved “in behalf of a young scholar, 
desirous to go with him this present 
voyage, that he might be admitted preach- 
er to the people now sent. , The Com- 
mittee hereupon agreed to give hima 
text to preach upon, a fortnight hence, 
in the handling whereof if they found 
him a sufficient scholar, he should be en- 
tertained accordingly.” The requirement 
of atrial sermon seems to have been no 
unusual occurrence, for the next year 
the Court was informed that Mr. Leat, 
formerly a preacher in Newfoundland, 
and commended by Mr. Slaney, a promi- 
nent merchant of London, “ for his civil 
and good carriage,” was anxious to go to 
Virginia, and would put the Company to 
no charge except for necessaries and such 
books as should be useful to him ; “which 
request the Court thought very reasonable 
and referred him to the General Commit- 
tee, to be treated and concluded with, 
touching some moderate allowances to 
be bestowed upon him,” and they ap- 
pointed him to preach on Sunday sen- 
night, in Saint Scythe’s church* in the 


* Stowe, the chronicler of London in the 
16th century, says: 
“Saint Swithen’s lane, so called of Saint 
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afternoon, “ proposing several texts unto 
him, to take his choice, but being more 
willing to take what text the Company 
would give him, they appointed him 9th 
of Isay, 2nd verse.” 

The Earl of Southampton had been 
arrested in June, 1621, and while confined, 
examined as to his “ correspondence with 
the Brownists,” but was released early 
in July. 

On the tenth of this month, he attend- 
ed a meeting of the Company, and recom- 
mended “Mr. Bolton, minister, for his 
honesty and sufficiency in learning,” and 
as fit for a vacant place in Virginia. Mr. 
Bolton became the first Christian minis- 
ter on the eastern shore of Virginia. In 
the manuscript records of the colony is 
the following warrant :— 


“Whereas it is ordered by the Gov- 
ernor and Council that Mr, Bolton, Minis- 
ter, shall receive for his salary this year 
throughout all the plantations at the 
eastern shore, ten pounds of tobacco and 
one bushel of corn for every planter and 
tradesman above the age of sixteen years 
alive at the crop. These are to require 
Captain William Eps, commander of the 
said plantation, to raise the said - ten 
pounds of tobacco and one bushel of corn 
to be levied accordingly throughout all 
the said plantations, charging all persons 
there residing to yield ready obedience, 
and to be aiding and assisting unto the 
said Captain William Eps in the execu- 
tion of the warrant, as they will answer 
the contrary at their peril. Given at 
James City, November 21, 1623. 

Francis Wyatt.” 


The next week it was signified that 
Sir Francis Wyatt’s brother, being a 
Master of Arts anda good divine very 
willing to go with bim this present voy- 
age, might be placed as minister over his 
people, and that the same allowance 
might be given to him as to others, and 
that his wife might have transportation 
free. 


Swithen’s, a parish church by London Stone. 
This lane is replenished on both sides with 
fair builded houses.” 
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On May 8, 1622, the Company con- 
sidered the request of Mr. Robert Staples, 
recommended by Mr. Abraham Chamber- 
lain, and near twenty divines, who wished 
to go with his wife and child to Virginia, 
where a brother wasliving. They deter- 
mined “that although their stock was 
spent, they would bind themselves to 
give him twenty pounds,” toward an 
outfit, and that he might give some testi- 
mony as to his sufficiency “he was de- 
sired to preach upon Sunday sennight, 
in the afternoon, at St. Scythe’s church, 
which he promised to perform,” 

In the same year, on the 3d of July, “the 
Court thought fit to bestow a freedom 
upon Mr, Pemberton, a minister of God’s 
word intending forthwith to go to Vir- 
ginia, and there, to employ himself for 
the converting of the Infidels.” 

Governor Argall, and John Rolfe, the 
secretary of the colony during his admin- 
istration, became very offensive to the 
Company, not only for persecution of Ed- 
ward Brewster, but for sharp dealings 
with the Indians. In a letter of Aug. 
23, 1618, written in behalf of the Company, 
to the Governor, it was said: ‘ We can- 
not imagine why you should give us warn- 
ing, that Opechankano and the natives, 
have given the.country to Mr. Rolfe’s 
child, and that they reserve it from all 
others, till he comes of years, except, as 
we suppose, as some do here report it, to 
be a device of ‘your own, to some special 
purpose for yourself.” 

The man of sentiment does not desire 
the office of iconoclast, and it is hard to 
tear down the idol, that Virginia, and the 
whole American people have for two cen- 
turies worshiped. 

The bald truth in dissipating the myth 
of Pocahontas, is as unromanti¢e as the 
naturalist who from love of creeping 
things, coolly dissects the glossy and 
beautiful cocoon of silk, to inspect the 
worm. But it must be confessed that the 
most authentic early records know noth- 
ing of the child that threw herself between 
the Englishman and the weapon intended 
to slay, sculptured by Capellano, nor of 
that same maiden developed into “a love- 
ly form with lovely soul,” kneeling in 
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Christian humility, so impressively por- 
trayed on canvas, in the rotunda of the 
nation’s capitol. 

As Hennepin and La Hontan deluded 
the French nation with improbable stories, 
so did John Smith beguile the English. 
More than ten years after his return from 
Virginia he published what he omitted to 
allude to in previous narratives, and told 
the romantic story of his saviour, Poca- 
hontas, 

Good old Fuller, an historian free from 
all malice, yet abundant in humor, was 
a contemporary of the wonderful man, 
knew him well, and gives a biography in 
his ‘“ Worthies of England.” He quaintly 
says: “It standeth much to the diminu- 
tion of his deeds, that he alone is the her- 
ald to proclaim and publish them.” After 
stating that Smith died in 1631, he adds: 
“He was buried in St. Sepulchre's church, 
on the south side thereof, having a rant- 
ing epitaph inscribed. on The 
orthography, poetry, history, and divinity 
in this epitaph, are much alike.” Ban- 
croft, misled by Smith, tells us of “an 
honest and discreet young Englishman, 
an amiable enthusiast who emigrated to 
the forests of Virginia, and daily, hourly 
as it were, in his very sleep, heard a voice 
crying in his ears that he should strive to 
make Pocahontas a Christian.” 

Strachey, a gentleman of character, sec- 
retary under Lord Delaware, says that 
Powhatan called one of his daughters 
Pocahontas, which means “little wanton,” 
and represents her when about twelve 
years of age, as being lively as a cricket. 
“The younger women,” he remarks, “ go 
not shadowed amongst their own company 
until they be nigh eleven or twelve returns 
of the leaf old, nor are they much ashamed, 
and therefore would the before-remember- 
ed Pocahontas, a well-featured, but wanton 
young girl, Powhatan’s daughter, some- 
times resorting to our fort, of the age then 
of eleven or twelve years, get the boys 
forth, into the market-place, and make 
them wheel, falling on their hands, turn- 
ing their heels upward, when she would 
follow.” 

At a very early age, and but a year or 
two after these gyrations in the undress 





of an oriental gymnosophist, she was the 
wife of a young Indian warrior. 

John Rolfe appears also to have been 
a married man when he sailed from Eng- 
land, with Sir Thomas Gates. While the 
party was at the Bermudas, his child, just 
born, was christened by the chaplain with 
the name of Bermuda. 

He arrived in Virginia in 1610, and 
visited England in 1616, with Pocahon- 
tas. 

She was lionized as a novelty, and con- 
trary to her wishes commenced her re- 
turn journey in 1617, but died at Graves- 
-end, 

Rolfe, after her death, was Secretary 
of the Colony, and remained in that po- 
sition until he was superseded by John 
Pory. In 1621, Lady Delaware com- 
plained to the Virginia Company that he 
was unlawfully detaining the property of 
her late husband, anf asked for redress. 
He died «in. 1622; for on October the 
seventh of that year, Mr. Henry Rolfe 
petitioned the Company ‘that the estate, 
his brother John Rolfe deceased, left in 
Virginia, might be inquired out, for the 
maintenance of his relict wife and chil- 
dren, and for his indemnity, having 
brought up the child, his said brother 
had by Powhatan’s daughter, which child 
is yet living, and in his custody.” 

Whether the widow of Rolfe was the 
same wife, who first accompanied him to 
Virginia, cannot be ascertained. 

At the same time that Pocahontas was 
brought over to stir up an interest in the 
plantation, and a zeal for the conversion 
of Infidels, other savage maidens came 
to England, whose condition was soon 
pitiable. 

The Company, learning from Sir Wil- 
liam Throckmorton on May 11, 1620, 
that an Indian girl, brought over by Sir 
Thomas Dale, who had lived as a servant 
with a merchant in Cheapside, was very 
weak of a consumption, at the house of 
the Puritan minister, William Gouge, in 
the Black Friars, a man whose name was 
in all the churches, in consequence of his 
daily deeds of love and charity ; and that 
he had “taken great care to comfort her, 
both in soul and body,” agreed “ to be at 
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the charge of twenty shillings a week for 
two months, (if it pleased God, she be 
not before the expiration thereof restored 
to health, or die in the mean season) for 
the administering of physic, and cordials 
for her health, and that the first payment 
begin this day sennight, because Mr. 
Treasurer's accounts for this year were 
set up.” 

“Sir William Throckmorton, out of his 
private purse, for the same, hath promised 
to give forty shillings, all which money is 
ordered to be paid to Mr. Gouge, through 
the good assurance the Company hath 
of his careful management.” 

One of the first movements of the 
Company, under the Sandys influence, 
was to carry out a project of a Universi- 
ty in Virginia, with a College for the ed- 
ucation of Indian youth, and on Novem- 
ber 15, 1620, one month before the arrival 
of the Pilgrims on the Atlantic coast, at 
a meeting of the Court, after, minutes 
were read, a stranger stepped in, and 
presented for the College in Virginia, a 
map of Sir Walter Raleigh, and “four 
great books,” valued at ten pounds, one 
a translation of Augustine’s “ De civitate 
Dei,” and the other three the works in 
folio of the learned fellow of Cambridge, 
and eminent Puritan, William Perkins,* 
whose lectures John Robinson had listen- 
ed to, and whose catechism was used in 
the Leyden congregation. “For which so 
worthy a gift,” we are told the friend of 
Shakspeare, and patron of literature, “my 
Lord of Southampton desired the party 
that presented them, to return deserved 
thanks for himself, and the rest of the 
Company, to him that had so kindly be- 
stowed them.” 





* Governor Leverett, of Massachusetts, 
and his associates, in a letter to the dis- 
tinguished philosopher, Robert Boyle, wrote : 
“We are said to be factious in principles of 
religion. Answer :—If Mr. Perkins and those 
good old Puritans in King Edward the Sixth, 
and Queen Elizabeth’s time, did in their prin- 
ciples of religion teach evil doctrine, then ~ 
may we be rendered such: for our religion 
and principles are the same for substance 
with those old Christians and reformers, 
called Puritans. 
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After the settlement of Plymouth was 
commenced, the intercourse with James- 
town was perfectly harmonious, the same 
ships from England often carrying passen- 
gers to and trading with both places. 
Captain Thomas Jones, probably the mar- 
iner who commanded the May Flower in 
1620, for his various good services, was 
made a member of the Virginia Compa- 
ny in 1622, and the same year sailed for 
Plymouth, New England, and from hence 
to Jamestown. On his return from Vir- 
ginia, he brought as passenger the brill- 
iant John Pory, who had been attached 
to several foreign embassies, before he 
became Secretary of the Virginia Com- 
pany. Being a “sad drunkard” he did 
not “carry himself well,” was recalled, 
and was now going home, 

His intercourse with Governor Brad- 
ford and the brethren of the Plymouth 
Colony seems to have been mutually 
pleasant. In a letter to Bradford, dated 
August 28, 1622, he writes: “To your- 
self and Mr. Brewster, I most humbly 
acknowledge myself many ways indebted, 
whose books I would have you think 
very well bestowed, who esteems them 
such jewels, My haste would not suffer 
me to remember, much less to beg, Mr. 
Ainsworth’s elaborate work on the five 
books of Moses, both his and Mr. Robin- 
son’s, so highly commend the authors, as 
being most conversant in the Scriptures, 
of all others; and what good who knows, 
it may please God, to work by them 
through my hands, though most. unwor- 
thy, who finds such content in them. 
God have you all in his keeping. Your 
unfeigned, firm friend.” 

At a meeting of the Company held 
November 7, 1621, the following note 
directed to “Mr. Deputy treasurer, and 
the rest of the Council and Company of 
Virginia” was read. “ You shall receive, 
here enclesed, forty shillings, for a ser- 
mon, to be preached before the Virginia 
Company, this Michaelmas term, and be- 
fore the Quarter Court day. The place I 
leave to your Company’s appointment. 
Also I desire that Mr. Davenport may 
preach the first sermon, if the Company 
approve thereof. I will, if God permit, 
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make a perpetuity in this kind, so be- 
seeching your good acceptance of this 
small mite, and also that you Mr. Deputy 
perform your promise in concealing my 
name, I take my leave, and rest a daily 
Orator For VIRGINIA.” 

The Company agreed that the sermon 
should be preached by Mr. Davenport, 
and decided also that they would after- 
ward have a supper. 

John Davenport is a name too much 
honored in America, to be passed with 
slight notice. He was born in 1597, the 
son of an alderman of Coventry, educated 
at Oxford, and a relative of Christopher 
Davenport, a Roman Catholic Priest, the 
chaplain to Queen Henrietta Maria, under 
the name of Franciscus a Sancta Clara. 
About the year 1618, he took charge of 
the parish of St.Lawrence,Old Jewry,Lon- 
don, and in 1624, was elected Vicar of St. 
Stephens, Coleman Street. For a time 
the Bishop opposed his induction for the 
alleged want of certain college degrees, 
and “the report that he was a factious 
and popular preacher, charming large as- 
semblies of common people.” 

Davenport in a letter to Conway, one 
of the Secretaries of State, writes: “In 
six years past, his ministry has been more 
public and eminent than he desired, and 
is falsely accused by some of Puritanism. 
The want of college degrees was not 
caused by lack of ability but means; will 
use the first opportunity to obtain them.” 

Secretary Conway wrote to the Bishop 
of London in his behalf. ‘In his parish 
of St. Lawrence, Old Jewry, he uses the 
surplice, cross in baptism, and kneeling 
at the communion, It is a malicious arti- 
fice to call those persons puritanical, who 
by their gifts and graces, and acceptance 
with the people, can do the most good.” 

Davenport was now inducted in the 
new charge to which he had been elected, 
and for ten years faithfully served the 
parish, but at last the ritualism, and im- 
periousness of Laud forced him to separate 
from the church of his fathers. The fact 
is thus announced in a letter of the Arch- 
bishop, to James, January 2, 1634: “Since 
my return out of Scotland, Mr. John 
Davenport, Vicar of St,Stephen’s, Coleman 
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Street, whom I used with all moderation, 
about two years after I settled his judg- 
ment, having. him then at advantage 
enough to put extinguishment upon him, 
but forbore it, hath now resigned his 
vicarage, declared his judgment against 
conformity with the church of England, 
and is now gone, as I learn, to Amster- 
dam.” 

From Holland, he came to America, and 
with Theophilus Eaton, a former wealthy 
parishioner, became: in 1638, a founder 
and one of the pillars of the colony of 
New Haven, and then after thirty years 
labor there, was called to the First church 
in Boston, where he tarried two years, 
and at the age of 70 went to heaven. 

On October 23, 1622, the Deputy of the 
Company stated, that it was known unto 
them, that amongst the many worthy 
gifts bestowed on the plantation, there 
was the last year given by a person, refus- 
ing to be named, forty shillings per an- 
num for an annual sermon to be preached 
before them. “It was then voted that 
the Dean of Paul's, a brother of the 
Company, should preach the sermon,” 
and a committee, of which the chairman, 
was Sir John Danvers, the stepfather of 
the poet George Herbert, and later in life 
one of the signers of the death-warrant 
of Charles the First, was appointed to con- 
vey the request, and St. Michael’s church 
in Cornhill was designated as the most 
convenient place. 

“Tt was also agreed that the custom be- 
gan last year of having a supper, should 
be coritinued, and stewards were appoint- 
ed to arrange the time and place, and is- 
sue printed tickets, for each of which, 
three shillings should be charged to defray 
the expenses. And for that,” saith the 
manuscript, “at such great feasts venison 
is esteemed to be a most necessary com- 
pliment, the Court hath thought fit that 
a letter be addressec in the name of the 
Company unto such noblemen and gen- 
tlemen as are of this Society to request 
this favor at their hands, and withal their 
presence, at the said supper.” 

The letter-writers of the day speak of 
the supper as a grand affair, and passing 
off with great eclat. 
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John Donne, the Dean of St. Paul's, was 
in some respects the counterpart of the 
preacher that had the year before been 
invited to deliver the sermon. As the 
common’ people gladly listened to Daven- 
port, so poets and statesmen delighted to 
hear the caustic sentences of Donne. A 
decided Conformist, he urged his hearers 
not to go beyond sea to seek Christ “in 
a foreign church either where the church 
is but an antiquary’s cabinet, full of rags 
and fragments of antiquity, but nothing 
fit for that use for which it was first made ; 
or where it is so new a built house, with 
bare walls, that it is yet unfurnished of 
such ceremonies as should make it comely 
and reverend.” Atthe same time, he de- 
tested the persecuting spirit, and consid- 
ered the duellism of the church “ almost 
self-homicide between the non-conformed 
ministers and bishops.” To a friend he 
said: “ You know I never fettered nor im- 
prisoned the word religion; not straight- 
ening it friarly, not immuring it in a 
Rome, or a Wittemberg, or a Geneva; 
they are all virtual beams of one Sun.” 
His sermon before the ‘ Honorable 
Company of the Virginian Plantation,” 
was preached November 30, 1622, Acts 
1: 8, being the text. It is one of the 
best specimens of his style, abounding in 
quaint conceits, startling figures, pedantic 
quotations, faithful exhortations, and pun- 
gent appeals to the conscience. 
The introduction is in these words : 


“There are reckoned in this book, twenty- 
two sermons of the Apostles; and yet the 
book is not called the preaching but the 
Acts of the Apostles; and the acts of the 
apostles were to convey the name of Christ 
Jesus, and to propagate his Gospel over all the 
world, Beloved, you are actors upon the same 
stage too; the uttermost parts of the earth 
are your scene, act over the acts of the Apos- 
tles. Be you a light to the Gentiles that sit 
in darkness; be you content to carry Him 
over these seas, who dried up one Red Sea, 
for his first people, and hath poured out 
another Red Sea, His own blood, for them 
and us. 

“When man was fallen, God clothed him, 
made him a leather garment; then God de- 
scended to one occupation. When the time 
of man’s redemption was come, then God, as 
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it were to house him, became a carpenter’s 
son; there God descended to another occu- 
pation. Naturally, without doubt, man would 
have been his own tailor, and his own carpen- 
ter; something of these two kiads man 
would have done of himself though he had had 
no pattern from God. Butin preserving man 
who was fallen, to this redemption, by which 
he was to be raised, in preserving man from 
perishing in the flood, God descended to a 
third occupation, to be his shipwright, to give 
him the model of a ship, an ark, and so to 
be the author of that, which man himself in 
likelihood would never have thought of, a 
means to pass from nation to nation. 

“ Now as God taught us to make clothes, 
not only to clothe ourselves, but to clothe 
him in his poor and naked members here; as 
God taught us to build houses, not to house 
ourselves, but to house him, in erecting 
churches, to his glory; so God taught us to 
make ships, not to transport ourselves, but to 
transport him.” 


In concluding the sermon he refers to 
the importance of preaching the Gospel in 
Samaria or Virginia. 


“Those of our profession that go, you that 
send them who go, do all an apostolical func- 
tion. What action soever, hath in the first 
intention thereof to propagate the Gospel of 
Christ Jesus, that is an apostolical action. 

Preach to them doctrinally, preach to 
them practically ; enamor them with your jus- 
tice, and with your civility; but inflame them 
with your godliness and religion. Bring them 

‘to love aud reverence the name of that King 

that sends men to teach them the ways of 
civility in this world, but to fear and adore 
the name of that King of kings that sends 
men to teach them the ways of religion for 
the next world. Those amongst you that are 
old now should pass out of this world with 
this great comfort, that you contributed to 
the beginning of that commonwealth and of 
that church,. . . and you that are young 
now may live to see the enemy as much im- 
peached by that place, and your friends, your 
children as well accommodated in that place, 
as any other. 

“You shall have made this island, which is 
but the suburbs of the Old World, a bridge, a 
gallery to the new; to join all to that world 
that shall never grow old, the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Herbert, although twenty years younger, 
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was a friend and correspondent of Donne, 
and this last figure in the sermon, of Eng- 
land being but a bridge, for the passage 
of the civilization and religion of the Old 
World to the New, was subsequently 
modified: and wrought out in poetry by 
the former. In his last sickness, Herbert 
directed a book of poems to be given to 
his “ Dear brother,” Nicholas Ferrar, late 
Deputy Treasurer of the Virginia Compa- 
ny, to be published, if thought worthy. 
In the “Church Militant,” one of those 
poems that have since comforted the faith- 
ful, are these lines: 


“Religion stands on tip-toe in our land, 


Readie to passe to the American strand. 
* # * ts * * 


Then shall Religion, to America flee: 

They have their times of Gospel, e’en as we. 
My God, thou dost prepare for them a way, 
By carrying first their gold from them away, 
For gold and grace, did never yet agree : 
Religion always sides with poverty.” 

Isaak Walton tells us “when Mr. Fer- 
rar sent this work to Cambridge, to be 
licensed for the press, the Vice Chancellor 
would by no means allow the two so much 
noted verses, ‘ Religion stands on tip- 
toe,’ ete., to be printed; and Mr. Ferrar 
would by no means allow the book to be 
printed and want them.” At last the 
Vice Chancellor yielded and the poems 
were published in full, Donne’s sermon 
was the last of the annual discourses, 

On November 12, 1623, a letter was 
presented from the originator of the 
annual sermons, inclosing two pieces of 
gold, of forty shillings value, for the 
sermon to be preached that year, but 
owing to the factious spirit of a few of 
the Company who had the ear of the 
King, and the expectation that their 
charter might be called for at any hour, 
they deemed it expedient in this time of 
trouble to dispense with the sermon and 
supper. 

Before the next anniversary the charter 
had been declared null and void, and the 
Virginia Company was among the things 
that were. 

The Plymouth Company, basking in 
royal favor, was suffered to transport ali 
the Puritans they desired, and Virginia, 





one of the fairest lands under the sun, be- 
came a penal colony for dissolute persons, 
and a° mart for Dutch ships with their 
cargoes of negroes. Puritans that had 
gone there with wealth and character, 
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like Gookin and Bennett, were ignored 
by Governors Harvey and Berkeley, aiid 
many of them returned to Old England 
or moved to New England, as active 
friends of the Parliament. 


—_—___»+e—____ 


THE SUNKEN LEDGE. 


THE sea is calm ; the flowing tide 
Spreads smooth its sapphire pavement wide; 


o level, glittering floor, 
e, the vessels glide; 
And all lies still in daylight’s smile, 
The depths their sunken ledges hide : 


And where sometimes the breakers roar 
No smallest ripple is descried. 


But come again when yonder moon 
Her secret, magic arts hath plied, 


And ocean follows silently 
From these his wonted haunts aside, 


When round the rocks the ocean-weeds 
Hang heavy, in the hot breeze dried, 


And stranded lie the boats which now 
Rocked to and fro at anchor ride ; 


Then ebbing waters will disclose 
The Sunken Ledge’s blackened side, 


O’er which, at times, with sob and moan, 
The restless surge will swell and slide. 


Ah, friend! my heart is like the sea, 
As calm and still in silent pride, 


While ‘neath its surface motionless 
Great rocks of hidden griefs abide. 


But let me walk with thee to-night 
This deep, mysterious sea beside, 


When from its gleaming, blue expanse 
This dazzling light hath paled and died; 


When swallows skim the wave no more, 
And yonder gulls have homeward hied ; 


When, running on the lonely shore, 
The sand-bird wistfully has cried ; 


And sadly on the sea descends 
The gloom of shadowy eventide ; 


Then all the chill of cold reserve 
Which hath thy love so long defied, 


Shall melt away, and unto thee, 
O tender friend, and true and tried! 


The Sunken Ledge shal! show itself, 
My heart its secret shall confide, 


For at its ebb, for sympathy 
It yearns, and cannot be denied. 


ee. 


A MORNING WITH HIRAM POWERS. 


Ir was my good fortune to be in Flor- 
ence at the season of the year when every- 
thing in that beautiful city was at its 
height in attractiveness. The hills around 
were still white and chill with snow 
lingering upon their lofty summits; but 
the flowers in the Cascine were at their 
best in their spring bloom. The even- 
ings had come to be so warm, down on 
the plains, that the inhabitants had ‘al- 
ready begun their usual promenades under 
the long lines of sparkling lamps, which 
overhang the banks of the Arno, filling 


the streets with life and gayety and song. 
At the fixed hours, the great galleries of 
art were open daily to the throngs of 
visitors then crowding the Italian capi- 
tal. Volunteers were hurrying around 
the standard of Garibaldi, or joining them- 
selves with sober reserve to the regular 
ranks of theroyal army. The ways were 
bright with uniforms of many colors, and 
musical with the military bands. The 
air was fall of cheer and exhilaration. 
But of all the memories of my sojourn 
there, that is the most pleasant and pre- 
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cious, which I cherish of one forenoon 
spent in the company of our American 
Sculptor, Hiram Powers. His house, 
studio, and workshop are all within one 
inclosure. He seems to live in a comfort- 
able but unpretending style. It may 
have been his friendly acquaintance with 
the American Chaplain there, in whose 
company I went, or, perhaps, his cordial 
recognition of a fellow Vermonter in 
myself, that led him to be more than 
artistically gracious, but certainly he was 
exceedingly kind, and his courtesy made 
the hours fly pleasantly on winged feet. 

When he was summoned, in answer to 
our inquiry at the door, he was engaged 
in modeling. He appeared.in his every- 
day working-dress, On his head was the 
slight pasteboard cap which workmen 
on stone are wont to wear, and over his 
chest and down his front hung the linen 
apron to keep off the soiling of the clay. 

I set him down as about sixty years 
old. I have since learned that he was 
born in 1805. His figure is compact, of 
medium size, full of rough, muscular en- 
ergy. His features are regular, crowded 
with character and life. His hair has 
already turned to a fine iron-gray; his 
eyes are wonderfully expressive, flashing 
or half suffusing often with his variant 
moods of feeling; his demeanor was to 
the last degree gentle, calm, and modest, 
although in his manner he frequently rose 
to a spirited enthusiasm as the conversa- 
tion excited him, 

We found ourselves standing in the 
immediate presence of his finished works, 
busts, models, and statues; and at once 
our conference took form from them. He 
conducted us with him through the sev- 
eral rooms, in which a large number of 
helpers were busily engaged in forward- 
ing the processes through which the de- 
tails of sculpture are carried on. The 
rude laboriousness, by which in their 
earliest reductions the blocks from the 
quarry are shaped into forms for the gal- 
leries, all falls into the hands of artisans 
trained merely to stone-cutting. My 
impulse was amusingly mythologic to 
keep rehearsing particulars of Promethe- 
us; for “the first man” seemed starting 
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out from the clay in a score of uncouth 
forms. 

The models were placed in the midst 
of the upright stones, in view of all the 
workmen. At first, it was a most ener- 
getic mallet which struck away huge 
chips of marble from the shapeless mass, 
with a rollicking sense of haste to deliver 
some beautiful being imagined to be im- 
prisoned within it. But before long, the 
task was committed to more skillful care ; 
and the fresh journeyman treated it with 
gentler measures of violence, and more 
temperate enthusiasm. Then came the 
third in the line ; and he dealt with dainty 
compasses, and delicate files, making 
mysterious black spots at exact depths, 
and precise widths, and measured dis- 
tances, These men, Mr. Powers assured 
us, were his life-long companions. He had 
chosen them, and trained them, and trust- 
ed them, for many years, until he could 
not do without them. They were no or- 
dinary hands, but belonged to his artistic 
and professionally related family. 

With them, he remarked, rested his 
main difficulty in returning to America; 
which, indeed, he declared almost plain- 
tively, he very much desired to do. But 
he could not take them with him; they 
had families, they spoke no English, and 
they were peculiarly attached to their 
own land, And he could not leave them, 
for they were essential to his execution 
of orders for such pieces as his own hand, 
unaided, could never by any possibility 
meet; and moreover, he was greatly in- 
terested in them; he spoke feelingly, 
with an affectionate glance around upon 
the faithful company, as he added, he 
could not bear to have them scattered, 
they had followed his fortunes so long. 
Still, he believed most resolutely that he 
should some time behold his old home 
again, 

The charm of this disclosure of the de- 
tails of sculpture lay not only in its nov- 
elty, but in the ready explanation which 
this really great artist was willing to give 
of the various forms of procedure. He 
answered my curious, inquisitive words 
and looks with singular minuteness and 
patience, relating the history of more 
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than one of his famous works, from its 
very earliest inception as a mere ideal, to 
the first form it had taken in the clay 
model, and then forward to its comple- 
tion in the statue. The genius, any one 
could discoyer, all really lay in the begin- 
ning of the thing; the rest was a mere 
attainment of skill, industry, and patience. 
The brain, the eye, the hand; that is 
the order. 

As Mr, Powers removed the linen coy- 
ering from his statue of “Eve,” I could 
see by the sparkle of his eye his own un- 
affected satisfaction and delight in this 
first approved work of his hand. This, 
it will be remembered, was the fine crea- 
tion, which he showed with such charac- 
teristic diffidence to the great Thorwald- 
sen, only remarking as he unvailed it: 
“This was my earliest attempt at the 
ideal.” 

The generous master, caught by its em- 
inent beauty, its accurate proportions, 
and its positively faultless expression, ex- 
claimed: ‘ You may say it was your 
first, but any other man would be proud 
to call it his last!” 

No person of any intelligence and feel- 
ing would hesitate to accept that as a 
final judgment, pronounced by a compe- 
tent authority, when he is standing in 
the presence of this exquisite figure. But 
no words of mine can’ reproduce the 
singular emotions of interest one feels, 
when he listens, as I did, to the analysis 
made by the artist himself of his own 
mental creation in the stone. He alone 
of all men could tell what he had thought 
of, and relate how he had managed to 
give his ideal expression. 

He is multiplying copies of that beau- 
tiful face now in busts; and he called my 
attention somewhat suddenly in illustra- 
tion of a remark he was making, to one 
of these, impulsively twitching the cover- 
ing off from its immaculately white form. 
His own conversation had already educat- 
ed my imagination, as well as arrested 
it, and on the first glance at this marvel- 
ous countenance in marble, I fairly ex- 
claimed; ‘ Why, how do you get such 
expression? That woman feels wretch- 
edly; and yet I am not able to detect 
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where are the lines or curves that show 
it. Tell me just the locality; I see it all, 
and yet what is it 1 see? She seems the 
unhappiest woman in the world!” 

He answered slyly, in quiet apprecia- 
tion of my professional blunder: “It is 
not likely there were many women in the 
world then, who felt much worse than 
Eve did.” 

I was humiliated at the hapless result 
of my early essay in art-criticism; but 
he pitied me and forbore, I saw by the 
twinkle in his eye, so I ventured to press 
the question, for I wanted to know pre- 
cisely where grief or sorrow is located 
in a human face, 

“She has just lost. Paradise,” he an- 
swered; “the regret she is feeling is all 
over the face. See now,”—here he cover- 
ed the upper part of the marble with his 
hand—‘“ I shut off the eyes, and the dis- 
tress is in her mouth; I cover up the 
mouth,”—his hand slid down—“ and the 
distress is in her eyes.” 

Anybody can recognize the plain things 
a great artist is pointing out. But he 
immediately added: ‘Of course the 
mouth has most of any expression always ; 
you know they say the mouth is the door 
of the soul, and the eyes are the windows. 
If you wanted to see a person at home, 
you would go to the door.” And then he 
turned to another piece of work he was 
going to show us; and quietly, with a 
love of order, first drew the linen sack 
over this; but just as he left it, he re- 
marked meditatively: ‘but if you want- 
ed only a word with a person, and must 
get an answer right to the point, and very 
quick, I suppose you would call to her, 
most likely, just to open the window and 
speak,” 

Then he directed my attention to 
“Ginevra,” another bust taken from a 
statue. This he interpreted in much the 
same way as before. He rehearsed some 
of the details of the familiar picture, as 
drawn by Rogers in the poem, his voice 
sounding very pleasantly as he repeated 
the lines: 

‘“‘ And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
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The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gayety, 

Her pranks the favorite theme of every 

tongue.” 

It may well be conjectured with what 
intensity of interest I followed his fin- 
ger with my eye as he pointed to the 
“coronet;” then to the look, “so arch, 
so full of mirth;” the rim of “bridal 
dress,” the embroidery of which was 
visible just where the slight folds were 
lost in the draped finish of the pedestal. 
And I started impulsively, under the ab- 
rupt change from his meditative mood 
and tone, to that of light banter, as he 
said, with a toss of the linen vail back over 
the marble :—“ There! you see there is a 
very different sort of expression upon 
that girl’s face, from what you saw on 
the other woman's face just now; this 
one’s trouble is to come!” 

I may be mistaken, but the impression 
left upon my mind was that he did not 
have so much real affection for the “Greek 
Slave” as he did for some of his less re- 
nowned pieces. He carelessly remarked, 
in answer to some commonplace observa- 
tion made as we passed it, that he con- 
tinued to manufacture copies of it, as or- 
ders were sent in. 

He turned away from it to his ‘ Cali- 
fornia” with a return of his enthusiasm. 
He pointed me particularly to the pillar 
of quartz containing gold, against which 
the full-length figure is leaning, and bade 
me observe how with one hand she indi- 
cated the wealth buried among those 
crystals, which would certainly lure on 
some she knew would ere long be de- 
ceived. Then suddenly twirling the en- 
tire statue around upon the pivot in its 
pedestal, he made me see how her other 
hand, bent cautiously behind her person, 
was concealing some sharp thorns. The 
main expression in her face, he said, he 
had not intended for either greed or de- 
ceit; but a sort of insincerity or world- 
liness that seemed to be aware of more 
than it was willing to disclose. She told 
no lies; only she did not mean to tell all 
the truth. 

His ideal “ America” was originally 
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prepared for exhibition in the British 
Crystal Palace. As he showed me this, 
his masterpiece of patriotism, he desired 
me to notice a kind of unconscious 
prophecy he had embodied in it, and had 
often remembered with gladness during 
the trying period of the slaveholders’ re- 
bellion. I fancied he was a trifle proud 
of that evidence of his unswerving loy- 
alty to his native land. He straightened 
himself up a little more erectly as he ex- 
claimed :— 

“ That creature I represented as lean- 
ing upon the Union unbroken, but with 
shattered fetters lying under her feet.” 

“Then,” I remarked, “you had faith, 
even in the risks and discouragements of 
the war, that we would come out right?” 

“Oh! I made this long before the war,” 
he answered; “but when it was raging, 
I used to point to it; I was perfectly 
certain that was the way in which it 
would end. The States would be bound 
together, but the African race would be 
free. That did not need one should be 
much of a prophet!” 

I think it would have been a fine thing 
for his ancient friends at the West to see 
him then with the glow on his earnest 
face. Some old men there may be now, 
who remember the day when a show- 
man—not Hiram Powers—advertised an 
exhibition of a ‘“ Cannibal, captured in 
the Caribbean islands,” before the “ gener- 
ous public” in the little city of Cincin- 
nati. Upon a plaster head, finely mod- 
eled no doubt, but ferociously idealized 
with paint and bushy hair, was joined 
the stuffed figure of a muscular monster 
in human shape. A terrible war-club was 
extended in that bloody right hand! 

This caricature was one of the earliest 
evidences of greatness in a then unknown 
artist, who took care of a reading-room, 
and painted sometimes, and fouled ladies’ 
dresses with his oils once in a while, and 
so got into eventual trouble. From that be- 
ginning, he had risen now to the man who 
stood before me, with “Eve” almost 
breathing her sighs,‘ Ginevra” only need- 
ing a voice to be alive, and “America” fair- 
ly glowing with patriotic genius—all the 
work of his hand. I do not know whether 





that famous “ Western Museum ” is still in 
existence ; but the wax-figures, which for 
seven years delighted the rural eyes of 
visiting thousands, had for their manager 
no less a celebrity than the artist whose 
skill fashioned the form of the “ Greek 
Slave,” and modeled the perfections of 
“ Proserpine.” 

There can be no hesitancy in saying that 
Hiram Powers is his own chef d’ewvre. 
Self-made, he becomes an honest and no- 
ble masterpiece of character and fame. 

He was moulding a “ Hope” when our 
entrance had interrupted him; one of a 
trio of “ Faith, Hope, and Charity.” If it 
fulfils its promise, this will be reckoned 
among his finest groups. He showed me, 
likewise, a head, only modeled as yet, of 
our divine Saviour; an ideal thoroughly 
original in outline of expression and 
figure; but retaining in particular feat- 
ures the traditional characteristics. He 
remarked how often he had observed that, 
both in painting and statuary, this face 
has seemed to lack in the attribute of 
power. The Redeemer was represented 
as either mourning over obduracy, or 
otherwise under trial, always an object 
of pity, appealing to one’s emotions as a 
victim or a martyr, and thus arousing 
mere sympathetic feeling. This he had 
ventured to attempt to remedy. 

“You know He was kind and loving 
always,” he remarked; “but then He 
must have been terrible in rebuke.” And 
then he added after a moment's thought- 
fulness ;—“I have tried to show that He 
could sway men, if he tried to do so.” 

I think he has shown it. A kind friend 
has brought me from Florence, since this 
visit, a good photograph taken of this 
head as he completed it. No face of 
Jesus of Nazareth, in all the rooms of the 
Uffizi or the Pitti galleries, or even in the 
Vatican, did I ever see that so well met 
my ideal as that bust of his met it. A man 
was before you, not a god: marble can- 
not represent God. But it was sucha 
man as God would inhabit, if He became 
incarnate. Out of the wondering, wan- 
dering imaginations of these many years, 
I found my mind accepting this one fault- 
less face. 
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I inquired of Mr. Powers, as we stood 
gazing, where that traditional form came 
from, which gave him, in common with 
others, the usual outlines or first fashions 
of conception, in framing an ideal of 
Christ. I wist not what I was saying, 
or I should not have forgotten that I 
knew already. It was pleasant, however, 
to hear him reply :— 

“From the ancient epistle of Publius 
Lentulus to the Roman Senate in Tibe- 
rius’ time.” And then, as before, he fol- 
lowed with his finger the terms of de- 
scription, pointing out upon the clay 
model the various delineations of feature ; 
and repeated tranquilly the familiar quo- 
tation:—‘‘A man of stature somewhat 
tall and comely, with a very reverend 
countenance, such as the beholders may 
both love and fear; his hair of the color 
of filbert full-ripe, and plain almost down 
to his ears; but from the ears downward 
somewhat curled and more orient of color, 
waving on his shoulders, In the midst 
of his head goeth a seam, or partition, of 
his hair after the manner of the Nazarites; 
his forehead is very plain and smooth, his 
face is without spot or wrinkle, beautified 
with a comely red; his nose and mouth 
so formed as that nothing can be repre- 
hended; his beard is somewhat thick, 
agreeable in color to the hair of his head, 
not of any great length; his eyes are gray, 
clear, and quick. In reproving, he is ter- 
rible ; in admonishing, courteous and fair- 
spoken; pleasant in speech, mixed with 
gravity. It cannot be remembered that 
any have seen him laugh, but many have 
seen him weep.” 

The chief excellence of Mr. Powers is 
in this particular field of representing 
character in the face. Hence his great 
success is in fashioning busts. The busts 
of the chief men in America were all 
around us while he was speaking. Edward 
Everett wore his remembered smile of 
bland courtesy; not even the deadness 
of marble could make him any the less 
thoroughbred in look and feature. Daniel 
Webster loomed up colossally on the 
pedestal, the great meaning of his eyes 
shown from under the eaves of his mas- 
sive forehead. This was only done in 
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plaster; he had gone hence into an apo- 
theosis of bronze before the State House 
in Boston. And besides these, there were 
striking likenesses of the good men and 
the noble women, very many, of our own 
land. He is truly American; and it is 
well that some of his countrymen have 
generously remembered it. 

The domestic character of this interest- 
ing man came out most attractively in one 
mere incident of our visit, An unfinished 
image of his wife was standing among the 
other busts; he had been at work upon 
it lately. Iremarked upon the attractive- 
ness of her truly fine face, and he told 
me who it was. And then he led me to 
a bust he had made of each of his two 
daughters, and called my attention to the 
different dispositions as ‘expressed in his 
wonderful marbles. I could not withhold 
my admiration to find, that even in his 
busy years, he had consecrated time, as 
well as the ministeries of his great art, in 
order to contribute to his home pleasures. 
He had told me that it took about five 
months to complete one such figure as 
these. 

He appeared pleased with my congratu- 
lations for having so exquisite a remem- 
brance of those thus dear to him. “ Yes, 
you know we have to stop these young 
people along here somewhere,” he re- 
marked with a kind of pensive affection 
in his tones; “they grow so, they get 
away from you!” Then he went to a 
private desk, and took out a small hand 
of an infant, cut in whitest marble, chub- 
by, dimpled, lying among flowers on a 
leaf. I never saw anything more ex- 
quisitely done. “There,” he said, “I 
stopped that one”—pointing over his 
shoulder at the bust of the youngest 
daughter—“ when she had only that to 
take hold of !” 
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My heart went out for that affectionate 
father, as he softly handled this memento 
of his child, now a woman grown, then 
only an uneasy babe of two months’ ex- 
istence. What a study in after years, 
what a reminiscence of infantile beauty! 
Take any man or woman—this rough, 
veined, wrinkled, busy, hand of yours and 
mine; how much of good and ill it has 
done, since it was innocent as that little 
one in white! 

What more can I now say of this morn- 
ing with Hiram Powers, to convince my 
readers that it was one of the most de- 
lightful and most instructive of all my 
life? He, who now is recognized in Flor- 
ence as the chief among living sculptors, 
is just this unaffected, unspoiled man I 
have sketched. The pure sentiment, the 
genial converse, the thoughtful intelli- 
gence, and the sincere heartiness, of that 
interview cannot be forgotten. If this 
honored sculptor ever does return to his 
old home on this side of the ocean, he 
will assuredly find friends he dreams not 
of, among all those who prize true worth 
and admire real genius, 

America is growing older rapidly. It 
would be amusing now to journey around 
with this returned Vermonter, as he visits 
the places he formerly knew. Thirty 
years have passed since he left these 
shores. I should like to see him when he 
meets the old clockmaker, if still he re- 
mains attending to the interests of time, 
the slow creditors of whom this indus- 
trious young man named Powers helped 
to prompt to payment. It should be put 
to him, in the Museum of Cincinnati, how 
he would relish it to-day, if he had been 
“ stopped” there in the wax-work depart- 
ment, as he was a score and a half years 
ago! 


PLAIN ELIZABETH. 


Ir was alwaysamystery tome, why there 
should be sucha marked difference between 
two children of the same parents as there 
was between Elvira and myself. But Na- 
ture, though frequently called to account 


for such freaks, has never given any satis- 
factory explanations, and the human face is 
not athing calculated to make experiments 
upon. The thistle, under all possible care 
and culture, will not change into arose. 
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The Nelsons, and Trevenors, as far back 
as could be remembered, were celebrat- 
ed for their physical beauty; and that 
added additional mystery to. my case, 
and was probably the reason why I was 
christened Elizabeth. 

We all know how suggestive a name 
is, and there was nothing about mine 
calculated to arouse the imagination. It 
was plain and uncompromising. No one 
ever thought of calling me Lily, or Lizzie 
even; that would have destroyed my in- 
dividuality altogether. 

It must have been a source of great 
delight to my parents, when another 
daughter was given them, with all the 
fairness of face and beauty of form which 
had been the especial pride of their an- 
cestors. It made amends for all the dis- 
appointment they felt in me; for among 
the earliest of my recollections are the 
remarks of the visitors, who would con- 
trast, with a never-to-be-forgotten em- 
phasis, on the adverb, “How very 
pretty!"—and “How very plain! ”—I 
remember the lighting up of mamma’s 
face, and the answering reflection from 
the baby’s, whose pink and white loveli- 
ness seemed not made for contact with 
the world. 

Aunt Trevenor, my mother's relative, 
lived some fifteen miles from us on a large 
estate—the “‘bonne bouche” for which 
many a mouth was watering. She lived 
entirely alone, as far as companionship 
went, for she was too proud to associate 
with those beneath her, and her servants 
were too well drilled to venture beyond 
their proper sphere. I never saw any 
one so independent, and self-reliant, as 
Aunt Trevenor. She had noteven a cat, 
or dog, to pet or keep her company; and 
her heart must have become as petrified 
and yellow as the gold she idolized; for 
if there was anything she loved, it was 
money. It cost an immense amount to 
keep the estate in order, and her pride 
extended to everything connected. with 
the name of Trevenor. I suppose that 
Was one reason why she never married, 
as “ Miss Trevenor, of Trevenors,” was a 
title of too much distinction to be relin- 
quished for plain Mrs. Somebody or other. 
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The fame of my little sister’s beauty 
must have gone abroad, though fifteen 
miles was no great distance; for when 
she was three, and I six years old, there 
was a wonderful stir in the household, 
and a general furbishing up, for Aunt 
Trevenor had actually condescended to 
visit one of the name, who had so far 
disgraced herself as to marry a Nelson, 
who had nothing to recommend him but 
his good looks. 

The baby—for she wasa doll of a thing 
—had never been named; but was called 
“Pink,” “ Posey,” “ Angel,” “ Pet,” and 
“ Darling,” to the extent of the calendar, 
though never beyond the limit of our 
affection. Mother looked upon it as a 
special interposition of Providence, as 
with a flutter of pride and anxiety she 
put the little beauty in her aunt’s lap, and 
christened it “her namesake.” Miss 
Trevenor's cheek blushed at the compli- 
ment, for she well knew the advantages 
of a handsome face, in a woman, and 
kissing Elvira Trevenor Nelson, which 
mother said was as good as a legacy any 
day, and inviting us all to Trevenor, the 
stately lady rustled her satin dress through 
the hall and disappeared among the cush- 
ions of the shining coach, which mother 
declared had been the envy and admira- 
tion of the neighborhood, 

Fortunately the call was short, and by 
the time the rumble of the wheels had 
left our ears, the quiet of the place was 
restored. Only in our own house was the 
event talked of and commented upon; 
and its effect was felt in the nursery, the 
kitchen, and the parlor. 

I don’t think my father or mother 
hated me, although they were very in- 
different to my well-being; but they 
lavished so much extra care on Elvira, to 
my entire neglect, that if I had been a 
sensitive child it would have killed me. 

Once a month we spent the day with 
_Aunt Elvira, at Trevenor. I could not 
tell what sort of a reception she gave to 
her relatives, who owed their forgiveness 
entirely to beauty, for as soon as my feet 
touched the ground, I was off wherever 
my fancy led me, only coming to the 
house for my meals, which were served 
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me in the kitchen, as I paid no regard to 
the hour of my returning. The estate 
was large, and I explored every nook 
and corner in it, until I might have ven- 
tured through it blindfolded, without 
running any risk of falling into fish-ponds, 
or ravines. I did enjoy rude health, a 
sort of compensation for an unattractive 
face ; and if I did not win the admiration 
of the world, I had learned to scorn it; 
IT had formed an acquaintance with nature, 
and preferred the society of birds, and 
inanimate things. They would not 
wound me with cold looks, nor tell me 
how very plain I was. 

I would have liked Elvira for a com- 
panion in my wanderings, but she was 
watched so carefully, and dressed so ex- 
quisitely, that a walk up and down the 
piazza was all that could be ventured on. 
If I attempted to transgress the rules, 
and escape with my (not too willing) com- 
panion, a rap on the window, or asudden 
exclamation, would cause me to turn and 
deposit my precious charge in a place of 
safety, where her delicate bloom would 
not be injured by exposure, nor her deli- 
cate robes suffer from contact with an 
impure soil, 

She was a picture to look at; one that, no 
matter what the surroundings, could not 
lightly be passed by; but to those who saw 
the golden frame in which she was to be set, 
how inexpressibly beautiful she became ! 

Thus we grew, not together, for no 
sisters were more completely estranged : 
she with her handsome expectations, and 
I with nothing to look forward to; for, 
what prospects can possibly illuminate 
the future of a girl with a plain face, and 
no expectations whatever ? 

I don’t think I ever built an air-castle 
—how could I?—but I led a contented, 
matter-of-fact sort of a life, and was 
satisfied if I got through the day without 
a quarrel with Vira; for we never could 
agree; our natures were so different. 

We lived in a manufacturing place ; and 
father was the owner of the largest flour- 
ing-mill in it. He did a good business, 
and we lived in a style that was comfort- 
able, without being calculated to make 
any one envious. 
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I was sixteen when Aunt Trevenor was 
taken with such a severe attack of rheu- 
matism as to confine her to her room, and 
our regular family visit was, of necessity, 
postponed. It was all I ever looked 
forward to, and I felt the disappointment 
keenly ; so I persuaded father to drive 
to Trevenor with me, and leave me in 
charge of the housemaid. It was a bold 
move for me, and only my plain looks 
saved me from the imputation of being a 
fortune-hunter. Butit won favor at last ; 
and I was never more happy in my life 
then when I stepped out of the carriage 
before the Trevenor mansion, and felt free 
to do as I liked. 

I introduced myself in the kitchen, 
among my old acquaintances, that they 
might know I was on hand for whatever 
was good in their department. After- 
ward I went singing through the great 
hallway, and up the wide staircase, drop- 
ping my voice as I neared aunt’s door. 
She was all alone, in a great room, warmed 
by a blazing wood fire, whose rays leaped 
over and under the couch on which she 
lay, and yet left her always in shadow. 

“What are you doing here?” she 
asked in her deep, gruff voice, as I opened 
the door softly and peeped in. 

“T was so lonesome;” I answered, 
closing the door behind me, and coming 
nearer to her. 

“Lonesome! you don’t look as though 
you knew the meaning of the word. But 
you'll find it out if you stay here long ;” 
—and she sighed. 

“May I stay?—I am always happy 
here!” 

“ Stay, and welcome. 
bring Elvira?” 

“ Mother was afraid you might be troub- 
led;” I did not dare to say that her favor- 
ite had noinclination to come; nor mention 
how unwillingly consent had been grant- 
ed to me. It was only fondness for the 
place, not for the society of the owner, that 
had prompted the desire on my part; and 
I think she knew it. However, we got 
along well together; she was independ- 
ent, and so was I, and the visit was ex- 
tended to weeks, then months—and I 
never went home at all. 


Why didn’t you 
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Mother's health was infirm at this time, 
and nothing had proved so beneficial in 
similar cases, as the climate of the south 
of France. Accordingly, father sold out 
his property and business, and made his 
arrangements for a trip to Europe. Aunt 
Trevenor approved of the plan ; and made 
it feasible by taking charge of Elvira, and 
retaining me—who had already become 
part of her household. I would have gone 
as mamma's maid, rather than have missed 
the sights of the Old World; but the fami- 
ly pride would not admit of this. 

Aunt Trevenor’s rheumatism improved 
when Spring inaugurated warmer days; 
and she was able to take us out driving, 
and interested herself in our amusements, 
more than I ever thought she was capable 
of doing. It was a study to watch her 
face as we drove through the town, in the 
suburbs of which stood her estate, as her 
keen eyes took in the expressions of ad- 
miration bestowed on the fair girl beside 
her, I used to look at Elvira myself, and 
wonder if all that beauty was real; if it 
would not vanish from our eyes, as some 
light cloud we had watched at sun-setting. 
But not more real and tangible was her 
beauty than the pride—the old Trevenor 
pride—which might not have been my sis- 
ter’s, had they given her any other name. 
Was it her fault that it had been fostered 
since her birth; that wealth and station had 
been held up as prizes for beauty to win ?— 
Having come into possession of the one, 
the others were a natural consequence. 
So she honored her teachers by believing. 

I was always on the look out for some 
fine bit of scenery, for which the country 
was remarkable, and the notes of admira- 
tion fell unheeded on my ear; not so 
however the tramp of a coming steed, 
which I felt sure, by a sort of spiritual 
magnetism, was bringing good or evil to 
us. . Horse and rider came in sight, passed 
our carriage, and turned, facing Aunt Tre- 
venor, whose right hand was extended in 
greeting, while her left signaled the coach- 
man to stop. 

He was a Trevenor. We knew that 
before he was introduced, and we judged 
he was an especial favorite, by aunt’s or- 
dering the carriage home, and bidding our 
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cavalier follow. We were two unsophis- 
ticated girls, Vira and I, and knew noth- 
ing of society, and the idea of being thrown 
into the company of such a splendid-look- 
ing man as Gilbert Trevenor, quite took 
away our breaths, and sent a thrill of pleas- 
ure to our hearts. 

How we did enjoy the days that suc- 
ceeded this interruption of our usual 
quiet! After the first excitement of his 
return had passed over—for he had been 
in distant lands for many years—Aunt 
Trevenor kindly gave him into our keep- 
ing, and retired to her wonted seclusion. 

There was something exquisitely en- 
joyable about those walks and drives, 
which we three took in company—some- 
thing so strangely at variance with our 
accustomed routine of daily life—that 
Elvira and I were fairly intoxicated by 
it, Neither of us realized the danger we 
were in, If Aunt Trevenor cared, why 
did she not warn us? 

Elvira’s sweet face seemed to take on 
a new beauty; and I could see Gilbert’s 
heart in his eyes, as he sat watching her 
when she spoke, or looked pensively 
away into the far future, For she had 
dreams. 

We had but little opportunity to con- 
fide in each other; and in fact there was 
little desire on my sister's part, as she 
had inherited all the peculiarities of the 
Trevenors, and secretiveness was not the 
least of them. Gilbert was as kind and 
attentive to me as to Elvira, when we 
were together: but one evening I had a 
revelation. 

I had been busy all day writing up 
accounts for my aunt, who had yielded 
that duty to me, since her infirmities 
prevented her attending to them, and at 
night I was too weary to sleep. The whole 
multiplication table seemed to have en- 
tered into a conspiracy to rob me of my 
slumbers, and the figures had joined in a 
demon dance, and were flying hither and 
yon, resisting every attempt to bring 
them to order, There was a method in 
their madness most aggravating; and in 
a terrible effort to drive them out of my 
thoughts, I aroused to the consciousness 
of the sound of a human voice. It was 
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low, and delicately modulated—my sis- 
ter’s voice, beyond a doubt. Only she 
and I slept on that side of the house. 

I stepped softly to the window, and 
listened. Too well also I recognized the 
tones of the deep bass voice, as every 
word smote my heart like a barbed ar- 
row; and I sank on the floor, lost to eve- 
rything but a sense of my own misery. 
Why had I not discovered this before! 
Why had the days gone by, in such a be- 
wildering blaze of beauty, as to leave me 
unconscious of my position, and in danger 
of complete shipwreck! Never before 
had I realized the power of beauty, and 
while I strove to overcome my bitter feel- 
ings of disappointment, the cry of agony 
would burst through every prayer. Un- 
loved and unlovely! Could a greater curse 
fall upon any human being! 

But in the silence and solitude of my 
own room, I buried whatever hopes had 
budded in the beauty of that summer, 

I sat with Aunt Trevenor all the next 
day, and resisted all her appeals to join 
Gilbert and Elvira, I used every plea 
that a woman ever invented when her 
inclination was against submission, and 
tried to appear unconscious, although I 
felt the keen eyes of my aunt piercing 
through the very joints of my armor. I 
even took my meals with her, an arrange- 
ment she evidently enjoyed, since it was 
continued from that day forth. But I 
was paid for every sacrifice; for I loved 
my sister, and the brightness of her face 
was such, that a glory seemed to cover 
it; and when I considered how incapaci- 
tated she was for anything else, I thought 
it was God’s will that she should be for- 
ever shrined in the tenderest depths of a 
strong and loving heart, 

Still there was the restlessness of un- 
certainty in my heart; and those early 
autumn days were a fitting type of the des- 
olation that waited on the steps of Time. 


Of course my aunt could not fail to 
discern how matters stood; and one 
morning she broached the subject in her 
quick, significant way :—‘ Elizabeth, it 
ought not to be! I wasa fool! You 
should have told me!” 
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“T? Aunt Trevenor.” 

“Yes, you, There is something wrong. 
T feel it, But you shall be righted, Eliza- 
beth.” 

In what way, I wondered, for if Aunt 
Elvira knew anything of woman’s pride 
—and she did, I was certain—she could 
notimagine I would accept the hand of any 
man whose heart was another’s. Gilbert 
was her only nephew, and it was an under- 
stood thing that he was to be her heir, and 
I thought how well my handsome sister 
would adorn the stately dwelling, when 
its stern, cold mistress had passed away. 

Strong natures break suddenly; and 
with scarcely a moment’s warning, Aunt 
Trevenor was seized with a violent ill- 
ness, and expired in my arms before the 
physician arrived, Short, sharp, and de- 
cisive! Such had been the character of 
her life, and thus suddenly it ended. She 
looked up in my face, with more love in 
her eyes than I had ever supposed lodged 
in her ‘heart, and whispering, “I never 
promised,” drew herself closer to my 
breast, and was gone. 

My senses were so benumbed by the 
blow, that I have only a faint recollection 
of what transpired up to the reading of the 
will, in which I took very little interest, 
except on Elvira’s account. But I was 
unprepared for the denowement, which 
proved me to be heiress of Trevenor!— 
Gilbert and Elvira, conjointly with my 
mother, being left with legacies sufficient 
to keep them above want for the remain- 
der of their natural lives, 

Gilbert was the first to congratulate 
me, and astonish me by an unlooked for 
display of disinterested generosity. 

Before matters were fairly adjusted, 
word came that the steamer which was 
bringing my dear parents home, had 
foundered at sea; and in this greater 
sorrow, I forgot the lesser grief. 

I own to a feeling of delight when 
the disposition of my aunt’s wealth was 
made known; for I determined that a 
generous heart should pay the debt of a. 
homely face, and the plans I had formed 
on a sure foundation, as I thought, had 
proved to be castles in the air. 

Trevenor must be my home henceforth; 
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but Elvira should be no less a sharer in 
its beauty and bounty. Gilbert ceased 
to be a guest, when I became hostess; 
but removed himself to comfortable quar- 
ters in the neighborhood, and we saw him 
daily, Everything went on as usual, for 
Thad learned many of my aunt’s ways. 

Poor Elvira! She did not feel the dis- 
appointment as keenly as my mother 
would heve done; and to her wealth had 
proved itself scarcely equivalent to love, 
though her tastes were such as to require 
a handsome competency. I understood 
now what Aunt Trevenor meant by say- 
ing she had “ not promised.” 

Gilbert’s manner vexed me; it was 
both deferential and deprecating. If I 
had not already formed so good an opin- 
ion of him, I should have felt suspicious; 
for I had not such an exalted opinion of 
the sex, in general, as not to know what 
money would do, weighed in the balance 
with beauty. 

It came at last—that eventful morn- 
ing—when I discovered the treachery 
of the man’s heart, Elvira had com- 
plained of a headache, and retired to her 
own room. I sat in the parlor, drumming 
over some familiar airs on the piano, 
which had become sadly out of tune for 
want of use. 

“T am glad to find you in this mood,” 
said a voice at my elbow. 

“Why so?” I asked; still running my 
fingers over the keys. 

“You are thoughtful, and tender, and 
I know you will listen to me.” 

“T deny the soft impeachment, though 
I promise to be all ears,” I replied, laugh- 
ing. 

“Give me your heart instead, Eliza- 
beth;” he said, with passionate vehe- 
mence ; “ you must have seen it was that 
I wanted,” 

I think my face must have looked the 
impersonation of all the passions com- 
bined, as I turned on the piano-stool, to 
meet Gilbert Trevenor face to face. 

“Tt is you I want, Elizabeth. Your 
avoidance of me has but strengthened 
my regard. From the first I admired your 
character, and Aunt Trevenor knew it.” 

This must have been what she meant, 
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when she expressed her sentiments in 
regard to the attachment between Gilbert 
and Elvira. I relented a little; and 
grew less stony while my lover continued 
his pleading; and, oh! forgive me, if I 
yielded to his ardent protestations, and 
for a while forgot everything but the 
luxury of being loved. 

When he left, I went to my room, 
flushed with the glory of the new bap- 
tism ; and my mirror retrieved the char- 
acter it had always had in my estimation, 
by reflecting the beautified face of Eliza- 
beth Nelson. 

Does Love make us all selfish for a 
time ? I think so; for I scarcely thought 
of Elvira during the remainder of the 
day. Isat by my window at twilight, 
looking across the fields—my own prop- 
erty, and the woods, sacred to those ear- 
ly walks with Gilbert—and wondered 
I had been so reconciled to my fate, 
when I discovered that no heart beat 
responsive to my own, What unspeak- 
able bliss was there in loving, and being 
loved ! 

If for me, why not for others ?—and I 
looked up at the stars that were breaking 
through the blue, and prayed that there 
might shine in upon every heart this ra- 
diance, so akin to heaven. Then I 
thought of Elvira—and a sharper pang 
overcame the ecstacy of the moment, 
Was I a true sister? Could I so wreck 
her happiness, and have her curse me 
forever ?—No, nol—God forbid! And 
there, on the very spot where I had made 
the sacrifice some months before, I again 
renounced my hopes and re-buried them. 
Not without tears and agony almost in- 
supportable; but pride had conquered 
love before my day, and should duty be 
less valiant? 

As soon as I could command myself, I 
penned a note to Gilbert, and left it on 
the piano, where he would be sure to see 
it when he called, later in the evening. 

Elvira was able to join me at supper, 
and I thought I had never seen her look 
more beautiful and spirituelle.e My own 
face was one that seldom betrayed the 
heart by change of expression or color; 
but those who have passed through the 
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same trial, know what the effort to con- 
trol my feelings cost me. 

That night I did not sleep. I- thought 
I heard voices outside my window, but 
I would not listen. I was glad when 
morning came, that I might resume my 
duties, and find in employment some es- 
cape from the pressure of disappointment. 
I waited breakfast for Elvira, but she did 
not make her appearance. It was noth- 
ing unusual, as she was subject to attacks 
of sick-headache, and frequently kept her 
room for several days. But some pre- 
monition of evil drew me thither, and 
there I learned the perfidy of those whose 
love had made the fragrance of these lat- 
ter days. It was all swept away now, 
and a desert, where nothing grew that 
could charm my solitude, seemed to stretch 
out to life’s horizon, 

At this time of trial I took Ann Gray, 
the housekeeper, into my confidence ; and 
she, good, faithful creature, stood my 
friend, as well as counselor. How im- 
poverished I was, to be obliged to seek 
sympathy from one so far beneath me in 
social position! But it did me good, and 
in this particular I differed from my aunt; 
though in other respects I felt as though 
her mantle had fallen upon me, I visited 
among the poor people of Trevenor, and 
made friends in many an humble home. 

Three years passed by, and I never 
heard from my sister; though I frequently 
conjectured her probable fate—for I now 
believed Gilbert Trevenor to be capable 
of any villainy. 

Ann Gray kept her eyes and ears open, 
and if the gossips of the place had let 
slip any loop of knowledge, she would 
have seized upon it at once. 


I had often been haunted with visions 
of my early home, and the desire to visit 
Pemberton ; so one pleasant day in June, 
T ordered the coachman to turn the horse’s 
heads in that direction. I was anxious 
to see how the place looked to me after 
so long an absence; but instead of feeling 
a revival of youthful emotions, as I neared 
my birthplace, I was only conscious of the 
terrible change that time had wrought 
for it and me. I returned from my drive, 
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weary and dispirited, and retired to my 
room, to gaze on the pictures that gleamed 
so vividly from the walls of memory. 

Ann came to my room very early the 
next morning, her face and figure bulletin- 
ing “very important news!” 

“Tf you please, miss—it’s awful! TIT 
can’t tell it!” and the good woman sank 
into the nearest chair, and buried her 
face in her apron. 

“Ann!” I exclaimed, in a voice so 
unnatural I hardly recognized it as my 
own; “is it anything about my sister?” 

“Tt is, miss,” she replied; endeavoring 
to control her sobs. 

“Then think of my anxiety, and try to 
be calm,” 

“TJ will, miss; but, oh! if you had 
seen her.” 

“Seen her! > Have you seen her?” IT 
almost shrieked, grasping her by the arm. 
My own passion hushed hers; and I 
listened with my heart in my ears, to what 
she had to tell. 

“T was down at Mrs. Morse’s yester- 
day, for a moment, and she mentioned 
having been to see a sick lady who had 
been brought to Mrs. Runyon’s. She 
said it was enough to make one’s heart 
ache just to see her, and she so young, 
and so beautiful. Her saying that, made 
me feel all in a quiver, and I stopped in 
at Mrs. Runyon’s on my way back. Oh! 
Miss Elizabeth, it was a sorry sight. Her 
hair was as white as the driven snow; 
and her eyes like two balls of fire. She 
looked at me, and seemed to want to 
recognize me, but couldn’t. I haven't 
closed my eyes all night, for wanting to 
tell you as soon as I could this morning.” 

“Order the close carriage; we will 
bring her home ;” I said, in a hoarse whis- 
per. 

Ann threw her arms about my waist, 
and mistress and maid wept in sympathy. 

We brought her back, delirious as she 
was, laid her on her own bed, in her own 
room, where nothing had been disturbed 
since she vacated it, for I was jealous of 
every moment that she received the care 
of strangers. 

For days and weeks we tended her 
with unremitting devotion; and at last 
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we had hope to cheer us, in our almost 
hopeless endeavors. 

For a while the events of the past few 
years were completely blotted from her 
memory; jand she talked with me as 
though we had never been separated. 
But when she was fully recovered, and 
could sit by the window and enjoy the 
delicious breezes that swept through the 
woods, and over the flowers until they 
were filled with fragrant odors, she seem- 
ed to gather up the links of her broken 
dreams, and fit them again into her past 
life. 

I watched her that she did not grow 
morbid ; and carried her into all my plans 
for the future, making her feel that she 
had a part in them; and she began, in- 
sensibly, to manifest an interest in them, 
trifling though they were. 

“ Elizabeth,” she said one afternoon, 
when the shadows were heavy, and I 
could not see the expression of her face: 
“ Elizabeth, have you really forgiven me?” 

“T had nothing to forgive;” I replied, 
carelessly. 

“You had; though I did not realize it, 
until it was too late. I wish you had 
told me.” 

“ What was there to tell, Elvira? Don't 
distress yourself unnecessarily.” 

“ He”’—she never mentioned his name 
—“he told me you were trying to win 
him; were artful, and designing; and I, 
fearful of losing him, listened to his pro- 
posal to leave you without a word of ex- 
planation. It was cruel. I always want- 
ed to return and see you; but he would 
not let me. I was young and giddy, and 
he was extravagant. He cursed me, be- 
cause I refused to beg money from one 
we had both wronged, and said, but for 
my pretty face he might have been mas- 
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terof Trevenor. Elizabeth! Thank God, 
your face has brought you no such an- 
guish as mine!” 

Our tears filled the silence, until Ann 
came in to light the lamp; when Elvira 
would have continued, but I hushed her: 
the recollections were too painful for 
both, We laid the memory of the past 
away, as one might lay the blood-stained 
armor worn in battle, reverently, and with 
tears, never desiring to gaze upon it, or 
recall those scenes which were marked 
with death and desolation. 

My sister’s white hair—her crown of 
suffering, which added to, rather than de- 
tracted from her beauty—was to me a con- 
stant reminder of the agony she had pass- 
ed through. 

Aunt Trevenor must have known her 
nephew's habits, and felt averse to having 
her property squandered by one who had 
so little pride in the name he bore. Why 
she did not leave it to Elvira, must ever re- 
main a mystery. I know it was not love 
alone that prompted its bestowal on me, 
but diplomacy as well, for she doubtless 
read the destiny written on the face of 
“ plain Elizabeth.” 

She knew that I was too independent 
to ask favors of others, and she made it 
unnecessary. I thank her for it; and I 
thank God that he has made it possible 
for me to do the good deeds my heart 
dictates. 

I do not care to know the fate of Gil- 
bert Trevenor, though there is a satisfac- 
tion in thinking that “the mills of the 
gods grind slowly ;” and for the injury 
he has done my sister, I hope and pray, 
that he may be pursued by a Nemesis as 
unrelenting as fate, till he shall repent 
of his great sin, and find forgiveness of 
God. 


—_—_——~e— 


THE WEEK OF INDIAN SUMMER. 


Te earth now rests from all her fruitful works ; 
Her golden week of Indian Summer glows 
O’er all the land—the Sabbath of the year. 
The sun slants low along the southern sky, 
The fine gold of his summer beams grown dim. 
The clouds no longer heave their Alp-like forms, 
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But thinly o’er the pale-blue heavens spread. 
O’er viewless, western verge the thickening haze 
Pours slowly in the atmosphere of dreams. 
The hills, upon whose russet slopes now lie 
The latticed shadows of the leafless woods, 
Afar in cloudlike masses melt away. 
The winding stream autumnal rains have filled 
Through woodland, glade, and rural homes, and roads, 
Through fields all brown, and winter-during green, 
Moves slowly on, in gleams from curve to curve 
Like languid openings of a dreamy eye. 
Save muffled echoes of the distant gun, 
And interrupted peck of bird on limb 
And hollow trunk, a buzz of blundering bee, 
No sound disturbs the deep repose of earth. 
From height to height the crow flies heavily ; 
And o’er the valley’s gulf of wavering haze 
The hawk, slow-scanning farm and field below, 
In dreamy circles floats, Against this steep 
And wood-browed hill, the warm and mellow air, 
As from the wind-swung curtains of a tent, 
Beats fitfully. A pale and shimmering light— 
A last sweet smile, as of a dying saint, 
Plays softly o’er the wan and quiet earth. 
Nor hills, nor woods, nor fields though bare and brown 
Are sad, but all rejoive in works well done. 
The leaves have builded for their race of trees 
The measure of a genial summer’s growth, 
And at their feet are mingling with the dust. 
The orchard-trees droop low relaxéd limbs, 
Unstiffened yet against the wintry storm. 
October winds have sown the wingéd seeds 
Of weed and flower; and by the streamlet’s marge 
The golden rod still bends o'er aster blue, 
But bloom and glory’s gone, by beat and chill 
Of dark October rains. 

As once of old 
“God saw that it was good,” and took his rest, 
So year by year, through Nature’s work, he does 
The same, and in some week of warmth and light 
Earth dreams her fruitful summer o’er again, 
And rests in peace as of a day of heaven. 


a 


MONASTERY OF MONTE-CASINO. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M, JULES BONNET. 


[Tus article on the famous Benedictine 
Monastery of Monte-Casino, has been re- 
cently published in the Revue Chretienne. 
Its author is widely known by his charm- 
ing life of Olympia Mozata. Though his 
visit to the monastery was made ten 
years since, the condition of the place is 
quite unchanged. Monte-Casino is to be 


spared, as a national treasure, from the 
general confiscation of monastic institu- 
tions by the Italian government.—Eb. 
Hours at Home.]} 

Near the end of December, 1857, I 
determined to leave Naples and return to 
Rome, where some noble friends had ob- 
tained for me admission to the Minerva 
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Library and the archives of the Vatican. 
Not without bitter regret did I leave the 
capital of the Bourbons, where, notwith- 


standing the high patronage I had receiv- 


ed, my historical researches had ended 
only in sad disappointment. I had no 
hesitation in the choice of my route, since 
I had letters of introduction to the mon- 
astery of Monte-Casino, for which I was 
indebted to the friendship of a writer, al- 
ready celebrated at that time, but whose 
name, since surrendered to all the echoes 
of fame, has had a sad sound to those ig- 
norant of that beautiful harmony of Chris- 
tian faith and rare talents. 

I had wished for a long time, moreover, 
to visit the retreat of St. Benedict, the 
ancient cradle of the monastic orders in 
the West. My residence in Naples had 
only increased this desire. On leaving a 
city given over, as she then was, to all the 
excesses of a corrupt and ferocious despot- 
ism, where the glories of nature seemed 
an ironical contrast to the degradation of 
man, (relieved since then, thanks to an 
avenging revolution) I longed to breathe 
a better air, to see what was most scholar- 
ly-and most free in this Italian Catholicism, 
to refresh myself by contact with some 
pure soul, which was not hopeless for 
itself and for mankind in these days of 
darkness. The name of Father Dom Lu- 
igi Tosti was already known to me. Some 
extracts from his writings, most liberal 
in their spirituality, had awakened in me 
one of those irresistible sympathies which 
are a first bond of union. I longed to 
see this eloquent monk, who had so ar- 
dently embraced the patriotic hopes of 
Italy, and who, disappointed in his dream, 
was living only for science and for God. 
In conversing with him, I must needs 
lose some of the prejudices which through 
birth and education are mingled with the 
most philosophic faith, and must feel a 
respect and impartiality which are too 
often wanting, when we look upon the 
religion of the past in Italy. So witha 
liberal spirit, and a heart capable (as I 
trust) of understanding all the different 
manifestations of Christian feeling, even 
those most foreign to the principles of 
the Reformed faith, I journeyed toward 
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Monte-Casino. In the ideal of a purified 
Catholicism, such as I had always con- 
ceived it—that dream for Italy—there 
was the place for these high retreats, con- 
secrated to labor, meditation, and prayer, 
for the intellectual and moral benefits of the 
monastic association without the leprosy 
of monasticism. 
I. 

The route from Naples to San-Germano, 
the ancient Casinum, situated at the foot 
of the celebrated abbey which I was to 
visit, lies through Capua, whose narrow 
streets and dusty plain but poorly justify 
the soft delights suggested by its name. 
Soon we came to the region of the Abruzzi, 
whose first peaks, cut against the azure 
sky, and stretched in fantastic festoons 
along the horizon, gave us more than one 
captivating view. As we advance the 
landscape becomes more wild, and at San- 
It takes 
two hours to reach the convent, by a road 
cut in the rock, which seems to guard like 
a jealous sentinel the dismantled donjon 
of Rocca Janula, the contemporary of the 
Hohenstaufen. The sun lights it but 
dimly. A thick mist covers the valley, 
and it is not easy for me to follow the fan- 
tastic shadow of my guide, (a blind beg- 
gar!) climbing with sure step the steep 
ascent, and stopping only at the thresh- 
old of the old Benedictine abbey. As 
we ascend, the mist becomes thinner and 
thinner, and here and there peaks stand 
out clearly, in ravishing beauty. Sud- 
denly, at a turn in the path, appears the 
convent with its high walls, like an island 
of light floating upon the immensity of 
mist beneath us. Ranged around, like so 
many satellites of this strange mysterious 
profile, are the peaks of the Abruzzi radi- 
ant in the first sunbeams. It is a fairy 
scene! The beautiful lines of Dante come 
to my mind: 


“Sweet hue of Eastern sapphire, that was 
spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 
High up as the first circle 


The radiant planet that to love invites, 
Made all the orient laugh.” * 





* Purgatory, chap. i., v. 5 and 7. 
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We have now come to the entrance of 
the abbey, whose imposing mass, proud- 
ly set upon an extinct volcano, looks more 
likea fortress than an asylum of prayer 
and peace, Several times sacked by the 
Barbarians, and destroyed by earth- 
quakes, it was rebuilt in its present form 
in the seventeenth century. A grotto 
cut in the rock, leads to the interior, and 
a Latin inscription ending with the words 
Sospes ingredere/ is an invitation to trav- 
elers who are ignorant of that beautiful 
passage of the Benedictine rule: “ Let all 
guests who come to the gate of the con- 
vent be received as if they were Christ 
himself, for He will one day say before 
God and his angels, I was a stranger and 
ye took me in.” At the extremity of the 
grotto which, according to tradition, was 
the first abode of the founder and his dis- 
ciples, is the claustral gate, opening upon 
the peristyle, which, by a series of stair- 
ways and terraces, one above another, 
forming the most elegant perspective, 
leads to the basilica of St. Benedict. 

To-morrow is the Christmas festival. 
The monks are assembled in an oratory 
near the basilica, to hear a homily upon 
the Nativity, delivered by one of their 
pupils. I draw near, and hear the clear 
voice of a youth, fervently evoking in 
the Italian language the memories re- 
called by this most touching of Christian 
solemnities, The service being ended, 
the monks defile before me in their sim- 
ple, severe costume, the black robe and 
scapulary falling in long folds. I salute 
them respectfully. In their ranks a still 
youthful figure, at once sad and dignified, 
has specially attracted me, I recognize 
him, before I am told his name, as Father 
Dom Luigi Tosti! He graciously gives 
me his hand, after having read the letter 
I brought to him. In his face, lightened 
by the most beautiful smile, I read the 
confirmation of my hopes, I divine a 
world of faith, of science, and of kindness, 
which I have vainly sought in Naples. 
There are presentiments which do not 
deceive us. A single doubt, (if it could 
have crossed my mind) as to the recep- 
tion awaiting me at Monte-Casino, would 
be a wrong to these noble monks, repre- 
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senting the élite of Catholic Christianity. 
I feel happy and at ease in the atmos- 
phere of a cloister. But what cloister is 
that in which I am a guest! What an 
odor of learning and piety! How favor- 
able to repose and meditation! What 
splendor in the horizons which surround 
me! From the room in which I am al- 
ready installed, I see only magic perspec - 
tives in the Abruzzo chain, radiant with 
their recent snows, or reposing delicious- 
ly in the lower plateaux, clothed with 
pines, olives, and evergreen oaks. I do 
not have to wait before receiving the 
visit of Father Tosti, accompanied by the 
prior, Dom Sebastiano Kalefati, prefect 
of the archives, to whom I am also re- 
commended. Our first interview is a true 
outpouring of the heart. The things 
which separate different communions 
make us too often forget the things which 
unite them, Above the variety of for- 
mulas and difference of worship, lies a 
higher region which controversy does not 
touch, and where souls may meet in one 
and the same faith and adoration. I 
prove it at this moment. With admir- 
able tact these brethren respect my 
liberty as I respect theirs in the per- 
formance of the multiplied observances 
of Christmas day. When absent they 
surround me with the most provident and 
delicate cares of hospitality. A familiar 
and loving providence watches over me, 
Some details in regard to the eminent 
monk who is one of the glories of Monte- 
Casino, will not be out of place. Brought 
up in this illustrious abbey, Dom Luigi 
Tosti began his work by labors consecrat- 
ed to the history of his order.* His first 
work was an apology for the monastic 
institution in its best days, before the 
appearance of mendicant orders, that 
plague of the Catholic Church. He un- 
dertook a more difficult task in endeavor- 
ing to reéstablish the Papacy of the 14th 
century, in the person of Boniface VIII., 
that pope damned by Dante, ridiculed by 
Jacoponus, insulted by Philip the Fair, and 
on whom, perhaps, the world has not yet 


* Storia della Badia del Monte Cassino, 
4 vols. Naples, 1844. 
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pronounced unalterabie judgment.* But 
the fine mind of Tosti was more fully re- 
vealed in the History of the Lombard 
League, which was dictated at the begin- 
ning of 1848 by a wholly patriotic inspira- 
tion, The revolution of 24th February, 
whatever else may be thought of it, was 
a sudden universal reaction. Nowhere 
was it felt more keenly than in Italy. 
‘Princes and people, as if struck by the 
same electric spark, devoted themselves 
to the deliverance of their common 
country, and the heroic insurrection of 
Milan added a beautiful page to the annals 
of Italy. Tosti was surprised in his study 
of the past by this shock of the present, 
by this stroke of liberating thunder, for 
so he, at least, considered it. ‘ While I 
have been at work on my narration, in 
this year of our Lord 1848, such a brilliant 
train of human events has transpired, that 
the ministry of history has been rendered 
untimely. I was writing for Italians of 
the glories of Italy, when all Italy was 
rising to go whither the appeased heavens 
were calling her. Freed from the bonds 
of half a century, imposed by those who 
lived in the dead past, she is moving, 
and the stir of her march is heard even 
in the depths of my retirement. Go, my 
brethren, and let your souls rise to the 
height, not of your nation only, but of all 
humanity. Let your hearts dilate with 
a great love which shall pass the confines 
of the Alps and the sea. Do not grieve 
at the weakness of some, at the perfidy of 
others. Christ comes to render justice, 
not to one city or nation, but to the 
whole human family. In his presence 
each nation ought to take its own posi- 
tion. Italians, place yours upon the 
eternal rock of the Capitol, for from thence 
shall be proclaimed the sentence of the 
one brotherhood, in which the work of 
Christ shall be completed.”’+ 


* Storia di Bonifacio VIII e de’ suoi tempi. 
Mont Cassin. 1846. 

+ We borrow this passage and the follow- 
ing from a very remarkable study, Dom 
Lnigi Tosti and the Guelph Party, which ap- 
peared first in 1851 in the Politique Nouvelle. 
One does not need to re-translate from Renan. 
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Under this mystical language broke 
forth the generous ambition of Luigi Tosti. 
The Papacy seemed rejuvenated in Pius 
IX. Tosti wished to associate him with 
the work of general emancipation. He 
dedicated to the new pontiff, as an en- 
couragement and a petition, the account 
of the first efforts of the Italian nationality 
to regain its independence, and at that 
solemn, decisive hour, he flattered him- 
self that he should be heard: 

“ With this volume in your hands, show 
yourself, holy father, upon the mystical 
rock of the Church. Contemplate the 
past, interrogate the future, and ask us 
while our hearts are bounding, if we are 
the sons of those Lombards who, associ- 
ating the Roman pontiff with their 
country’s freedom, knew how to defend 
him with their noble blood. Give us the 
standard which Alexander III., on the 
day of his triumph, hung on the throne 
of St. Peter. The hour has struck, 
humanity awaits you! In the essence 
of Italian individuality God has placed 
the idea of the Roman pontificate. Will 
you deprive us of so great a ministry ? 
Will you let another nation be honored 
with it? Do so, but think that you must 
first wake the apostles from their sepul- 
chre, and pluck out the pontifical see 
which has been rooting in our soil through 
a series of 259 pontifis. No, what God 
has joined together man cannot put asunder ; 
and the day when that shall come to 
pass, God will suspend the Alps on the 
confines of the earth, and the whole 
world shall be Italy.” 

We know how these noble hopes 
were disappointed; jealous rivalries of 
cities, treason of princes, panic in the 
army ranks, defection at the Vatican, all 
concurred to hasten the catastrophe which 
surprised Tosti as he wrote the last pages 
of his book. Monte-Casino was no longer 
an asylum for him. With a sorrowful 
heart, he set forth on his exile, not know- 
ing whither to direct his steps. The ship 
which was taking him to Malta was driven 
back by a tempest, and cast him again 
upon the coast of Naples, where, opposite 
the rock of Capri and the shadow of Tiber, 
expiring despotism strove, by means of 
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terror, to raise itself again from its abject 
state. Subject to the shameful surveil- 
lence of the Bourbon police, ranked with 
the vilest criminals, Tosti still maintained 
faithful friendships‘in Rome, even in the 
sacred college. Pius IX. was moved by 
the misfortunes of a man whose only 
crime was too much faith in the Papacy. 
He offered him an asylum at the foot of 
the Aventine Mount; in the monastery of 
St. Paul without the walls, where Tosti 
passed several years in retreat, wondering 
at himself for surviving his noblest plans. 
When permitted to return to his beloved 
abbey, he found it entirely changed, the 
pitiless furies of reaction had been set 
loose upon it, and the seals placed upon 
the door of the printing-house of the 
monks were a significant symbol of the 
silence imposed upon them, of the univer- 
sal, depressing servitude. After having 
been for two years the focus of so much 
patriotic ambition and generous thought, 
Monte-Casino was now nothing but a 
tomb.* 

‘ But to lofty souls, when earthly hori- 
zons are veiled, those of the higher and 
invisible world are opened, In medita- 
tion and prayer Tosti found consolations 
worthy of himself. Losing none of the 
generous sentiments which had warmed 
his heart, and whose traces were still seen 
in his earnest glance, and in the noble 
sadness of his face, his faith grew stronger 
and purer in contact with eternal truths, 
In the ruins of hisearthly hopes he found 
the hope that miaketh not ashamed. To 
the meditations of the recluse, and to the 


* Father Tosti himself thus describes the 
sad condition of the monks of his order at 
this time: ‘‘ We have lost even the liberty 
of thinking and of communicating our ideas 
to all those who would like to share with us 
the labors and consolations which are found 
in imparting truth to. mankind. For us no 
more books, no periodicals, no confidential 
outpourings of the heart, no outside relations. 
Complete darkness envelops us, and in 
the republic of letters, we are like lepers 
under the Jewish law, shut out from all the 
world.”—Letter to .M. Alphonse Dantier, 
author of a remarkable work upon the Bene- 
dictine Convents of Italy. 
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observances of the monk, he added also 
the duties of an active and earnest minis- 
try to the young. The abbey of Monte- 
Casino, closed to every breath from 
without, continued to bea school, a kind 
of Benedictine academy, where, beside 
theology, letters and science were taught, 
and where the numerous pupils* destined 
for the priesthood and for a liberal career 
received fitting instruction. Tosti was 
the soul of this monastic education, and 
only those who have had the privilege of 
conversing with him, and appreciating 
the charm of his conversation, always 
stamped with an exquisite urbanity, can 
understand what he must be as a profes- 
sor, and what unction and persuasive 
grace accompany every word. The his- 
torian who has so well described the elo- 
quence of Aberlard and the wonders of 
the Paraclete,t can himself be only an 
accomplished master. With delicate 
taste and communicative enthusiasm, but 
especially with the feeling of a high mis- 
sion, Tosti teaches his pupils. Notwith- 
standing the many bitter sorrows which 
have prematurely wrinkled his brow, he 
has grown young again in his contact 
with the young minds whose highest in- 
stincts he has thrilled. It has been like 
a last apostleship, which has not been 
without fruit. I could judge of it myself 
in Naples, during the worst days of re- 
action and bad government which bnr- 
dened that unhappy country. A pupil 
of Monte-Casino could always be recog- 
nized by a certain elevation of spirit, 
an indescribable tolerance and purity of 
opinion, 

I have said enough to show how pleas- 
ant must have been my relations, during 
the ever-memorable days which passed 
too quickly, with the. eminent monk 
whose trials I have retraced. How kindly 
he did the honors of a monastery, peopled 
with such great and pious memories! 


* At the time of my visit to Monte-Casino, 
they numbered not less than 150, some of 
whom belonged to the first families of the 
kingdom of Naples. Father Tosti taught 
them esthetics and history. 

+ Storia di Aberlardo e dei suoi tempi. 
1 vol. in 8yo. Naples, 1851. 
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At the tomb of St. Benedict our thoughts 
turned naturally to those first ages 
of the Church when Christians fled 
to the desert, only to find there new 
strength before advancing to the conquest 
of the heathen world. The image of the 
Redeemer rose divine and pure above 
the failings and weaknesses of even the 
best of men! The touching history of 
Scholastica daily ascending the mountain 
to question her brother (St. Benedict) 
of heavenly things, recalled to us the 
sublime intercourse of Monica and her 
son, and the admired antique examples 
of fraternal piety seemed to us pale in 
comparison with these ravishments of a 
love whose sole object was God. Even 
the great figure of Charlemagne, conquer- 
or and legislator, heir of the Czsars and 
protector of Christian missions, appeared 
to usin his letter to Paul the Deacon, 
one of the most precious literary relics of 
Monte-Casino: “Set forth, oh, my let- 
ter, and flying swiftly over mountains 
and valleys, direct thy course toward the 
hospitable retreat of Saint Benedict, be- 
loved of God. There is a sweet repose 
for the weary soul. The pilgrim finds in 
abundance bread, fish, and the frugal 
nourishment which repairs his strength. 
There reign peace, humility, concord, 
and Christ’s praise resounds with every 
hour. Salute, for me, the prior and 
the monks, Then, hanging lovingly on 
the neck of Paul, dear among them all, 
to my heart, repeat to him a thousand 
times my vows! ”* 

I am reminded, by notes taken at 
Monte-Casino, of conversations which oc- 
cupied the best part of the time, both day 
and night, when I was not engaged in 
the religious exercises of the monks. I can 
never forget the friendly manner with 
which Father Tosti and his worthy friend, 
Dom Sebastiano Kalefati, used to knock at 
the door of the guest chamber, which was 
to me the most delightful of studies. His- 


* This letter, in Latin distichs, preserved 
in a MS. of the 12th century, and printed in 
an incomplete manner by Mabillon and Mu- 
ratori, is published in the Bibliothéque de 
P Ecole des chartes, vol. i., p. 305. 
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tory, art, politics, poetry, religion, were 
all discussed in these interviews, in which 
the respect and reserve demanded by 
sacred conventionalities were united with 
sincerity. Why should I not say this to 
the honor of these monks, now that it 
can be said without danger? They ad- 
mired the genius of Cavour, and envied 
Piedmont that parliamentary govern- 
ment, which, by the resistless contagion 
of patriotism and eloquence, prepared the 
way for the unity of Italy. Obedient and 
devoted sons as they were of the Catholic 
church, they still could honor, in the 
course of centuries, all noble manifesta- 
tions of faith and piety beyond her pale. 
Study had taught them tolerance, and 
they practiced it as a familiar virtue, 

In fine, notwithstanding so many dis- 
appointments to their wishes, they did 
not cease hoping for that noble alliance 
of religion and liberty, which is the tor- 
ment of so many souls, who can not sub- 
mit to the divorcee of what is best in man, 
and who, in our days of crisis and over- 
throw, would have the most holy liberty, 
the most powerful and revered religion, 
Those beautiful words of the apostle, 
“ And now abideth faith, hope and chari- 
ty, these three, but the greatest of these 
is charity,” were the worthy motto of 
these monks, who have suffered much and 
pardoned much, God is love, and the 
disciples of Him who has revealed it in 
the plenitude of his perfections should 
follow their Master's footsteps in self-re- 
nunciation and sacrifice. 

The present century will see great 
struggles, and already we can discern on 
the horizon all the signs of the storm 
which is to shake the Christian church 
from its lowest foundations. There is 
not too much of the union of pious hearts, 
of the free confederation of believers of 
every form of faith, to resist victoriously 
the attacks of that learned or derisive 
skepticism, which allies itself with the 
worst passions of the human heart, in or- 
der to snatch from the noblest of God's 
creatures faith in his high origin and im- 
mortal destiny. 

Such, as I well remember, were some 
of the ideas which Father Tosti propound- 
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ed with a lively eloquence, and inter- 
mingled with personal recollections and 
sad reminiscences of his life. Time pass- 
ed quietly in these most interesting con- 
versations, in which history had also its 
part.* The sun, descending to the hori- 
zon, gilded with its last flames the em- 
purpled peaks of the Apennines. The 
sound of the bells of San-Germano 
brought to us upon the evening breeze, 
died away melodiously with the last 
murmurs of the day, while my eyes rest- 
ed with enchantment upon the incom- 
parable landscape, full at once of peace 
and of solemnity, a fitting frame-work 
for these pure interviews. 

Among my most delightful remem- 
brances of Monte-Casino I must place the 
hours of study which I spent in the ar- 
chives of the Abbey. More fortunate 
than the author of the Decameron, who 
found, as he said, only an ignorant monk 
to point with his finger to the treasures 
scattered in a dusty granary, to which he 
mounted on a ladder, I was introduced 
into a gallery, elegant but severely sim- 
ple, where reigned the most wonderful 
order, under the direction of Father Kale- 
fati, the worthy successor of Gatola, 
This is not the place to enumerate the 
treasures of all sorts which are there pre- 
served, the fine collections of diplomas 
and charters which go back to the Lom- 
bard kings, the precious manuscripts of 


* I remember, for instance, an interesting 
conversation upon the Council of Trent. Here, 
of course, disagreement was inevitable. 
Father Tosti is too scholarly and too sincere 
to ignore the too human and secular as- 
pect of this assemblage. He saw there tho 
development of Providential agency, in spite 
of the many secret and profane maneuvers, 
which were not able to alter the definitions 
of the faith; this thesis of his can be con- 
tested in many respects, but it was unfolded 
with marvelous talent by my devout interloc- 
utor. The happy influence of the Reforma- 
tion upon the Council, and on what is called 
the Catholic Renaissance of the 16th century, 
did not escape his penetration. “The gener- 
ous writer who could admire Arnold de Bres- 
cia, could he misconceive Luther? Ma queste 
cosa non se dicono senza peccato | 
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Ambrose and Augustine, which have 
reconstructed some pages of the sacred 
literature of the fourth century, or, finally, 
the specimen of the Divina Commedia, of 
the age of Dante, which one can not touch 
without an emotion. My own favorite 
century, that of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, came before my eyes in 
some letters of Vittoria Colonna, the 
chaste inspirer of Michael Angelo. But 
what I sought for most of all were the 
relics of that Benedictine monk of the 
16th century, Battista Folengi, who is 
known to us only by an excellent com- 
mentary upon the Psalms, pervaded by 
the presence of the Redeemer: Christum 
ubique spirantia! I would have liked to 
dissipate the mystery which surrounds 
this good old man, persecuted, suffering, 
letting fall from his lips a lamentation 
which mingles at once with the accents 
of adoration and prayer: “Hear my 
prayer, O God, and let the voice of my 
supplication come before thee!”* I fol- 
lowed him, wandering through the leafy 
vines, and the evergreens of the moun- 
tains, from which he borrows in his book 
more than one familiar comparison, sitting 
under one of those rocks by day, then in 
the evening in his cold cell, pouring out 
his soul in sweet and profound comment- 
aries which often remind us of the “ Imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ.” On the morning 
of Christmas day, while the basilica near 
by was resounding with sacred melodies, 
I read with joy this beautiful passage : 
“Praise the Lord! It is the privilege of 
every thing that has life, of men and of 
angels, to adore the Creator, and give 
glory to the Author of éternal life. And 
I, too, miserable sinner that I am, have 
desired by these commentaries to join the 
universal homage; but perhaps I have 
only profaned the mysteries of divine love 
in striving to make them clearer by my 
writings; too happy, dear reader, if thou 
findest in them a thought, a single word 


* “Senex sum, quippe qui secundum et 
sexagesimum annum matres, vix vitae meae 
dissipatas colligere rationes valeo... Do- 
mine exaudi precationem meam; clamor 
meus at te veniat!”"—Commentarii, p. 337. 





worthy of such a subject. In the name 
of the heavenly mercy, I pray thee, 
whoever thou art, to consider my weak- 
ness, and to say to thyself that, having 
neither gold nor silver, I have desired to 
give thee all that I possess, these pages, 
in which I have not feared to exalt the 
divine clemency, and to stammer about 
truths which pass all comprehension. To 
God alone be praise, honor and blessing, 
forever and ever!” 

lt. was not without regret that I left 
the monastery where I had enjoyed the 
pleasures of such Christian hospitality. 
On taking leave of the monks, who had 
heaped so many favors upon me, and 
whose kind recommendations accompani- 
ed me to Rome, I feltanew what it was to 
leave friends with whom we have ex- 
changed the feelings which make up all 
of the present life, all the beauty of the 
life tocome. The farewells of earth are 
linked to the hope of reunions in a better 
country! As I write these lines, Father 
Kalefati, in all the vigor of his age and 
the plentitude of his learning, has been 
already called thither. Just as he was 
prepared to publish a research, the fruit 
of long study, and which would have 
given honor to his name, the Codex Di- 
plomaticus Byzantinus, containing all the 
charters in the Greek language which can 
throw light upon the history of the By- 
zantine dominion in Southern Italy, he 
was removed by a premature death. He 
rests under the shadow of the convent 
where in youth he was educated, where 
he spent the happiest years. of his life, 
and from which nothing but. death could 
separate him, I see again his expressive 
features stamped with nobility and kind- 
ness. I seem to hear his last words, 
which reveal his extreme toleration: 
“You carry away our hearts!” And I, 
too, leave, as it were, a part of myself in 
this place, where I have found commun- 
ion of spirit, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of earthly symbols, which cannot 
separate what Christ unites, On de- 
scending from these luminous heights, 
~ where I had known the peace of heaven, 
to enter into the cold regions where the 
mistakes and struggles of life awaited me, 
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I repeated to myself the words of the 
apostle: “Let us build here three taber- 
nacles!" But I remembered also the divine 
prayer: “TI pray not that thou should- 
est take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil!” 

I could not at once free myself from the 
vision which followed me, and give my- 
self up to the impression of the external 
objects -which now invited my attention. 
Aquino, the country of the angelic doc- 
tor of the middle ages, with its pictur- 
esque ruins ; Ceprano, bathed by the wa- 
ters of Liris; Veroli, the native city of 
Paleario, situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains which separate Alatri from Sora, 
and at that moment illumined by a stray 
sunbeam, came, one by one, before my 
eyes. I passed rapidly through Frosi- 
none, Ferentino, Anagni. By the first 
light of morning Isaw on the horizon 
the Roman Campagna, looking more sad 
and solemn on my return from Naples, 
and saluted the dome of St. Peter's rising 
in the immensity of the desert. It was 
not the vivid impression which I felt 
when, for the first time, I saw this 
unique, incomparable horizon, from the 
heights which crown the Tiber. As I 
reéntered Rome, I felt no longer a stran- 
ger in the eternal city ; and its monuments 
and ruins, while losing nothing of their 
majesty, wore a friendly aspect which 
lent an unspeakable charm to my return. 


It. 


Two years had not passed since my 
visit to Monte-Casino, when memorable 
events transpired in Italy. What emo- 
tions were felt by all generous souls at 
hearing of the liberating words which 
echocd from beyond the Alps in the last 
days of May, 1859! The appearance of 
the French flag occasioned a transforma- 
tion equally rapid and marvelous in the 
peninsula, Victories worthy of antiquity 
sealed the alliance of the two nations. 
Peace finished the work of war. From 
the dust of jealous municipalities, for cen- 
turies the country’s tomb, started the idea 
of Italian nationality, affirming itself for 
the first time from the Alps to the Sicil- 
ian sea, and demanding the old capital 
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for its altar: Capitoli immobile sanwm ! 
Cities like Milan, Parma, Bologna, Flor- 
ence, Naples, Palermo, abdicated the mem- 
ories of their old histories, in order to be- 
come only the reconciled members of the 
Italian family, reconstituted around a 
popular king. The Utopia of Machia- 
velli was realized without the cost of a 
crime to the generation shaped by the 
lessons of Gioberti, Manin, and Cavour. 
The appearance of a single man at the 
gates of Naples made an abhorred dynas- 
ty to crumble, leaving her nothing but in- 
difference or contempt. Europe became 
alarmed at these rapid changes, which 
justified the daring of politicians and 
thwarted the foresight of the prudent, but 
which time has already consecrated. Ven- 
ice and Rome alone were wanting in this 
resurrection of a nation, which yesterday 
was but the object of diplomatic doubt 
and disdain, and to-day reclaims success- 
fully the last portions of her long-alien- 
ated territory. The hour for the deliver- 
ance of Venice has struck; it will soon 
strike for Rome, and the trembling Papa- 
cy will be astonished at the homage of a 
population chafing under its yoke, but 
ready to bow before a rejuvenated pontif- 
icate, which shall have no other domain 
than that of faith, no other power than 
those of prayer and charity. Will Pius LX. 
play this lofty part? Will he recall at 
this late hour some of those generous 
words which stirred Italy in the first days 
of his reign? Shall we see realized at last, 
on the throne of St. Peter, that alliance 
of Catholicism and liberty, the scandal of 
some men, the terror of others, the hope 
of some choice souls who cannot sacrifice 
their country to their religion? These 
are weighty questions, which the future 
will soon answer, but which are not dan- 
gerous for a Church faithful to its Mas- 
ter’s words, Afy kingdom is not of this 
world! and for those who worship in 
spirit and in truth, 

The attitude of the monks of Monte- 
Casino in regard to the events I have 
mentioned, was as wise as it was mag- 
nanimous, They applauded the national 
resurrection, greeted the elected monarch 
who was its heroic image, while they 
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asked for themselves a place at the fire- 
side of their country, whose flames they 
had preserved by so many noble writings. 
Italy could not forget the part of Monte- 
Casino in the glorious transformation of 
which she was reaping the fruits. Thus 
the abbey was at first exeepted in the 
dispositions of the law for the abolition 
of monastic orders which was to be sub- 
mitted to the Italian Parliament—a just 
homage to the patriotism of the monks, 
whom Gioberti praised in these words: 
“ Admirable abbey of Monte-Casino, era- 
dle and perpetual seat of the order of St. 
Benedict, port of refuge for the ship- 
wrecks of barbarous times, calm and se- 
rious retreat, looking from thy high per- 
spective upon the world beneath, mayest 
thou always, by thy example, invite men 
to act out the so-much desired harmony 
between earth and heaven!”* Inspir- 
ed by those noble thoughts, the Italian 
government was able in its turn to be 
tolerant. Are its favorable dispositions 
weakened under the pressure of its strife 
with that too numerous faction of the 
Italian episcopate who seem to have but 
one object—to make irreconcilable the 
institutions of the past and those of the 
future? Whatever may have been the 
unknown motives of the interdict, which 
applies even to the Benedictines, and 
which threatens the existence of an ab- 
bey celebrated as no other in the history 
of letters and religion, we can but associ- 
ate with it the eloquent appeal of Father 
Tosti, on recounting in a letter to the na- 
tional parliament the benefits conferred 
by St. Benedict: “Was it not he who 
took Italy, yet in her infancy, from the 
hands of the barbarians? Gently cradled 
by this monk, was not the chant of psalms, 
the first elements of the old Latin civil- 
ization, without ceasing on her lips? In 
her youth she followed St. Benedict lead- 
ing his monks to the rude labors of the 
field by day. Nor less attentive through 
the hours of night, she heard him direct- 
ing the choir of divine psalmodies which 
rose from all her convents. Look at 


* Del Primato morale et civile degli Italiani. 


Introduction. Brussels, 1845. 
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these basilicas, these cloisters, built by 
Benedictine monks upon the ruins of Pa- 
ganism, and you will comprehend how at 
a later day Italy could give birth to Bra- 
mante, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 
Under the guise and through the inter- 
vention of these monks, she exerted 
her intellectual and social influence upon 
such great Christian nations as France, 
England, and Germany. Through them 
she raised up from the bosom of these 
nations the finest minds which have ap- 
peared and shone from Alcuin to Descar- 
tes, from Bede to Newton, from Raban- 
Maur to Leibnitz, And after so many 
benefits you would banish St. Benedict 
from Italy! Personified in his sons, he 
sits at your side and asks of you the 
bread of his service. The severity of 
your laws may grieve him, may test his 
virtue—but stifle his love never! His 
monks, too, may leave their native land, 
but their holy founder will remain among 
you. But no, it will not be! 

Here, where men of all classes, soldiers, 
laborers, merchants, are admitted to your 
new rights of citizenship, it cannot be 
that the man of prayer alone shall be 
treated as a stranger in the land of Cathol- 
icism |” * 

Can I not sympathize with this wish 
without being charged with inconsist- 
ency? If there be any religious order 
which in the course of ages has promoted 
the cause of civilization, and deserves the 
respect of all Christendom, is it not that 
which prescribes in its rule both prayer 
and labor, which furnishes laborers for 
the culture of the soil, and missionaries 


* Alphonse Dantier, Les Monasteres béné- 
dictins @ Italie, vol. ii., p. 327, 330. In print- 
ing some extracts from this book, recently 
crowned by the French Academy, I am glad to 
render homage, with some reservations, to the 
liberal and elevated spirit which dictated it. 
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for that of the soul, and which, not to 
mention France, to whom she has given 
St. Maur, has produced that great school 
of learning and piety represented by 
Montfaucon, Mabillon, and Ruinart? Let 
us learn to honor what is beautiful and 
good in a Church which cannot always 
boast of impartiality toward our own. 
Let us repudiate all prejudice of sects, 
and comprehend the sorrow of the Italian 
monk, who finds a subject of lamentation 
in the very triumph of the cause he loves: 
“At this time,” he writes, “when the 
breath of liberty begins to quicken the 
heart of our fellow-citizens, we poor 
monks alone are subjected to an agoniz- 
ing fear, the fear of suppression. But in 
the trial which threatens us, we shall, I 
trust, with God’s help remain worthy 
children of the Benedictine family, labori- 
ous unwearied workers in cultivating the 
field of science and of Christian virtues, 
and also the devoted friends of all noble 
souls, who walk by different paths to the 
same end, the good of their brethren and 
the glory of God.” Who will not sym- 
pathize with the monk who wrote these 
words, and extend to him a brother's 
hand? The noble heart of a Ricasoli 
cannot be indifferent to his appeal. Al- 
though Tosti, with ineffectual mediation, 
has more than once brought before the 
Holy See the desires of Italy, although he 
may be fated to see the purest inspira- 
tions of patriotism and faith misunder- 
stood even to the end, let him at least 
find a retreat worthy of himself, near the 
tomb of St. Benedict. I know not that 
I shall ever see it again, but in the 
plans which I form for the happiness of 
its country, Monte-Casino seems to me at 
once the glorious monument of a return- 
less past, and the worthiest seminary of 
that purified Catholicism which is in har- 
mony with the new destinies of Italy. 
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SUBLIME WRETCHEDNESS OF WATERING-PLACES. 


Att the world may be divided into two 
classes—those who go to watering-places, 
and those who wish they could. In sum- 
mer, the unemployed trunks, valises, and 
carpet-bags up in the attic, swell with 
envy until they almost burst their straps, 
pry off their lids, or demolish their buc- 
kles, as the express wagons rattle the 
street, piled up with baggage marked 
for Lake George, Newport, or Clifton 
Springs. If the “castle in the air” that 
many of our business men are building 
should alight, it would probably come 
down on the Beach or at the Springs. 
Give me fifteen glasses of fresh Congress 
water before breakfast, or I die! 

For tens of thousands of our people the 
most delectable event in their home-life 
is their going away. Nothing must inter- 
fere with this. Papa’s business may have 
been poor during the year, and every dol- 
lar may be necessary to keep the firm 
from a capsize, but walk the beach with 
the Hardings they ought, climb Mount 
Washington they must, sip sulphur water 
they will. 

There are three orders of American no- 
bility. To the highest belong those who 
spend all the summer away. Give them 
full swing! Feel honored if they tread 
on your corns, They hold in their hand 
letters patent of nobility, namely, a hotel 
bill for eight or ten weeks’ board at Bed- 
ford Springs. The second order are those 
who stay two or three weeks. Let them 
be honored! They were at six “hops,” 
rode out twice to the races, and formed 
the acquaintance of the nephew of one 
of the staff officers of General Burnside. 
All hail! Put down a strip of carpet from 
carriage to door-step as they come back. 
Make way for them on the church aisle, 
Here they come after three weeks at Ball- 
ston Spa. The lowest order are those 
who can only say that they were gone 
“a few days.” We would not by any 
means class them with those who stay at 
home, or merely go into the country, for 
they are on the way up, and in a few 
years may compass a whole month away. 


Many who once had no better prospects 
than they, have lived to spend six weeks 
in an attic at $5 a day. Many people, no 
doubt, gain great physical and mental ad- 
vantages from their stay at watering-pla- 
ces. Toiling men and women find here a 
respite, make valuable acquaintarice, and 
come home with stronger and steadier 
pulse. But there are a multitude that crowd 
these places, unhappy while they stay, and 
sick when they come home. What with 
small rooms, and tight clothes, and late 
hours, and slights, and heart-burnings, and 
nothing to do, it makes up what we call the 
sublime wretchedness of watering-places, 
The Simingtons lived in a perfect pal- 
ace on Rittenhouse Square. There was 
not a stone, or nail, or panel, or banister 
in all the house that seemed to be in any- 
wise related to the nails, stones, panels, 
or banisters of the houses of common peo- 
ple. There was an air of pride and pomp 
in the mortar of the foundation—a very 
aristocracy of mud, The halls were wide, 
and ran straight through, ample enough 
to allow a military company to march and 
wheel. The stairs were mahogany, un- 
carpeted, but guarded by elaborately- 
twisted rails at every turn, revealing a 
bust of marble looking at’ you from the 
niche in the wall. The exact size of the 
rooms had been sent to Axminster, with 
an order that the loom must do its best. 
The walls blossomed and bloomed with 
master-pieces, Bronze, with wing of 
chandelier, shook down the light. The 
golden links that drooped about the burn- 
ers, in a gust of evening air zigzagged— 
the chain-lightning of uppertendom. 
There was a bewitching perfume which 
filled the house, and made you think that 
the wreaths in the plush and on the silver- 
ed paper of the wall were living flowers 
that held in their urns the ashes of all 
past generations of posies. The curtains 
stooped about the window graceful as the 
veil of a bride. The sleeping apartments 
were adorned with canopy, and embroid- 
ered pillow, and lounges, and books, and 
toilet table of tinged marble, on which lay 





brushes and other apparatus with which 
heiresses smoothed, or frizzled, or curled, 
or twisted, or knotted, or waved, or 
erimped, or coiled, or bunched, or flum- 
ixed their hair. 

In a word, it was.a great house, and 
ordinary people seldom saw the inside of 
it, save when passing, as the door opened 
to let out a party to the flashing carriage 
that wheeled restlessly about the door. 
Indeed, on our small street we all tried 
to do as the Simingtons did. We saw 
how they wore their cravats, and that 
was the way wetied ours, They told us 
at the cane-store that Simington had just 
bought a peculiar handle, and we took 
one just like it. Our wives and daugh- 
ters, instead of treading straight on as 
once when we took them .to church, sur- 
prised us by a peculiar gait made up of 
teater, swing, and waddle, which made us 
look down and .in fear of their sudden 
paralysis ask: “ What is the matter?” 
but we instantly saw that they were on- 
ly taking on the way of the Simingtons, 
and so we excused them. 

It was the first day of June, and the 
back room of the second story of that 
house looked as if it had been tossed of a 
whirlwind. Two dress-makers of the 
first order were busy in preparing an out- 
fit for the young ladies and their mother, 
who were soon to start for the watering- 
place. The floor, and table, and chairs, 
and divans were covered with patterns, 
and scissors, and fragments of silk, and 
flakes of cotton, and smoothing irons, 
and spools, and buttons, and tassels, and 
skeins of silk, and rolls of goods from 
which the wrapping had just been torn, 
riding habits, green and black and flam- 
boyant, pearl pendants and pipings of 
satin glittering with steel, bugles and 
beads, and rings, and ribbons, sky-blue, 
grass-green or fire-tipped, and chenille 
and coral for the hair, and fringes, and 
gimps, and puffs, and flutings, and braids, 
and bands, and bracelets, and necklets, 
and collars, and cuffs, and robes of mo- 
hair, and dresses adorned with Cluny lace 
and Chambery gauze, and grenadines, 
and organdines, and tarlatanes, and mo- 
reens, a package of Ivins’ Patent Hair 
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Crimper, and bandelets of straw bells, 
and a great variety of hats—shell hats, 
soup-plate hats, sailor hats, hats so small 
that they looked as if the bird lodged in 
the trimming were carrying them off, 
and hats that would not be taken for hats 
at all, a bottle of Upham’s Freckle and 
Tan Banisher, and a vial of Swarthout’s 
Pimple Extinguisher, and a box of 
Cruickshank’s Wart Exterminator, and a 
hundred other things the use of which 
you could not imagine, unless they were 
weapons with which to transfix hard- 
hearted bachelors, or lassoes with which 
to haul in unmanageable coquettes. All 
these things were to be matched, made 
up, fixed, sewed together, cut apart, or- 
ganized, and packed in trunks. 

Matilda, the elder daughter, and Blanche 
were flushed with the excitement of the 
greatundertaking. Blanche had heard that 
Florence, the only daughter of the next- 
door neighbor, was going to make her first 
appearance that year at the Springs, and 
the idea of being surpassed by that young 
snip, as Blanche called her, was a thing 
not to be borne. Every few moments 
the door-bell was rung by errand boys 
from the stores on Chestnut street, and 
while the servant was attending the door 
Blanche would drop the patterns, and run 
up and down the room in a State of nerv- 
ousness that would have been unjustifia- 
ble were it not for the important prepara- 
tions that were being made. 

Matilda was plainer, and more self- 
reliant. The fact was that her childhood 
had been schooled in some hardships. 
The Simingtons had not always lived on 
Rittenhouse Square. The father had be- 
longed to that vulgar class of persons 
who have to work for a living, and Ma- 
tilda had at one time been obliged to run 
of errands, scour the frout steps, and wait 
on the door, while her mother did her 
own work. Now it is well known that 
while there may be romance about a 
maiden with sleeves rolled back from 
dimpled arms wringing clothes in a moun- 
tain stream by the rude cabin of her 
father, there never has been and never 
will be any romance about a wash-tub in 
a city kitchen, the air hot and steamed, 
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the apron soaked, the sweat running to 
the tip of nose and chin, and the whole 
scene splashed with a magnitude of soap- 
suds, soda ash, and bags of bluing. 
Burns picked up poetry out of a mouse’s 
nest, and Ralph Waldo Emerson can 
squeeze juice from a basket of chips, but 
no one has ever plucked up a canto from 
the depths of a wash-tub, or been able to 
measure poetic feet with a bar of soap. 
Who would think of rinsing clothes in 
the Helicon? To this day Mrs, Siming- 
ton’s knuckles are big, and there is an 
unseemly healthiness about her cheek 
which three years of dissipation in very 
high life have been unable to conquer. 
Amid such uncomely circumstances, 
Matilda had nearly come to a practical, 
robust womanhood, when her father, 
Jephthah Simington, was invited into an 
oil speculation. (Jephthah was the Chris- 
tian name given him by an ancestor who 
had a passion for Scripture names, al- 
though now he writes it simply J. Sim- 
ington.) By an evening lamp six gentle- 
men met, made out a map of Venango 
County, located the oil wells, ran creeks 
through wherever they ought to be, 
agreed on the number of shares, and ap- 
pointed a committee to visit Elder String- 
ham of the Presbyterian church, and in- 
duce him to accept the presidency of the 
company, overcoming his scruples at en- 
tering an enterprise of which he knew 
nothing, by offering him a large number 
of shares; and by the same process se- 
curing as directors Deacon Long of the 
Baptist church, trustee Wilkinson of the 
Methodist, and vestryman Powell of the 
Episcopal. The shares flew. At the door 
of the company's office, for several days, 
the people stood in rows, taking their 
chance, and one old gentleman had a rib 
broken by a woman of Celti¢ origin with 
iron elbows, who crashed into his side 
as the Merrimac into the Cumberland, 
shouting: “You murtherin’ wretch, git 
back. What do you mane by runnin’ 
forninst.a poor woman with five orphan 
children? I'll punch yer ’ed for ye!” 
In this, as in several other projects of 
the kind, Simington went in on the 
“ground floor,” and came out through 
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“the cellar.” All the people on our street 
were outraged and disgusted, for nearly 
all belonged to some of the three thou- 
sand companies organized for the devel- 
opment of oil, and they all supposed that 
they had gone in on the “ ground floor,” 
but found that they had only entered the 
garret. It always shocks people’s moral 
sensibilities when they find others suc- 
cessfully doing that which they failed in. 
But there were three or four little enter- 
prises of this kind that bothered Siming- 
ton at night when he said his prayers. 
Indeed, one night as he came to thesen- 
tence, “If I should die before I wake,” 
he bounded up from his knees, and set 
down at the table, and drew a check for 
$100 for the Missionary Society, that 
Bibles might be sent to Ethiopia to make 
all the colored people honest; also a 
check for $100 for the printing of tracts 
on the sin of dancing; and another for 
the same amount to the fund for the re- 
lief of the destitute, some of them having 
been the victims of “those who devour 
widows’ houses.” Whereupon he felt 
better, went immediately to sleep, and 
dreamed of a heaven in which the rivers 
rolled oil, and the rocks gushed oil, and 
the trees dripped oil, and the skies rained 
oil, and ona throne made out of “Slip- 
pery Rock” sat the prince of Stock- 
auctioneers crying: “And a half! and a 
’alf! going! gone!” 

No wonder the Simingtons so soon 
moved into a palace. But they had a 
world of trouble with their old acquaint- 
ances. It seemed impossible to shake off 
the nuisance. Blanche could hardly pass 
down the steps with Antonio Grimshaw, 
on the way to the opera, without having 
some woman in ordinary apparel ask: 
“How do you do, Blanche ?” Whereupon 
she would frown, and stare, and almost 
look the offender down through the side- 
walk; and when Antonio said, “ Who 
was that?” Blanche would answer: “I 
don't know the horrid creature! It is 
probably our servant-girl’s dress-maker ! ” 
It seemed to the Simingtons as if their 
life would be extinguished with the im- 
pudence of people. Oh! the disgrace of 
having a hack drive to the door, and a 
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distant relative from the country dis- 
mount, holding a faded carpet-bag, the 
handles tied together by a rope; to go 
dowh to the parlor and have a gawk of a 
niece come up with a hat all over her 
head, and give you a great smack as 
though she had a right to kiss the Sim- 
ingtons | 

But people have mostly learned to 
know their place by this time, and, un- 
molested by such untimely calls and dis- 
gusting remembrances, the dresses are 
being fitted. Matilda’s shape had, by 
early industries, been made too robust 
for present circumstances, and the dress- 
maker had an awful time with her. All 
the ingenuity of the house had been ex- 
pended in trying to diminish her waist. 
The dress-maker pinched, and pulled, and 
twisted, and laced, and punched, and 
shook the stubborn Matilda, who in the 
painful process of being fitted looked red, 
and pale, and blue, once in a while giving 
an outery of distress which finally brought 
her mother to the rescue. “ Matilda!” 
cried Mrs. Simington, “how can you go 
on so? You shall be left at home if you 
don’t look out! You are a great awk- 
ward thing. Why, when I was your age 
I could completely span my waist with 
my two hands!” “O mother! moth- 
er!” answered Matilda, “it is not my 
fault. The trouble is, there is not strength 
enough in the corsets.” 

The first day of July had come, and 
eleven trunks were lifted into the express 
wagon: one for the father, three for the 
mother, one for Frank, the only son, a 
young man of twenty-one, and six for 
Blanche and Matilda. Added to this was 
a bundle belonging to Rose, the black 
waiting-maid. It was a hot morning, the 
thermometer 85 in the shade. The cars 
were full of people, and the Simingtons 
were obliged to sit on the sunny side. 
None were willing to give up their seats, 
although Mrs. Simington for some seconds 
looked daggers at a gentleman who she 
thought might be more polite, and, not 
making any impression upon him, ran the 
point of her parasol accidentally into his 
eye, and with a sudden swing of her 
skirts upset his valise. “What horrid 
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creatures!” said Blanche. ‘ How pleas- 
ant it would be to find some real gentle- 
man!” It was the morning for an excur- 
sion. There were six extra cars, and all 
of them crowded. The rushing back and 
forward of such a herd of working peo- 
ple pained the sensibilities of the whole 
Simington family, Matilda excepted. She 
looked thoroughly placid, and said, “Other 
people have as good a right to travel as 
we, and this hot weather, instead of mak- 
ing you pout, my dear sister, ought to fill 
us with thanksgiving to God, for it will 
ripen the harvests, and make bread cheap 
for the poor.” 

“Hush up! Matilda!” said Mrs, Sim- 
ington; “you will never get over your 
early mixing with those Methodists. We 
are going out to have a good time, and I 
don’t want to hear any more of your re- 
ligious comments. Blanche was right, 
The weather is awful. Frank! what has 
become of your shirt collar? Wilted out 
of sight, I declare.” The dust flew with 
every revolution of the wheels, Frank 
had all the family by turns looking into 
his eye for a cinder, and was so outraged 
that he went out on the platform to have 
what he called “a good swear,” felt some- 
what relieved, and came back, and, pulling 
down the lower lid of his eye, had his 
mother blow into it. But no cinder was 
to be found. Blanche said she did not 
believe there was any thing the matter 
with it: whereupon Frank called her a 
name not at all eulogistic, and Blanche 
responded in terms more emphatic than 
complimentary. 

J. Simington sat quiet, for he felt thor- 
oughly exhausted. His anxieties about 
the trunks, his misunderstanding with the 
porters, his confusion about the checks, 
and the purchase of five through tickets, 
had besweated him amazingly. When 
the agent cried out, “Show your tickets!” 
the old gentleman missed one of them, 
felt in his coat pocket, in his vest, in his 
duster, looked in his hat, looked under 
the seat, took out his pocket-book, had 
all the people rise and move their carpet- 
bags, and the ladies shake out their dress- 
es, and repeated the whole process sev- 
eral times, till the agent lost his patience 
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and made the perplexed traveler pay 
again. What with the heat, and the dust, 
and the cinders, and the bad breath of the 
common people, the annoyance would 
have been unbearable to the Simingtons, 
had it not been for the self-control and 
imperturbable demeanor of Matilda, and 
the assurance which every now and then 
came to their minds that they were off on 
the especial business of having a good time. 

After much fatigue our party reach the 
watering-place, and go from the cars toa 
first-class hotel, While the family are 
waiting in the reception room, J. Sim- 
ington, Esquire, is at the clerk’s desk reg- 
istering the names. He writes them in 
full hand, supposing that a decided sensa- 
tion will be produced among the guests 
and hotel officials : 


J. Simington, 

Mrs. J. Simington, 
Frank Simington, 
Matilda Simington, 
Blanche Simington, 
And waiting-maid. 


Surely such signatures upon the regis- 
ter will secure princely accommodations, 
“Give me three capacious rooms adjoin- 
ing each other, on the first floor, sufficient- 
ly distant from all the house-bells, in a 
place where there will be no children 
passing the door, and free from all the 
odors of the dining-room, the windows 
commanding a fine landscape!” The 
clerk responded, “ We will do the best we 
can for you, and will put down yourname 
on a private list for better apartments 
when there is a vacancy. It is our pride 
to make the guests comfortable. John! 
show these people up to 397, 398, 399,” 

The procession start for the center of 
the building, and go up this flight of stairs, 
up another, higher, higher, through this 
hall, out on that poreh, higher, higher, 
around this corner, through that dark en- 
try, higher, higher, the wrath of the Sim- 
ingtons rising with every step of eleva- 
tion, until, as the attendant opens the 
three doors and throws the shawls, um- 
brellas, and satchels on the bed, the guests 
are almost speechless with rage. Old Sim- 
ington says: “ This is outrageous! They 
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do not know whoI am!” His wife says 
nothing, for she is out of breath from the 
exertion of climbing. Blanche bursts into 
tears. Frank exclaimed, with several un- 
savory prefixes, ‘‘ What a place to roost!” 
Matilda sat down and said, ‘‘ Well, this is 
funny ! but I guess we can make out. We 
will be rambling in the fields all day, and 
at night we can up here sleep so much 
nearer heaven.” “Hush! you Method- 
ist!” cried Mrs, Simington with her first 
gasp of utterance; “you will kill me yet 
with your religion. The top of a mean, 
dirty hotel, with the thermometer at 300, 
and no place to turn, or sit, or lay, is no 
place for moralizing.” At this she gave a 
tremendous pull to the bell, and shouted 
at the servant, “‘ What kind of a place do 
youcallthis? Dirty pillow-cases; damp 
sheets; no soap; thimbleful of water; 
one towel, and no ice-water. Who would 
have thought I could ever come to this, 
J. Simington! why did you bring me 
here?” ‘My dear!” interrupted the 
husband, as he began to make an expla- 
nation “Be still!” cried Mrs, Sim- 
ington, “you did it a-purpose! How 
could you treat in this way the compan- 
ion of your bosom?” 

The fact was that the best rooms had 
all been taken. They always have been. 
We have known a great many people who 
went to watering-places, and we never 
knew of but one man who had rooms 
that entirely suited him. We have his 
photograph. The clerk at the hotel had 
never heard of the Simingtons. There 
are a great many rich people in the world, 
and a man must have a pile of dollars 
like an Astor or the Barings to be greatly 
distinguished. You see that money is a 
very uncertain thing, for many who have 
but little act as though they had much, 
and the really affluent often make but 
little pretension, and people are worth so 
much more after they fail than before 
they fail. The hotel clerks had no idea 
of what kind of a house the Simingtons 
lived in, nor how many servants they 
kept, nor what mottled bays with silver 
bits moved in their flashing “ turn-out,” 
nor that the spotted dog that ran under 
their carriage, and sometimes ate out of 








Blanche’s spoon, was more to be envied 
than Throckmorton’s pointer. They 
knew not but that, notwithstanding their 
appearance, these guests might really be 
as poor as the storied turkey that be- 
longed to the “man of Uz.” It might be 
possible that the Simingtons belonged to 
that class of people who, living at home in 
a small house, blacking their own boots, 
and doing the millinery of their own hats, 
and making their own dresses from pat- 
terns which they copy from a shop-win- 
dow, come into hotels to order people 
about, and complain of their apartments, 
of the waiters, of the table-cloth, trying by 
their “air” to give everybody the idea that 
they were accustomed to having things 
better. Depend upon it those who at 
the public table insult the waiters, and 
send back the spring chicken three times 
before they get one of a proper shade of 
brown, and slash things around conspicu- 
ously, at home their greatest luxury is 
hash, which they eat off of a table-cloth in 
need of soap, because they do their own 
washing; and that they seldom see a 
spring chicken except in a cheap wood- 
cut, or at their frugal breakfast in a gro- 
cery egg which some worthy hen had for 
three weeks tried to hatch out, but in 
grief had surrendered to the huckster, 
who wanted just one more to make a 
dozen. Those who in public places never 
say “Thank you!” to the waiters, at 
home, you may be sure, have no waiters 
to thank. Considering what they have 
to suffer we had rather be any thing on 
earth than a hotel-waiter, excepting al- 
ways the position of a mule on a tow- 
path, drawing a second-class canal-boat. 
But the Simingtons really had it better 
at home. We wonder not that they 
noticed a contrast. From a house with 
fourteen spacious apartments, they had 
come to three about as large as the rooms 
of a traveling photographist, who on four 
wheels carries from village to village art- 
gallery, bed-room, parlor, kitchen, and a 
place to dry clothes. There was no can- 
opy to the bed, no embroidery to the 
pillows, no gilt on the lips of the pitcher. 
The window-shades would not work. 
The slats of the blinds were disordered, 
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the carpet was faded, the drawers would 
not open, the ‘atmosphere was musty, 
the flies were multitudinous, and noth- 
ing cooled the temper of the father, or 
regulated the respiration of the mother, 
or moderated the sarcastic ebullitions of 
Frank, or relieved Blanche’s hysterics, 
but the potent consideration that they 
were, individually and collectively, hav- 
ing a good time. 

But never mind, Their names were 
down on the private list of those who had 
applied for better rooms when there were 
any vacated. We have all had our names 
down on that list, We have to-day the 
satisfaction of knowing that our names 
are down on several such lists at Long 
Branch, Cape May, Saratoga, Bellow’s 
Falls, Niagara, and the White Mountains, 
It is a roll of honor ever increasing. We 
have for the last five years been liable 
any moment to hear that there was at 
at last for us a capacious room on the 
first floor, sufficiently distant from all the 
house-bells, in a place where there would 
be no children passing the door, and free 
from all the odors of the dining-room, the 
windows commanding a fine landscape. 
We hereby advise all who go to these 
places to see to it immediately on arrival 
that their names are recorded on this 
private register. 

The fatigues of the day disposed the 
Simingtons to sound sleep at night. But 
the heat was intolerable. Mrs, Siming- 
ton got up, and sat by the window, and 
said she should die. And Simington, dis- 
turbed by her frequent moonlight excur- 
sions about the room, declared he hoped 
she would. The previous occupants of 
the room had come thither on a steam- 
boat, the beds of which had been infested 
by travelers who always take a free 
passage, and who often become so 
attached to people on a short acquaint- 
ance that they can not consent to part. 
These little, innocent, previous occupants 
of the bed at the watering-place, were 
evidently provoked that their lodgings 
had been intruded upon by the Siming- 
tons, and the latter in maintaining a war 
against these creatures were ofttimes 
put to the scratch, Mrs, Simington at 
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midnight compelled her husband to sit up 
ona chair while she shook the sheets, 
and with weapons deadly as Mrs, Sur- 
ratt’s “shooting-irons” pursued the in- 
sectiferous Amalekites, and from a bottle 
found on the shelf anointed them with an 
excellent oil that broke their heads, and in 
a fit of terrible humor, that was liable to 
seize her on very untoward occasions, 
asked her husband why that bed was like 
a light carriage drawn by one horse; and 
Simington for the first time in his life 
guessed right, and answered, “ Because 
it’s buggy.” At which Mrs. Simington 
gave a Satanic laugh, (she seldom laughed 
except at her own jokes) and said she 
did not care so much for the discomfort 
produced by these little things, but what 
she most thought of was her complexion, 

At last the morning dawned, and the 
whole family started to take a drink at 
the Springs before breakfast. The foun- 
tains were surrounded by a great crowd 
of people, and the test was who should 
drink the most. Now, J. Simington was 
physically almost as much in latitude as 
longitude, and therefore had unusual ca- 
pacity. He unbuttoned his vest and 
threw back the lapels of his coat, and 
seemed to take down a whole glass at 
one swallow. Blanche made a wry face, 
and said such stuff as that would kill her, 
but Antonio Grimshaw had told her of 
the twenty-four glasses he took before 
breakfast, and so she resolved to do her 
best. Out of glasses from which scores 
of scrofulous, bad-breathed, dropsical peo- 
ple had been refreshing themselves, the 
Simingtons, who had not for the last two 
years been willing to drink out of any 
body else’s tumbler, took down the dis- 
agreeable beverage. Matilda drank two 
or three glasses and said she thought 
there was reason in all things, and that 
she had enough. But the rest of the 
family took ten apiece before they began 
to discuss the question of stopping. Then 
they made several turns about the grass- 
plot, and came back able to take more. 
They sipped the liquid health, They 
pouredit down. They plunged their face 
into the glass till their nose dripped with 
it. They drank for awhile standing on 
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one foot, then they resumed standing on 
the other. They quaffed the nectar of 
the hills till the dipping-boys were con- 
founded. Others handed the glasses back 
the contents only half taken, these 
drained the last drop at the bottom. They 
rolled the water under their tongue as 
though it were perfect sweetness. They 
took up the brimming cups carefully so 
as not to spill the precious liquid. After 
most of the health-seekers had left the 
fountain, Mrs. Simington cried out, 
“More! more! Here, boy! attend to 
your business!” And when at last they 
wended their way toward the hotel they 
feared they had not fully improved their 
privileges. 

For some reason they all day felt mis- 
erable, and had no appetite, felt faint, and 
chilly, and nauseated, so that before noon 
Blanche went to her bed and had a doc- 
tor. But that night was to come off the 
“hop” of the season, and sick or well 
she meant to go to it. During the fore- 
noon Matilda nursed her sister, and 
answered her fears by prophecy that she 
would soon feel better. As the hour for 
the “hop” drew near, the sick one: re- 
covered. Taking only a short while for 
her own toilet, Matilda gave her chief 
time to the adornment of Blanche and 
her mother, All the trunks were opened, 
and out came all the splendor of the 
Simingtons, the numberless items of 
which I have already named. Matilda 
selected for the evening the tamer colors; 
but Mrs, Simington exclaimed, “ Matilda! 
you shall not make a Methodist of your 
sister.” 

The ornamentation went on until ten 
o'clock. The elder Simington had got 
himself into a profuse perspiration in try- 
ing to tie Mrs, Simington’s corsets, and 
in the effort to bring together the fasten- 
ings of Blanche’s dress the energies of the 
whole family were taxed. But, the work 
done, they start for the ball-room. Such 
a cavalcade seldom descended at the wa- 
tering-place. Blanche was in perpetual 
dread lest some one should tread on her 
dress, and her mother worried lest her 
own head-gear should not be appreciated. 
The music of the orchestra rose to their 





ears, and with a feeling of pride and jubi- 
lance that surpassed every thing the Sim- 
ingtons had felt, they march into the 
brilliant circle. The mother was well 
pleased to see Matilda take a chair in an 
inconspicuous place, instead of joining 
the dance, for, notwithstanding all that 
maternal kindness could effect, Matilda 
would walk naturally, and took no pains 
to hide her unfashionable waist, and 
blushed so red on the least provocation 
that her cheek was as ruddy as a moun- 
tain lass who had never done any thing 
to improve her complexion, But Frank, 
with Blanche on his arm, promenaded 
the room that all might admire his sister's 
beauty. 

The-rustle of silks, the tap of a hundred 
feet, the quick pulsations of flutes and 
horns, the magnificent burst of harmo- 
nies, the ringing voice of the manager, 
the blaze of diamonds on head and hand 
and neck, the bow, the whirl, the laugh- 
ter, the transport, were beyond anticipa- 
tion. At the close of the first “set,” 
Mrs, Simington, in manner naivette as 
any girl, and with silk fan patting her 
lip, stood before a bashful young man, 
whom she had thoroughly cornered with 
her outspread immensity of skirts, en- 
gaged in conversation, chiefly conducted 
by herself, in which were most prominent 
the words, “ Really,” “Indeed,” “De- 
lightful,” “So nice,” “Yes!” “My stars,” 
and similar expressions, suggestive of 
affluence of thought and profundity of in- 
vestigation. But it must be acknowl- 
edged that this lady produced that night 
no pleasing impression. She was set 
down as one of that class of women who 
may always be seen in such places, and 
who, having outlived their youthfulness, 
have an idea that by extra lace, skirt, 
slipper, and mincing they can make them- 
selves perfectly killing. One of the worst- 
looking birds that we know of is a pea- 
cock after it has lost its feathers. 

The handsomest man on the floor was 
Dallas Clifford. His walk, his glance, his 
dress, his talk were a perpetual sensation. 
For several summers he made the tour of 
the watering-places, now stopping at the 
Falls, then at the Springs, and concluding 
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at the sea-shore. He had long done as 
he pleased, his father from a princely 
purse furnishing him all he desired. His 
hands had never been hardened by toil, 
nor his brow paled with thought. He 
had been expelled the first year of his 
college course for indolence and occasion- 
al dissipation. He had no regard for 
God or man, but great admiration for the 
ladies, That night as he moved in the 
dance there were scores who exclaim- 
ed, “Such eyes!” “Such lips!” “Such 
gait!” “Who ever saw the equal?” 

During the day, Frank Simington, 
while taking a drink at the bar, had been 
introduced to this pet of the watering- 
places. They were immediately conge- 
nial, found they liked the same kind of 
wines, the same kind of fast horses, and 
the same style of feminine beauty. So 
they drank each other's health, and be- 
fore a week had passed drank it in sulphur 
water at the Springs, drank it in Hock, 
drank it in Cognac, drank itin Burgundy, 
drank it in Madeira, drank it in Swan 
gin, drank it in Heidsieck, drank it in 
Champagne, drank it in Cliquot. 

Frank was resolved that at the “ hop” 
his sister Blanche should have the advan- 
tage of an acquaintance with Dallas 
Clifford. In the making up of the first 
“set” the introduction took place, and 
Clifford offered his arm, and accompanied 
Blanche in all the dances of the evening. 
Together they bounded in the “ gallop,” 
and bowed in “The Lancers,” and step- 
ped in “The Redowa,” and whirled in 
the “ Waltz.” If there really were darts 
in jealous eyes, Blanche would have been 
transfixed with a hundred. It seemed 
almost a unanimous opinion that she 
was not fit to dance with such a prodigy. 
There were many who would have been 
glad to hear her dress rip, or see her false 
hair tumble. An envious mamma, who 
had for three hours been arranging her 
own daughter with especial reference to 
the capture of Clifford, remarked in quite 
loud voice, hoping that Blanche would 
hear it, “I knew her father when he 
sold fish in the market!” “ Yes,” says 
another, “the Simingtons always were 
vulgar!” But Blanche’s mother looked 
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on with an admiration she did not try to 
conceal, She thought: “How beautiful 
they look together. Both young; both 
handsome; both rich, It would be just 
the thing.” She looked at Simington, 
and Simington looked at her with a joy 
equal to that which he felt on the day 
when from the top of “Slippery Rock” 
he tumbled into a fortune. 

While the Simingtons returned to their 
rooms ina state of delectation, there were 
many who left the ball-room with hearts 
far from happy. Their splendor of dress 
had not been appreciated, They had not 
danced with those whose company they 
most desired, Others not half so attrac- 
tive as themselves had carried off the 
spoils, and the “ hop” had kindled more 
heart-burnings, jealousies, scandals, re- 
venges, satires, and backbitings than will 
ever be told of. Some wished they were 
home. Others wished they had been 
dressed differently. Still others wished 
they had gone to some other watering- 
place where they would have been appre- 
ciated. They denounced the music, and 
the manager, and the ball-room, The men 
were all “gawks,” and the ladies all 
“flirts,” and the whole evening a vexa- 
tion. They never before saw such mis- 
erable head-dresses, or such ridiculous 
slippers, or so many paste diamonds, 
Some of the more tenderly nervous, as 
soon as they reached their rooms, sat down 
and cried, They had been neglected. 
They took such coldness on the part of 
gentlemen as a positive insult. They 
threw their satin slippers into the corner 
with a vengeance, and, in perfect reckless- 
ness as to consequences, tossed a two- 
pound ball of hair against the looking- 
glass, and vowed they would never go 
again, 

Not so with Blanche, for she dreamed 
all night of castles, and parks of deer, and 
galleries of art, and music, and gobelin 
tapestry, and of gondolas putting out from 
golden sands, on sapphire waters, angel- 
beckoned. But the next morning the 
whole Simington family gathered them- 
selves together to attend to Matilda, The 
evening before, instead of whirling in the 
dance she had sat and looked on, much 
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of the time talking to a long, lean, cadav- 
erous gentleman, who had somehow ob- 
tained acquaintance with her. The gen- 
tleman, having just graduated from the 
law school, had come to recruit from ex- 
haustion of protracted study, and was 
staying at ‘‘ The Brodwell House,” a cheap 
but respectable hotel on one of the less 
prominent streets. He was plainly dress- 
ed, had neither diamond breast-pin, nor 
kid gloves, nor whisk cane, nor easy man- 
ners. He came in that evening to see 
what he could learn of the gay world, and 
sat studying character while looking at 
the “hop.” The Simingtons felt out- 
raged at Matilda’s behavior. How could 
she sit there and talk with a man who 
was stopping at the Brodwell Housel He 
would never be any thing. He had actu- 
eally appeared in bare hands, and they 
were big. How could she throw herself 
away, and forget her father’s name, and 
her mother’s entreaty, and her sister’s 
prospects! “But,” said Matilda, “he was 
intelligent, and the tones of his voice in- 
dicated a kind disposition, and the ideas 
he expressed were elevated, and positive- 
ly Christian.” “ Dear me!” said her 
mother,; “ Matilda! I expect you will 
pass your whole life in saying your pray- 
ers and talking religion. I despair of ever 
making you anything worthy of the Sim- 
ingtons!” ‘More than that,” said Ma- 
tilda, “ his conversation was very improv- 
ing, and we have engaged to walk to- 
day to Cedar Grove, and examine the 
peculiar flora which he says abound in 
that region. We are both very fond of 
botany.” 

While Matilda and the law student 
were outon the floral excursion, and talk- 
ing of all the subjects kindred to flowers, 
Dallas Clifford and Blanche were arm-in- 
arm promenading the piazza, or at the 
piano ; while Miss Simington was making 
up for her lack of musical skill by great 
exuberance of racket, Clifford was turning 
for her the leaves, and, between his fa- 
vorite selections, uttering various senti- 
mentalities, and interlarding his conversa- 
tion with all the French phrases he knew 
—such as tout ensemble, valet de chambre, 
hors du combat, a la belle ctoile, chateau en 
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Espagne, till several persons standing near 
felt so sick they had to leave the room 
and take a little soda to settle their stom- 
achs. 

Meanwhile, from day to day, and from 
week to week, Mr. and Mrs. Simington 
wandered about, not knowing what to do 
with themselves, They had no taste for 
reading, although on Rittenhouse Square 
they had a costly library; indeed they 
owned $10,000 worth of books. Through 
a literary friend empowered to make se- 
lection, J. Simington had secured all the 
standard works of history, poetry, ro- 
mance, art, and ethics. Although acquaint- 
ed with none of the dead languages he 
owned Zschylus, Lucien, Sophocles, Stra- 
bo, Pindar, and Plautus. He rejoiced in 
possessing so many square feet of brains, 
and realized that Aristophanes ought to 
feel honored to stand on the shelf of the 
Simingtons. Several times he had look- 
ed at the pictures in Don Quixote, and 
took the engraving of the traveler in Pil- 
grim’s Progress to be the sketch of some 
unfortunate traveler in the oil regions, and 
supposed that Macaulay’s history was 
merely a continuance of the wonderful 
escapes. of Robinson Crusoe, and that 
“Young’s Night Thoughts” was the story 
of some dream which that worthy had ex- 
perienced after a late supper of boiled 
crabs, Nevertheless there were whole 
shelves of books in richest foreign bind- 
ings, printed on vellum, tipped with gold, 
set off with exquisite vignette. Among 
these a copy of the Scriptures upon which 
all the wealth of typology, etching, and 
book-bindery had displayed itself—a Bible 
so grandly gotten up, that if the inspired 
fishermen had come in, and, with their 
hands yet hard from the fishing-tackle, 
had attempted to touch it, they would 
have been kicked out. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simington had not brought 
with them any of these standard works, 
but for purposes of light reading had 
bought from the news-boy on the cars 
five volumes, entitled, “The Revenge,” 
“The Bloody Tinge,” “ Castles on Fire,” 
“The Frightful Leap,” and “The Mur- 
deress on Trial.” But they had no taste 
even for such fascinating literature. Mrs, 
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Simington, with “The Frightful Leap” 
under her arm, walked from bed-room to 
parlor, and from parlor to hall, and from 
hall to piazza, wondering when dinner 
would be ready. She tried to sleep in 
the daytime, but the bed was hard, and 
she felt restless. She met on the stairs 
a lady who like herself was afflicted with 
restlessness, and said that the day was 
hot, or dusty, or asked the other lady 
how many glasses of water she could take 
before breakfast, and then passed on. She 
sat down and groaned without any ap- 
parent cause. She walked in front of the 
long mirror to see how her shawl looked, 
and then walked back again, then step- 
ped up face to face with the looking- 
glass, gave a twist to one of her curls, 
drew her face into-a pucker, surveyed 
the room to see if any one was observ- 
ing, and then sat down again. She jog- 
ged her foot uneasily, and thumped her 
fingers on the table, and looked for the 
twentieth time at the pictures in “The 
Frightful Leap,” and without any espe- 
cial feeling of hunger longed for the doors 
of the dining-hall to open that she might 
have something to do. She found no re- 
lief from this feeling in looking at others, 
for nine-tenths of all the ladies were wan- 
dering about in the same perplexity. 
They differed in many other things. Some 
had fans, and some were without fans. 
Some wore white, and some black. Some 
had curls, and some no curls, Some 
roomed in the third story, and some in 
the fourth. Some took soup, and some 
did not. But whatever might be their 
differences, they nearly all agreed in a 
feeling of unrest, longed for something to 
do, studied where they had better go 
next, agonized for something to see, and 
wondered when dinner would be ready. 
Mr. Simington exhibited in a different 
way the same feeling. At home he was a 
man of business. Though owning a large 
estate, he had the peculiarity of wanting 
more. “ The change from the active com- 
mercial circles in which he was accus- 
tomed to mingle, to his present entire 
cessation from business, was unbearable, 
He walked about with the solemnity, but 
without the resignation of a martyr. He 
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bothered the clerk of the hotel by inces- 
sant asking, “Is the mail in?” He won- 
dered whether gold was up or down. 
Wondered whether his firm had heard 
from that man out West. Wondered if 
they were working off that old stock of 
goods. He walked over to the billiard 
saloon; went down to the bowling alley; 
felt thankful as he met a little Indian boy 
with arrows wanting a penny put up to 
be shot at; walked round the block, came 
back and asked, “Is the mail in?” 

But there was another form of amuse- 
ment in which J. Simington frequently 
found relief, and that was in the examina- 
tion of the hotel register. It was such a 
pleasant thing to go up and read the arrivals 
for the last month, and study the chiro- 
graphy of distinguished individuals. The 
only hinderance to this, was the fact that a 
dozen other gentlemen with nothing else 
to do were wanting to examine the record 
at the same time, those standing in front 
somewhat vexed at having so many 
people looking over their shoulder. 

Although possessing large means, he 
whiled away much of the time by de- 
nouncing the extortion of hotel keepers, 
and the extortion of boot-blacks, and the 
extortion of porters, and the extortion of 
livery-men. As to waiters, he said you 
were sure to get macaroni soup when 
you ordered mock turtle, or blue fish 
when you ordered sheep’s-head. What 
was worse for a nervous man, there were 
so many sick people who had gone there 
for their health. But this imposition, 
which J. Simington bore in silence, his 
wife openly condemned. ‘How can I 
stand it?” she cried, “ this everlasting 
wheezing of asthmatics, and hobbling of 
cripples, and dropsical swellings, and 
jaundiced complexions, and display of 
sores!” She did not know why such 
people were allowed to come there. It 
was perfectly outrageous. The place for 
sick people was at home, Once she lay all 
night with two pillows and a shawl on 
her ear, so as not to hear the coughing 
in an adjoining apartment. 

At last the day for the long-expected 
horse-race arrived, and although J. Sim- 
ington and his wife did not much approve 
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of horse-racing they hired a carriage at 
ten dollars an hour (vehicles were that 
day so much in demand) and went out 
to the course, The dust flew till Mrs. 
Simington’s eyes and mouth and nose 
were full, and two fast gentlemen, with 
their horses at full run, dashed into the 
carriage of our friends, and almost upset 
them. But Mr. Simington soothed his 
wife’s consternation, and calmed her feel- 
ings, by bidding her remember that they 
were havinga goodtime. The platforms 
were crowded, sporting hats were numer- 
ous, all the adjoining stables crowded 
with fine horses, which were being rub- 
bed down and blanketed. And to put 
themselves under the treatment of the 
elevating influences of the race-course, 
there came in gamblers, pickpockets, 
thieves, horse-jockeys, bloats, and liber- 
tines. It was high carnival for rum, 
onions, tobacco-spit, long hair, thick with 
bear's grease and ox marrow, strong ci- 
gars, poor cologne, banter, and blasphemy. 
You could no more doubt the high mo- 
rality of the races if you looked at the 
horses, for they were well-dressed, drank 
nothing but water, and used no bad 
language. When the two favorite race- 
horses sped round the track, nostril to 
nostril, flank to flank, Mrs. Simington 
wanted to bet, and Mr. Simington threw 
up his hat, and she said, “‘ Did you ever ?” 
and he answered, “ No! I never did!” 
That night, as they were about to retire, 
a loud rap was heard at their door. 
Frank, in a state of beastly intoxication, 
was ushered in by Dallas Clifford, himself 
only a few degrees less damaged. They 
had both been at the horse-race, and 
since their return had tarried at the bar. 
As Frank’s hat fell off, there was seen 
across his forehead a long gash made by 
the glass of an enraged comrade, because 
Frank having lost a bet had refused to 
pay up. Some one had relieved him of 
his gold watch, and, splashed with mud 
and vomit, he fell over at the feet of his 
father and mother, the only son of the 
Simingtons. The truth was, that during 
all the weeks of their stay, Frank, in 
order to throw off ennui and keep up his - 
spirits, had made frequent vists to the 
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bar-room, drinking with all his new ac- 
quaintances. Dallas Clifford drank even 
more, but had a constitution not so easily 
capsized. Indeed, after his fifth glass of 
old Otard he won a bet by successfully 
walking a crack in the floor. 

We have noticed around many of our 
watering-places a class of fast young men 
with faces‘ flushed, and eyes bloodshot, 
and hair excessively oiled, and whiskers 
extremely curled, and handkerchief furi- 
ously perfumed, and breath that dashes 
the air with odors of mint julep and a 
destroyed stomach. They watch about 
the door for new-comers, make up their 
mind whether a young man has money, 
invite him to drink, coax him to throw 
dice, smite his ear with uncleanness, 
poison his imagination, undermine his 
health, and plunge their vulturous beak 
into the vitals ofhis soul. Frank, through 
expectation of heiring large property, 
had for some time been going down, and 
the six weeks passed at the fashionable 
watering-place fastened on him a chain 
which he was never to break. He was 
going with lightning speed on a down 
grade, spent the most of the next six 
months at saloons, and died of delirium 
tremens on Rittenhouse Square, his last 
moments haunted by such terrors, that 
to drown his shrieks, the neighbors for a 
block around held their ears, and prayed 
God that their own sons might be saved 
from the dissipations of fashionable water- 
ing-places. 

But I must not go so fast. You 
want to know whether the law student 
‘and Matilda ever got back from their 
floral excursion? No, never; they are 
hunting flowers yet, and always finding 
them in pairs; plucking them in all the 
walks of life, by streams of gladness, on 
hills of joy, in shady nooks, They could 
find nettles, and wasps, and colopendra, 
if so they desired, They are not hunting 
for these. They are looking for flowers; 
and so there is the breath of the evening 
primrose in their conversation, and the 
distillation of sweet alyssum in their de- 
meanor, and the aroma of phlox in their 
disposition. They are hunting flowers 
to-day in the door-yard of a plain house 
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on the outskirts of the village, Last night, 
he, who was a year ago a law student, 
plead in the court-room for a man’s life, 
and plead in such tones of surpassing ten- 
derness and power, that this morning his 
table was covered with congratulatory 
notes from old members of the bar, say- 
ing that the like of it they had never 
heard, and prophesying topmost emi- 
nence in his profession; and people who 
have wrongs to right, and estates to set- 
tle,and causes to plead, have been coming 
in all day to give him retainers. The 
young man is as modest now as on the 
evening when he wandered up with his 
big hands from the Brodwell House to 
witness the “hop.” And Matilda talks 
so much of the kindness of God that her 
mother still calls her a Methodist. Indeed, 
when this young husband and wife go 
out to hunt flowers, they do not look for 
anything large or pretentious, but stroll- 
ing along on the grass are apt to come 
upon a nest of violets. 

Do you want to know the sequel of Dal- 
las Clifford’s demeanor? At the Springs 
he never appeared before Blanche until 
his breath had been properly disguised, 
and the last mark of rowdyism was 
brushed off. At the close of the six 
weeks, and a few days before the Sim- 
ingtons took their departure, affairs be- 
tween Dallas and Blanche came to asettle- 
ment. The talk about blushes, awful si- 
lences, and faintings at such a crisis is all 
an invention of story-writers. The last 
time a thoroughly fashionable lady would 
faint is at such a juncture, especially if it 
were a good offer. 

But one thing was certain: about two 
months afterward, the mansion on Ritten- 
house Square was lighted for a wedding. 
The carriages reached a block each way. 
Everybody said that Blanche looked beau- 
tiful. Dallas Clifford took her hand, and 
vowed before Almighty God, and a great 
cloud of witnesses, that he would love, 
cherish, and protect, 

The wine poured from the bottles, and 
foamed in the beakers, and glowed under 
the chandeliers, Dallas Clifford drank 
with all; drank again and again. Drank 
with old, and young. Drank with broth- 
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ers, and sisters. Drank until Blanche 
besought him to take no more. Drank 
till his tongue was thick, and his knees 
weakened, and the banquet swam away 
from his vision, and he was carried up- 
stairs, struggling, hooping, and cursing. 
Oh! there was an unseen Hand writing 
on that gilded wall terrible meanings, 
There was a serpent that put its tongue 
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from that basket of grapes on the table. 
On the smoke of the costly viands an evil 
spirit floated. Instead of the ring in the 
bride’s cake, there was an iron chain. 
Those red drops on the table were not so 
much spilled wine as blood. Louder than 
the guffaw of laughter arose the hiccough 
of despair. 
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STORM-CLIFF.* 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
THE MAN ISAAC, 


Tsaac and Olive, the war being ended, 
were to be married in the month of May, 
and if, at times, a doubt arose in the mind 
of David Chester regarding the former 
life of the man, a look into his honest 
face, and a memory of the deadly perils 
from which he had been rescued by 
him, silenced the doubt, so that it never 
put itself into words. And Olive! In 
her trusting soul, there was no room for 
suspicion, from the moment she discover- 
ed that it was not a vision, but Isaac, 
who appeared to her on the steamship 
when they were outward bound. He 
was a hero, quite above doubt or suspi- 
cion of any kind, in her mental horizon; 
so that when, but two days before the 
time appointed for the ceremony, he 
asked her to walk with him in the moon- 
light on the beach, and in that walk, 
without explaining why he went, or 
where, told her that she must trust him 
and wait a little longer, for he had a work 


* Our readers will perceive that we were 
mistaken in announcing in our last number 
the completion of this interesting story, as 
the most exciting portion of it still remained 
to be told. Every reader of Storm-Cliff has 
wanted to know who the “ Man Isaac” was, 
and how he succeeded in rescuing David 
Chester from the enemy’s prison-pen, and 
what Mr. Chester’s experiences were while 
in captivity; and in this and the subse- 
quent number, which will complete the story, 
this wish will be gratified. Storm-Cliff will 
be published in book form about the 20th 
November. 


to do, and it might be midsummer when 
he saw her again; even then, she trust- 
ed him entirely. 

The morning after the walk had been 
taken, Isaac was gone; and Olive explain- 
ed to Mrs. Chester that the marriage was 
not to be in the month of May. Ailee, 
the small bridesmaid, was in greater 
affliction at the disappointment than was 
the bride; while, for the first time, the 
question, ‘“‘Who is this man Isaac? and 
ought Olive to become his wife without 
knowledge of his former life?” was put 
into words, Isaac was well known in the 
village; not a man, woman, or boy be- 
longing to the fishing interests of the 
town, but what knew him to be unequal-* 
ed in courage, skill, and honor; and yet, 
when the evidence was all in and the 
summing up came, the real knowledge 
was met by a barrier, across which only 
imagination had space to go. The bar- 
rier was this: Five years earlier than the 
night on which he had gone out on the 
ocean with Robert and Martha Sing to 
search for Pinnacle Rock, he had appear- 
ed one day among the fishermen at the 
beginning of the mackerel-fishing season, 
and, although laughed at as a landsman 
by them in his first endeavors, he yet, by 
his forceful will and undaunted courage, 
by his manly self-dependence and persist- 
ent effort, won the good-will of the men of 
the coast, and the fish to his bait, until, at 
the end of the season, there was no man 
among them all who could manage a boat, 
or lure the fish to his line, as could he. 
During the five years, no one had heard 
him speak of an event in his life beyond 


those that had come to him in Cliffton, 





It was as if his existence then and there 
had beginning; so that when Olive told 
the simple story of the walk on the beach, 
and the words he had there spoken, to 
Mrs. Chester, and that lady repeated 
them to David Chester, he went straight- 
way into the village, to learn if possible 
some new thing of him. There was 
nothing to be told, save that he had said 
to Robert Sing that he was going away 
for a time, and that the rude cabin he had 
occupied previous to his departure with 
Mrs. Chester for England, had been given 
to the wife of one who had gone out on 
a summer’s morning upon the great deep, 
to come no more in from ‘it-at call of 
wife or children. 

The time of roses and strawberries 
vame and went—the heats of midsummer 
were over the land. Olive looked now 
and then at the simple treasures of her 
bridal attire with a sigh that was but 
half expressed, lest there might be trea- 
son in it, and ended the survey with the 
wonder in her heart when the time 
would come wherein she should need to 
wear them. 

The days went on, and wistful looks 
from Olive as the hours came when it was 
time for the daily mails to arrive, touched 
sacred memories in the heart of Mrs. 
Faye Chester, restoring to her, with vivid 
reality, the days wherein she had longed 
and waited in like manner. Mrs. Chester 
planned the times for her drives and rides 
in such manner that she was seldom a mo- 
ment too late to receive the contents of the 
box belonging to Storm-Cliff, and then no 
temptation could suffice to win her home 
by acircuitous route; or, if Olive came 
to her morning duties with a face a little 
whiter than usual, or spoke with a quiver 
in her voice, the pallor and the tremu- 
lousness were quite certain to procure for 
her a seat in the carriage, that not a mo- 
ment of waiting might be hers, beyond 
that which was necessary; and yet, of 
all this watching and waiting, not one 
word was spoken. 

July was growing into his eldest days, 
when there came a time of exceeding in- 
dustry on the farm lands. The hay crop 
was absorbing all the labor of the place. 
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Mr. Chester had gone out in the early 
morning to superintend the spreading of 
the hay, and at mail-time was not re- 
turned. Olive was in Mrs. Chester's 
room, sewing. She had taken her position 
where she could look down the avenue 
toward the highway. The morning was 
very warm, the air sultry, and along the 
horizon floated the thin, white clouds that 
foretell the coming thunder-storm, 

Mrs. Chester lay upon a lounge, read- 
ing. Gradually the book fell lower and 
lower, the eyelids closed: she was sleep- 
ing. It was not a new picture. Olive 
had seen it many times during her years 
of service, and yet this morning she 
stayed her sewing to look at the lovely 
face, with the golden glory of hair rest- 
ing on the pure white of the pillow; it 
had never been to Olive quite so perfect 
in its beauty as then, and the girl won- 
dered in her quaint way how Mrs. Ches- 
ter would look when she was grown old 
and the sunshine had paled to moonlight 
in her hair. The lady slept, and the maid 
went on with her sewing and her 
thoughts, until a little clock striking the 
hour for midday made Mrs. Chester start 
out from sleep, and Olive turn quickly to 
hide the tears that she, unconsciously to 
herself, had let fall. Too late! they had 
been seen; but one looking in a moment 
later, would not have thought there was 
sorrow of any kind in that apartment. 

Mrs. Chester ordered the carriage, but 
there was no one to execute the order; 
not a man could be found about the 
premises; every one had gone to the 
distant fields to hurry in the hay before 
the shower should have time to gather. 

For a moment Mrs, Chester stood still 
in dismay at the information, and then 
she asked, “ Olive, can you help me to 
put the saddle on ‘ Ripple?’” 

“Oh, Mrs, Chester, pray don’t,” urged 
Olive. 

“You ought to say, ‘ Pray do,’ when I 
have slept until noonday.. I am going to 
ride over the fields and see the hay- 
makers; that is, if we know how to 
make Ripple ready.” 

With many a misgiving, Olive made 
fast the trappings on the pony because 
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of whose fantastic, dancing motions his 
mistress had given the name Ripple; and 
Ailee came out from the summer-house— 
the same into which Isaac had carried 
her captive on the day of David Chester's 
return—to watch the departure; it was 
such an unusual thing for Mrs. Chester 
to ride away, alone, from Storm-Cliff. 

The day was one of great heat—so 
great that even the breeze from the 
ocean, that ought to have glided inland 
from the face of the rising tide, seemed 
stayed somewhere on its course; the 
land was so still, pressed down, as it 
were, by the flood of sun-glare that 
poured everywhere. 

Ripple went on his way toward the 
village as if he, too, had been sleeping 
and was only half awake. There were 
two roads leading from Storm-Cliff to 
Cliffton; one, the inland carriage-road, 
the other to the beach and thence onward 
across the sands by the road the fisher- 
men were accustomed to take to the sea. 
The distance to and from Storm-Cliff, by 
the one or the other, was nearly the same, 
so that when Mrs. Chester found among 
the letters on that day,one for her husband, 
from some little out-of-the-way town in 
a Southern State, that she surmised might 
contain news from Isaac, (she had become 
used to looking for intelligence from 
every letter whose writing was un- 
known) she resolved to take the letters 
by the sea-shore road, and thence upward 
to the hay-fields. 

Upon the sands the tide was higher 
than she had thought to find it. At first 
she stopped and looked up the beach 
toward Storm-Cliff, that glistened white- 
ly in the hot sunshine ; but Ripple glanced 
backward and pawed impatiently to put 
his feet forward into the waters. The 
day was too hot to go back, and Mrs. 
Chester, with a low whisper that none 
but Ripple could have heard, told him to 
go onward, 

There was nothing formidable to cross, 
only bits of water that wandered in and 
out with the coast-line, but, at the then 
stage of the tide, there was no one on 
the shore, The little lady of Storm- 
Clif was, with Ripple, the only living 
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object up or down the coast. She rode 
fearlessly onward, thinking of the time 
when she had first climbed the rock be- 
fore her to watch and wait; but even 
while she looked, the rock seemed to van- 
ish, and she could think only of cool, large- 
branching shade-trees, She thought of 
them on the glaring beach on that July 
day, much as Martha Sing had thought 
of the well, with its refreshing water, on 
the day when she was floating outward in 
the Dimple. The sand was so white in the 
sun, the water rippled and rolled its bro- 
ken lines under Ripple’s feet, until she 
was quite bewildered. Had she seen 
what lay in her pathway she would have 
tightened the bridle that hung so loosely 
over the neck of the horse: it was only 
a “horse-shoe,” traveling its accustomed 
pathway in search of food; and having 
crawled into shallow water, it was making 
effort to get back again. Perhaps Rip- 
ple’s thoughts were as far away as his 
mistress’s ; the crawling fish came so sud- 
denly before him that he made a sudden 
leap into the air, and then was dashing 
through the water at his highest speed. 
Mrs. Chester was thrown into the tide. 
The water was not deep enough to drown; 
the fall was not violent or far enough to 
seriously injure the lady; but sun and 
heat and fall combined were quite suffi- 
cient to carry forward the slight indispo- 
sition that had demanded the morning 
sleep, into a delirious headache. The fall 
into the water sent the blood with a 
rush over brain and face. She had only 
strength to get into a safe place, out of 
the reach of the tide, before unconscious- 
ness came. She fell back upon the white 
sand, with her riding-hat shading her 
face, and lay there. . 

Olive was on the watch for Mrs. Ches- 
ter’s return, Nothing moving in the di- 
rection of the house could escape her clear, 
keen vision, for an inward sense of ap- 
proaching news had been hers that day, 
She saw Ripple galloping up the road 
from the sea without his mistress. Her 
cries aroused the house, and a minute af- 
ter, the housemaids were moving in the di- 
rection where the hay-makers were. They 
met the homeward-coming carts, laden 
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with hay. Carts, and hay and oxen 
blocked the road. When, a few minutes 
later, David Chester drove after them, the 
men were half-way to Storm-Cliff. 

It was Ailee who gave him the news. 
She had kept on to meet him. “ Papa, 
come!” she cried ; “mamma went to the 
village for the letters, and I guess she 
came home the shore-road, for Ripple came 
that way.” 

“Without her, Ailee?” 

“Yes, sir, and the men have all run 
down there.” 

Mr. Chester had learned this while Ai- 
lee had climbed in by his side, and then 
the horses were driven at their utmost 
speed to the beach. Nothing could be 
seen from thence but water and sand ; wa- 
ter and sand everywhere, with the sedge- 
grass creeping down close to the waste of 
sand, 

Mr. Chester had passed the men in their 
way. They came to the place to find him 
standing and looking the distance over, for 
some trace of his wife. 

“Tell us, Mr. David,” said one, “ what 
we must do, where we shall look to find 
her.” 

At the instant there came a call, so loud, 
so clear, that it sounded seemingly out 
from the sky. 

Every eye turned toward Storm-Cliff. 
On its crest stood Olive. She waved sig- 
nals down the beach, indicating that they 
should search there. From her high out- 
look, she could discern something far down 
the sands, that she knew must be Mrs. 
Chester. 

When Olive had come down from the 
cliff, there was not a soul in sight. The 
distance to the house had never seemed so 
long as when, through the great heat, she 
hastened to make all things ready—for 
what, she knew not. 

Dr. Lion was called to Storm-Cliff that 
day, and for many days he watched his pa- 
tient through the long, slow tedium of fe- 
ver. No persons were permitted to see 
Mrs. Chester, except her husband and 
Olive, 

As time went on, there came an hour 
near to day-dawn, following a night in 
which, with a heavy heart, David Chester 
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had watched his wife. The silence of the 
room was broken by the words, “ Was it 
from Isaac?” Olive heard the sound of 
the voice and stood at her side. 

“ What is it, Faye?” David Chester's 
words trembled with the dawn of hope in 
his soul, as he bent to listen. 

She spoke again, asking: 

“Was the letter I had, from Isaac ?”’ 

“Letter! We never thought of let- 
ters, Faye; we only thought of you. You 
must have lost them,” 

A little interval of consciousness, and 
then Mrs, Chester fell asleep. 

The light was just coming in, when Ol- 
ive carried to Mr. Chester a package of let- 
ters that she had found in the pocket ofthe 
dress Mrs. Chester had worn. They were 
yet damp and crumpled. Mr. Chester left 
the room. It wasa glad morning, full of 
summer’s brightest airs and sweetest 
graces; the sun wasrising out of the sea as 
David Chester stepped upon the balcony 
from which he had canght the first home- 
coming glimpse of his wife and mother, Ai- 
lee chanced to be early up on that particular 
morning. She broke the seals and gave 
the letters to her father, saying, “ They 
look as badly as mine, that I wrote when 
you were gone to the war.” 

It chanced that the first letter Ailee 
gave to him was that one which had 
come from the small, out-of-the-way place 
in the South. He spoke soon, saying, 

“Ailee dear, come and listen! There is 
news from Isaac here.” 

“Oh, papa! quick, I can’t wait.” 

He turned to see if Olive were in hear- 
ing—then read the letter, It was a half- 
impulsive, half-repressed document, the 
purport of which was, that a man had 
reached a house in the far South, had there 
been taken ill, and was slowly recovering : 
he had made the request that David Ches- 
ter, of Storm-Cliff, might be informed of 
his illness. The letter ended with the 
sentence, “ The man is large enough and 
Christian enough to have two names, but 
the only one he gives me for you is Isaac. 
When you write, I am interested in learn- 
ing his real name. He will be cared for 
here, until recovery has taken place.” 

It was three weeks since the letter had 
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been written; for a large portion of that. 
time it had lain within the pocket whence 
Olive had taken it. Isaac might be even 
then on his way Northward ; neverthe- 
less Mr, Chester wrote by the early mail 
the same morning, that not a moment be 
lost; he wrote, requesting that Isaac 
might receive every possible attention 
and care, and, having so written, could 
only await a reply. 

The letter which had been received, and 
the reply written by David Chester, were 
given to Olive. 

The new brightness that had overspread 
the girl’s honest face when she returned 
the letters, told its own story. Even ill- 
ness was as nothing compared to possible 
unfaithfulness, the agony of which had 
come near entering into her soul. 

Olive took another look at her laid- 
away treasures that day, and the look 
gave her comfort. 

Mrs. Chester’s recovery was slow and 
tiresome, like the illness that had caused 
a journey from India to England. Before 
it was effected a second letter had been 
received, containing news from Isaac, 
given by his own hand. He made the 
time of his return later than Olive had 
expected, but said not one word of the 
object of his absence, nor why he did not 
return immediately upon his recovery. 

It was September when Mrs. Chester 
went abroad again. The tenth of the 
month Isaac was to be at home. He 
came at the appointed time. Mr. Ches- 
ter had determined to ask of Isaac what 
his life had been to the time of his ap- 
pearance in Cliffton; but when the man 
came again among them, with all his old 
strength of manner and honesty of soul 
beaming through his face, that determin- 
ation lost firmness, and vanished forever 
while listening to 


ISAAO’S STORY. 


It was told on the night of his arrival— 
to Mr. and Mrs, Chester, to Ailee and to 
Olive—in these words: 

“T don’t think the Lord ever lets a man 
go all the way in this world starving him 
nigh to death for the very things he 
wants most, I know he sometimes lets 
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him go a long lonesome part of the way, 
without a home, with everything and 
everybody he loves best failing him, dis- 
appointing him, deceiving him.” (Isaac’s 
voice dropped down to a hoarse whisper, 
but he suddenly started out from the 
silence and went on.) “It’s been better 
since I came to Cliffton. God must have 
inclined the hearts of the men and the 
women down there to believe in me. I 
thank Him for it. Some of you remem- 
ber the night I went in the boat with 
Robert Sing and saved a life, for the life 
saved was part of your life. After that 
night, a kind of a voice that I’ve got a habit 
of listening to, and that some folks don’t 
seem to hear, kept speaking to me, and 
saying, just as clear as the stars shine, 
‘Follow that family; you’re wanted there.’ 

“ My heart gave a mighty bound when 
Robert Sing came to me and asked if I 
would help him, one night. After that I 
was sure the voice was right, so I kept 
on and followed most things it told me 
to do. 

“There’s one thing I don’t understand 
yet, and that is why it told me go to 
Storm-Cliff in midwinter weather, when 
Mrs. Chester left the camp.” 

“You didn’t, Isaac,” interrupted Ailee. 
“Mamma came all alone, I remember all 
about that night.” Mrs, Chester’s look 
confirmed Ailee’s words, but gradually 
faded, as Isaac went on to say, “I never 
missed a train, or lost sight of your wife, 
Mr. Chester, until I saw her safe under 
your roof; then I set out—with a thunder 
down in my heart, that I wonder every- 
body else didn’t hear, it made such a noise 
—to find you. 

“The United States Government gave 
me service to do, I think sometimes now 
of the great danger it was, but then I 
only thought of the deeper work I had 
to do; and that kept underlying the other 
all the way, and cropping up to the sur- 
face, until I thought maybe it showed 
out as bright and clear as Storm-Cliff in 
the mornings when we went out fishing 
at daybreak; and then I wondered that 
everybody didn’t see it and cry me out 
for the traitor that I was. 

“One night I was put through the 
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‘lines’ and left a wanderer, with not 
another soul to know who I was, or 
where or what going for. If any man 
is tired of his life and wants to commit 
suicide, let him first try the life of a spy. 

“Td been pretty much all around the 
‘States,’ knew the ways of the country, 
and had learned, when only a boy, some- 
thing of the engraver’s art. It was an 
awful black night when I passed the ene- 
mies’ line. The wind was blowing a big 
sea-gale. I kept stopping and putting my 
hands behind my ears to listen, I was ina 
piece of woods, but somehow I heard the 
breakers come thundering in the air, and 
kept looking back to see the foam, though 
I reckoned the ocean was twenty miles 
or more to the eastward. Well, the rain 
began to fall, and I was moving on pretty 
brisk, when I saw a sudden light about a 
hundred feet ahead. I knew in a second 
*twasn’t gas, nor the will-o’-the-wisp 
either; in two seconds I heard the twin 
brother of that light cracking through the 
pines; twas lucky for me that’twasa piney 
region, for down came the sentry right on 
my path; but I managed to step out of 
it up atree that stood in just the right 
place. Somehow I kept on thinking, as 
I hid away in the thickest part, that God 
made that tree just in that place for me, 
Isaac, to climb, and the thinking so gave 
me courage. I always looked back to 
that tree as a good omen, and, if I’m ever 
rich enough, I mean to buy it, dead or 
alive, if it can be found. Id like it to 
stand where I can see it, when my be- 
lief in particular providences gets blinded 
by the dust sin keeps throwing up into 
the air God meant to have so bright and 
clear we could always see Him in it. 

“T staid up there maybe two hours, as 
near as I could reckon; there wasn’t 
anything but the beating of my heart to 
go by; you remember ’twas too stormy 
to get a glimpse of the sky. Well, when 
I began to think of staying up in that 
tree until the next night, (for unless I 
could get away before light there was no 
other chance) began to think of the 
danger of falling asleep in all that time, 
through weariness, and the suffering from 
hunger, I was ready for ’most any chance, 
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The storm kept on, and by-and-by there 
came another rifle-shot, but this time 
*twas off to the right a quarter of a mile, 
I reckoned. I knew that was my oppor- 
tunity ; so I dlimbed down and turned a 
right angle to about half the distance, (for 
I knew the picket-guard would have his 
attention that way) then stole on through 
the woods as fast as I could go. It 
seemed as if the gale got up seven-fold 
strength; the old cones rattled down 
from the trees like great hail-stones ; and 
though I knew just as well that any step 
I took might bring me up against a sol- 
dier, on I went, until the day began to 
break, I was then fully past the picket- 
line and in the enemy’s country. Years 
before, in a Southern town, I had known 
a man for whom I had a hundred times 
been taken, and the fancy took me to go 
and find out where this man was, I kept 
on, taking care to keep at a good distance 
from the camp, and came nigh the town 
just as the day was done. I went into 
alittle shop by the roadside for some- 
thing to eat. I had not broken my fast 
since I left the Union lines, I got in 
there, and had half eaten my loaf of bread, 
when the shopkeeper (he had been a 
Northern boy) looked up and said: 

“*Harkee, stranger; how do I know 
you've got any chink to give me for that 
there loaf you're eating?’ 

“Sure enough! with all my caution I'd 
got into that region with no money but 
that with some of Uncle Sam’s faces on 
it. 

“¢ Well, stranger, I haven't,’ I replied, 
without the least hesitation ; ‘but maybe 
there’s some bit of work you've got to 
be done, that would settle for this loaf.’ 

“¢ What are you good for?’ 

“<T can farm it alittle.’ That sentence 
nearly cost me discovery. The man re- 
membered suddenly the hills of his boy- 
hood. ‘They don't “farm it” down here,’ 
he said; ‘I reckon you're from the 
North.’ 

“« So I was a year or two ago; had an 
old uncle up in New England, that was 
going todie. He sent for me, and didn’t 
die; but his not dying kept me pretty 
busy on the farm for a time, till he got 
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about again; and, you see, up there, 
“farming it” means doing a little of ’most 
anything; includes shop-keeping, and 
preaching, and soldiering, too.’ 

“Well, can you preach?’ said he; 
‘for if you can, you'd better begin at it 
at once; we're a wretched set of sinners 
down this way.’ 

“ All at once there came into my mind 
something that happened whefi I was a 
youngster. One day I had been what 
folks call a bad boy. So when I came 
up for punishment, my grandmother gave 
me the worst one she knew. ‘ Isaac,’ 
said she, ‘you must learn a sermon by 
heart, before Sunday comes, or you can’t 
go to the general muster next month.’ 
I got the sermon into my head, and there 
it had lain all the years until that night, 
when the text—the kind of key-note, 
you know—came to me. So I said I'd 
preach to pay for my loaf. As soon as a 
sugar-barrel was put upon the sidewalk 
a crowd began to gather, thinking to hear 
something new from the army. I mount- 
ed the barrel and announced my text— 
‘Through thee will we push down our 
enemies; through thy name will we tread 
them under that'rise up against us,’ 

“Tt was a grand old sermon, that had 
been thundered forth by one of the Pu- 
ritan divines in the darkest days of the 
war of the Revolution, and was suited to 
the hot temper of the South. My heart 
beat pretty loud with the fear that the 
sermon would escape my mind. Love of 
the general muster in my boyhood did 
me service; the sermon was ready, every 
word of it, and came out in due order. 
The men cheered the terrible denuncia- 
tions, and the women shed tears, whether 
of delight at the discomfiture that was 
to hurl down their enemies, or of sorrow 
at the picture, lest it be turned against 
them, I could not judge. By the time I 
got through, the street, as far as my voice 
could reach, was crowded, There ran 
right along through my mind, as I was 
repeating the words, side by side with 
them, the thought of the old man, seeing, 
in vision while he wrote, me, standing 
on the head of a sugar-barrel, delivering 
the hard, flinty sermon that he had 
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worked out of-his hard life; the people 
cheering denunciations against his peo- 
ple, incited to fierce endeavor by the 
words of his own wrath; and all the 
while, there sat the picture of my good 
old grandmother, sitting and knitting, 
whilst the naughty boy Isaac was taking 
in his punishment, 

“¢ Well, stranger!’ said one, ‘ why ain’t 
you got the appointment in the army as 
chaplain? That kind of stuff ’ud do more 
good than the weak things half of them 
feed the men on; why, I feel more’n half 
like joining the army now, and I know 
it’s nothing else but that,’ 

“¢ Well then,’ I said, turning to the man 
from whom I had had the loaf, ‘if you 
think I’ve earned another loaf, you may 
give it tome ; you know after labor comes 
refreshment.’ With that, the man took 
me into the store and shut the door. He 
made it fast, looking the place all over, 
lest some one might be left lingering be- 
hind barrel or corner; then he said, 
‘Harkee, man! You're from the North, 
right from the hot-bed of them that don’t 
wish well to us. I know it; you needn’t 
speak one word; I don’t ask it, The 
people down here will find it out afore 
long, and then you’d have to suffer. Now, 
just for old times’ sake, I’m going to 
help you onward a mite; not that [like 
you nor your cause, for you meant every 
word of that sermon turned right t’other 
way—lI know you did.’ 

“T stood still, not daring to look up, for 
fear my eyes should undeceive my hope, 
There was something in the tone of the 
man, lying way down, like the granite 
under the earth, that made me think he 
detected me through a fellow-feeling. 
‘ What are you going to do?’ he asked, 

“*Do you think I could make a preach- 
er?’ I ventured. 

“He came nearer and whispered, with 
a trembling in his tones such as I never 
heard in a mortal whisper before, ‘Do 
you hold the Order before your country?’ 

“My country is my father and my 
mother, my Order is my wife; the one 
was chosen for me, the other was my 
choice,’ I answered, not doubting longer 
that this man, who had given me proof 
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of his belonging to the Masonic Order, 
would also give me proof of love of coun- 
It came sooner than I thought. 

“*T don’t ask you any questions, be- 
cause I do not wish you to answer; but 
you are here for some object: to carry 
that out, you can get the appointment of 
chaplain in the Confederate service. I 
will help you to it. Your ability to-day 
will do you good service.’ 

“*But I never preached a sermon be- 
fore in my life,’ I urged, knowing how 
utterly I should come short, for I know 
enough to know that I am not educated ; 
my language comes just as it rises out 
of my head and my heart; ’tisn’t filtered 
through this nor that grammar. 

“*Friend, you won’t meet with the 
kind of chaplains down here that they 
have in New England. Zeal and noise, 
with a little learning, will take you 
through. Have you any better plan?’ 

“* My plans are made and unmade with 
every step. I'll try the office, if there’s 
anybody to get it for me.’ 

“That night I went to the head-quar- 
ters, and the next morning I started off as 
chaplain to a regiment, knowing no more 
of the duties I ought to fill than a boy; 
but I went to work with a will, doing 
everything in such a wild way, they 
ealled it original, eccentric, and liked it 
all the better. 

“The regiment was made up of different 
material from any I had seen from the 
North. I don’t say the men weren't 
brave, but they were not workers; not 
one in a dozen of them all had ever done 
an honest day's labor, and the cruel round 
of war came upon them with greater 
hardship for that reason. By-and-by 
duties not belonging to my position as 
chaplain came to me, such as making up 
statements of different sorts, lists of offi- 
vers and men, and whatever it was found 
that I could do. My friend, who had let 
me preach for the loaf, had changed the 
United States money for me, and had 
concealed the suit I exchanged for the 
new dress into which I put the chaplain.” 

Isaac paused a moment in his story and 
said very solemnly: “I consider some- 
times in the night-watches—somehow, 
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things do take on new shapes and give 
out different lights in the darkness. Some- 
how God comes nearer then, it seems to 
me. Well, I consider, and my heart gives 
sudden starts in a different direction, and 
a flash comes, throwing a light on the 
actions of those days, that makes me 
wish them all back again; but when the 
sun comes up in the morning I consider 
again, and then I don’t see how I could 
have done anything different. You see 
it was carrying a pretty heavy load, Mr. 
Chester, here, all the time on my heart,— 
my country on my mind, and on my 
shoulders a chaplain. But, one day, in 
making out a list, from a jumble of names, 
I felt downright glad that I had under- 
taken the duties, for I found the name 
of my Double, the man whom I used to 
know, and who was so near like me that 
his best friends made mistakes. He was 
in the Confederate service, and near one 
of the great prison-places to which I 
longed to get, knowing that there I * 
might find Mr. Chester. I had not long to 
wait for my opportunity.. At dead of 
night the regiment was ordered out of 
camp and marched to meet the foe. The 
battle began just at the crack of day, and 
lasted until the night put it down with 
its heavy blackness. I knew that the 
regiment to which my Double belonged 
was a part of the army that had been 
fighting that day. The knowledge that 
I had gained from having been in the 
South years before, did me wonderful 
service. I managed to hide all my Yan- 
kee ways; I don’t think I even said ‘I 
guess’ once, unless it was in my sleep. 
I was allowed to do very much as I 
pleased; and I pleased, just at the hour 
of darkness, to stray away to the battle- 
field, and wait an opportunity to get 
away. I climbed that night to the top 
of a tree, as I had done the night before I 
got into service. There were men out 
looking the field over under a flag of 
truce. I could see the lights gleam and 
glimmer in the distance. I could hear 
groans and delirious cries going up froin 
the plains but a little way off, and a 
guilty feeling almost forced me down 
from my hiding-place to relieve the suffer- 
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ings. I knew by the stars that it must 
be about two o'clock, (I knew what time 
certain stars used to rise) when I heard 
something like this. You can’t tell what 
it was, coming up out of the gloom. 
The tree that I was in stood in a kind of 
ravine, down which in the spring astream 
must run, The cry was, mind you, not 
loud, nor sharp, nor long, nor deep, but a 
nerve cry, wrung right out of the chords 
of life. You could hear the fiber untwist 
and break, in the cry, ‘Oh, water! water! 
oh for one drop of water! water! give me 
a little, just a little. Mother, bring me 
some water.’ There was stillness then; 
the man seemed to be lying just under 
the tree where I was; suddenly it came 
again in the words, ‘I’m dying, I’m 
’most dead,’ and then a wail such as con- 
densed all the prayers I have ever heard 
in my life into one: ‘O God! please give 
me water.’ 

“Off on the fields the men of both armies 
were overlooking their dead, binding up 
their wounds, putting to parched lips the 
cooling tin of the canteen, more delicious 
than the silver of the cups of childhood; 
and this poor fellow no one came to find, 
I forgot in that minute, Mr. Chester, the 
country and myself; I went down the 
tree, and crawled on my hands und knees 
in the darkness to find the man from 
whom the call had come. Won't you 
send that child away a minute,” Isaac 
asked ; “I don't want her to hear.” At 
the words, Ailee, whom every one had 
forgotten in their interest, sobbed out so 
violently that it was some time before 
she was soothed and sent away, and 
Isaac resumed his story. 

“There was not a ray of light in the 
ravine, and I dared not call. You see, 
the guard was not far away, so I crawl- 
ed on and on, through the dead leaves 
of many years, until my hands lost 
a good part of their skin on the branches 
and briers. By-and-by I thought I 
heard breathing; I waited, and was cer- 
tain of it—I crawled nearer, put out my 
hand, thinking to touch the man; it makes 
me shudder now; it went down into a 
pool of blood; it spattered up on my face, 
touched my lips, until I came near doing 
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that which the poor fellow was doing. 
God had, in a measure, heard his pray- 
er; he was drinking his own blood. I 
forced away the arm to which his lips 
were clinging, and put my canteen in its 
place. I had taken care to fill it before 
leaving the field. The murmur of deep 
content, as he felt the water cooling down 
his throat, was the very extract of grati- 
tude; I know it is just such sounds that 
go up the highest, . 

“ Once or twice I took, or attempted to 
take, the canteen away; but he clung to 
it so, I had no heart to do it. The poor 
fellow might never drink again. I sat 
down close to where he lay and tried to 
whisper a few words into his ears, to tell 
him that a friend was near. I asked him 
if he had any message to send to any one, 
and all the answer he gave was—‘ Tell 
them you brought me water.’ 

“T could know nothing of the nature of 
his hurts. He lay quite motionless; I 
reckoned he slept until the day began to 
break. The sounds from the camps stir- 
red the air; I fixed my eyes on the figure 
I knew must be lying close by me, and 
every moment could discern a bit more 
and more through the gloom, until I saw 
a soldier wearing the Confederate uni- 
form; then a bucketful more light was 
poured into the day, and I saw that 
this man, this Confederate soldier, was 
my Double. I knew his name, I knew that 
I had lived for a time in the same city 
with him, I knew that I might pass al- 
most anywhere for him. Here he was, 
dying in the ravine that lay, as I climbed 
the tree to look, scarcely half a mile from 
the battle-field of the day before. 

“When I went back to see if I could 
help the man, his eyes were open, his 
mouth was fixed in that last, unalter- 
able expression of death. Life was over 
with him. I had no time to think; the 
war-calls were sounding faster, clearer, 
all about. I went down deep into the ra- 
vine and looked about. There was an 
old log that had been soaked into the 
ground by rains and dampness until it 
was more than half buried. I tugged 
away until I got it out of the bed. The 
place underneath it then was dry as 
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summer's dust, and just about long enough 
for a grave. It was heavy work carry- 
ing that dead man down to the place, but 
I was urged on by the impulse to save 
my own life, I parted the tangled vines 
and drew the body into the shelter. 
Mr. Chester, it was a solemn sort of a 
room to dress in, hung all around with 
leafy curtains, through which the clang 
of arms came. 

“T took off the uniform of my Double, 
put that of the chaplain upon him, and 
put myself into the blood-stained clothes 
he had worn ; then buried him in the bed 
where the log had lain, 

“There were some papers in his pockets, 
a picture of a face he had loved, I hoped, 
and one of the papers, as I sat down, my 
work done, to look them over, made my 
heart leap with joy. It was his appoint- 
ment to an office in connection with the 
very prison to which I ached to get. 
That was my place now. The chaplain, 
I had buried up under the mosses, and 
branches, and leaves, knowing full well, 
as I did so, that had he not been buried, 
he could never get safely out of the Con- 
federate lines; for, even then, he must be 
known in all the camp as aspy. The 
Union army won that battle-field, through 
the services of a chaplain in Confeder- 
ate gray. 

“T went up from theravine a man nam- 
ed John Paul. There was a small diary 
in John Paul’s pocket, which promised to 
be of especial use, for it contained many 
statements of facts existent in his life, 
that it was essential the new man should 
know. It was the duty of this John 
Paul to take control of and conduct pris- 
oners taken on the day before, to the 
prison, He reported before the battle 
was well in progress on the second day, 
and did his duty with all honesty of pur- 
pose ; the United States and the chaplain 
were taken off his mind and shoulders, so 
that he moved on easier; beside, the 
weight on his heart was somehow grow- 
ing lighter as he thought he was getting 
nearer to it: weights are so heavy when 
we have to carry them at arms’ length. 

“T had to look more than once at the 
little diary in my pocket as we went 
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slowly onward; 800 and more of my own 
countrymen bound to all the horrors of a 
prison life. Finally, I got lost and be- 
wildered ; so I feigned illness,and appoint- 
ed some one else to take the advance. 
The second day we reached the place of 
horrors. Do you know that no man 
ever longed to see the little roof that 
bent above his home more than I did 
to see the ugly inclosure, inside of which 
something told me I should find Mr. 
Chester. 

“When we reached the prison great 
handbills were there, printed in letters one 
couldn’t fail to read, offering $5,000 Con- 
federate money for one Isaac Griffin, late 
a chaplain in regiment, and behold, 
my own face, on the bill, that all men find- 
ing might know me, was over the prison 
bars. The illness which I had feigned on 
the march did me excellent service that 
night. Ilay wide awake, listening to ev- 
ery word, watching every movement, un- 
til before midnight I had caught the names 
of the officers in that ward, and knew pret- 
ty much all their duties. When the lights 
were turned down, (the officers had gone 
off to bed exulting over the pile of pris- 
oners that had been brought in) I man- 
aged to read the diary, and to put its con- 
tents into my mind as thoroughly as I 
once had the sermon. I knew just how 
long John Paul had been in the service, 
what prisons he had been in, who their 
commandants were, and at last, when at 
daybreak I fell asleep, it was to wake up 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
man I had buried in the ravine but forty- 
eight hours before. 

“T arose and went about my duties, put- 
ting on a weary, listless air that I was far 
from feeling ; but you see I had to feign ut- 
ter indifference to cruelties that tore into 
my very heart. Two or three times I ar- 
rested a scream of horror, as some face, 
that I had known in the happy days of 
peace, looked out at me under the form of 
a prisoner, too wretched to know himself 
if a looking-glass had been set before 
him. 

“ Tt was one of John Paul’s duties to call 
the prison-roll. He had been busy many 
hours in making out the roll of the new 
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prisoners, and was still at it when re- 
minded of the time. 

“¢Ts it allready ?’ he asked; ‘ are the 
prisoners all up?’ , 

“¢ As usual, sir, all that can be made to 
get up; more than half of ’em are mere 
shams.’ 

“* Very well, go on, I want you,’ I said, 
not even knowing the direction I ought 
to take. I followed on. The prisoners 
were gathered in a kind of square yard; 
there was just standing room, arranged so 
that as the men stood they were tier 
above tier, that, as each one made an- 
swer to the call, his head could be seen, 
The ground had been terraced to suit the 
purpose. 

“Tf I could get out ofmy mind the pic- 
ture of all those wretched men as they 
stood before me that day, I should be glad. 
It was a picture-gallery such as the world 
never looked into. I sometimes think I 
shall be forced to paint it, to get it out of 
my head. 

“The long roll-call was set before me. 
Now John Paul had been used to run 
those names over as glibly as a schoolboy 
the multiplication table. What made him 
stumble so, and give such odd accents to 
some of the names? It was thought it 
was the headache under which he had 
been suffering all day. The names were 
old names, some of them the very earliest 
that I had heard, good old New York 
and New England names: why, I knew 
just where their fathers’ houses were 
standing then, and my eyes blinded so 
with tears that I gave the roll over to 
another, and sat with my face crowded into 
my hands, waiting forthe names. There 
was a longlist of C’s that I had taken note 
of. 

“Tt came at last,the name that set every 
pulse in me leaping: ‘David Chester,’ 
The man read it out loud and clear. It 
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was still as death after thecall. Again it 
was read. ‘Ill in cot No. 5, seventh 
ward,’ was the response. The list went 
on, but I scarcely gave heed toa name. 

“Tt was John Paul’s duty to walk 
through the prison at certain hours of the 
night—at nine o’clock that night he went. 
‘He is growing humane, getting a bit hu- 
man,’ a voice whispered as I stopped by 
each cot, making some simple inquiry 
into the case, preparatory to a longer 
pause in ward seven. 

“Tt was a low, dismal place. The cots 
were not spread with snowy linen; they 
were not spread at all. On the sacking 
the men lay, looking only less dismal than 
the terrace of heads I had seen at roll- 
call. 

“No, Five, that must be near the door, 
I thought, but no! It was in the farthest, 
most dismal corner of the most dismal 
place. John Paul tottered up to the cot, 
half holding fast to the side of it. There 
was no gentle nurse near—not one in the 
whole prison. 

“* David Chester, are you able to be 
moved?’ John Paul asked. ‘Some of 
the prisoners are to go further on, to make 
room for the new ones.’ 

“*You can judge,’ was the reply, and 
he showed me cause why he could not 
‘move on.’ I took the roll out of my 
pocket and made a mark, indicating that 
that prisoner was to stay. He asked to 
look atit. Igave him theroll. Helooked 
up in my face and pointed to the writing. 
I looked at him? no! John Paul looked 
across the ward instead, and shouted out 
an order, that left echoes ringing all about 
the place, while, with his lips, he formed 
the words, ‘I am Isaac—I’ll save you.’ 

“We came home; how, Mr. Chester can 
tell better than I.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DEATH. 


O rar, sad Earth! there is a shadow here; 
A dimness on the sunshine; the bright day, 


Dissolving in dull shadows, dies away, 
As Twilight wraps it in her mantle drear. 
There is a sound of moaning in the air, 


And bird-songs cannot quench it. 


Earth, O Earth! 


*Neath the blue heavens so impotently fair! 


It is the shadow of man’s fate: the voice 
That echoes evermore the olden curse: 
And never poet sings so sweet a verse,— 

And never heart so fully doth rejoice,— 


That sighing is not in it. 


Nature saith, 


Through all her forms of grace and loveliness, 
“ Life! Life!”—and straight that echo answers, “ Death!” 


So is it with us ever. 


Verily 


The sweet wine turns to bitter in the draught, 
And hearts that leap to drink it, having quaffed, 
Turn sickening from the bitterness to die. 
Death under all lies hid—and therefore is 
The shadow on all glory: and all song 
Ends in the wailing of our monodies. 


———_++e_____ 


DESTRUCTION OF THE MADRID INQUISITION. 


Some years ago, at a Temperance meet- 
ing in the South, there arose a tall, erect 
and vigorous speaker, with the glow of 
health in his face. He said: “ You see 
before you aman 70 years old. I have 
fought two hundred battles, have four- 
teen wounds on my body, have lived 
thirty days on horse-flesh, with the bark 
of trees for my bread, snow and ice for 
my drink, the canopy of heaven for my 
covering, without stockings or shoes on 
my feet, and with only a few rags for my 
clothing. In the deserts of Egypt, I have 
marched for days with a burning sun 
upon my naked head, feet blistered in 
the scorching sand, with eyes, nostrils, 
and mouth filled with dust, and with 
thirst so tormenting that I tore open the 
veins of my arms and sucked my own 
blood! Do you ask, how could I sur- 
vive all these horrors? I answer, that, 
next to the kind providence of God, I 
owe my preservation, my health and vigor, 
to this fact, that I never drank a drop of 
spirituous liquor in my life.” 


I at once inquired the name of the 
speaker, and learned that it was Colonel 
Lehmanousky, of whose lectures on the 
Life and Character of Napoleon I had 
read accounts. I felt a desire to become 
further acquainted with his strange his- 
tory. And a slight accident which he 
met with the very next day, caused him 
to become my patient, and so afforded 
me the desired opportunity. So soon as 
I relieved the pain which he suffered, he 
entered freely into a conversation from 
which I gathered the following facts. 

He had formerly been an officer under 
Napoleon, but had become a minister of 
the Lutheran Church. He remembered 
all the scenes of Bonaparte’s times, and 
described them with wonderful interest. 
He was indeed a remarkable man; for, 
although past threescore and ten, he re- 
tained the erect posture, and firm step, 
and activity of an officer of fifty. His 
skin had all the softness and delicacy of 
middle life, while the vigor of his gigantic 
frame, the quickness of his eye, and the 
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power of his voice, all indicated that it 
would have been no difficult thing for him, 
had circumstances rendered it necessary, 
to resume his place upon the war-horse, 
and again lead forth his troops to the 
deadly combat, His lectures I had heard 
represented as intensely interesting. Such 
I can well conceive that they were, for, 
besides possessing a memory of remark- 
able tenacity, and an unsually ready ut- 
terance, he had means, such as perhaps 
no other living man, certainly none in 
this country possessed, of knowing the 
men and things whereof he spoke. His 
acquaintance with Bonaparte commenced 
on his first entering the army, when he 
found himself a private soldier under that 
distinguished man as his captain. For 
twenty-three years he served with him 
in stations of trust, which rendered the 
most intimate relations necessary, and 
it was only when Napoleon was confined 
on the Island of Elba that Colonel Leh- 
manousky retired from the service. 

I have touched on the life of this re- 
markable man for the purpose of intro- 
ducing to the reader a narrative, which 
he was kind enough to furnish me, of the 
destruction of the Spanish Inquisition, 
near Madrid, in which transaction he was 
the chief agent. 

“Tn the year 1809,” said Colonel Leh- 
manousky, “ being then at Madrid, my at- 
tention was directed to the Inquisition, in 
the neighborhood of that city. Napoleon 
had previously issued a decree for the 
suppression of this institution, whenever 
his victorious troops should extend their 
arms to its vicinity. I reminded Mar- 
shal Soult, then governor of Madrid, of 
this decree, and he directed me to proceed 
to destroy it. I informed him that my 
regiment, the 9th Polish Lancers, was 
insufficient for such a service, but that if 
he would give me two additional regi- 
ments, I would undertake the work. 
He accordingly gave me the two re- 
quired regiments, one of which, the 
117th, was under the command of Colonel 
De Lile, who is now, like myself, a min- 
ister of the gospel. He is pastor of one 
of the Evangelical churches in Marseilles, 
France, 
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“With these troops I proceeded forth- 
with to the Inquisition, which was situ- 
ated about five miles from the city. It 
was surrounded by a wall of great 
strength, and defended by about 400 
soldiers. When we arrived at the walls, 
I addressed one of the sentinels, and 
summoned the inquisitors to surrender 
to the imperial army, and open the gates 
of the Inquisition, 

“The sentinel, who was standing on 
the wall, appeared to enter into conver- 
sation, for a few moments, with some 
one within, at the close of which he pre- 
sented his musket and shot one of my 
men, This was the signal for attack, and 
I ordered my troops to fire upon those 
who appeared upon the walls, 

“Tt was soon obvious that it was an 
unequal warfare. The walls were cov- 
ered with the soldiers of the holy office. 
There was also a breastwork upon the 
wall, behind which they kept, except as 
they partially exposed themselves in 
order to discharge their muskets. Our 
troops were in the open plain, and ex- 
posed to a destructive fire. We had no 
cannon, nor could we scale the walls, and 
the gates successfully resisted all attempts 
at forcing them. I saw that it was 
necessary to change the mode of attack, 
and directed some trees to be cut down 
and trimmed and brought on the ground, 
to be used as battering-rams. Two of 
these were taken up by detachments of 
men, as numerous as could work to ad- 
vantage, and brought to bear upon the 
walls with all the power which they 
could exert, regardless of the deadly fire 
which was poured upon them. Presently 
the walls began to tremble, and finally 
a breach was made, and the Imperial 
troops rushed into the Inquisition. Here 
we met with an incident full of rarest 
effrontery. The Inquisitor-General, fol- 
lowed by the confessors, all came out of 
their rooms, as we were making our way 
to the interior of the Inquisition, and 
with long faces and their arms crossed 
over their breasts, and their fingers rest- 
ing on their shoulders, as though they 
had been deaf to all the noise of the at- 
tack and defense, and had but just learned 





what was going on! They addressed 
themselves, in the language of rebuke, to 
their own soldiers, saying, ‘Why do you 
fight our friends, the French?’ 

.“Their intention, apparently, was to 
make us think that this defense was 
wholly unauthorized by them, hoping 
that if they could produce in our minds 
a belief that they were friendly, they 
would have a better opportunity, amid 
the confusion and plunder, to escape. 

“ But their artifice was too shallow to 
succeed. I caused them to be placed 
under guard, and all the soldiers of the 
Inquisition to be secured as prisoners. 
We then proceeded to examine the 
prison-house. We passed through room 
after room. We found altars and cruci- 
fixes and wax candles in abundance, but 
could discover no evidence of cruelty 
having been practised there—nothing 
of those peculiar features which we ex- 
pected to find in an Inquisition. There 
was magnificence and splendor on every 
hand. The architectural proportions 
were perfect. The ceiling and marble 
floors were highly polished and of ex- 
quisite design. There was everything to 
please the eye and gratify a cultivated 
taste; but where were those horrid in- 
struments of torture, of which we had 
been told, and those dungeons in which 
human beings were said to be buried 
alive? 

“We searched in vain. The holy 
Fathers assured us that they had been 
belied—that we had seen all; and I pre- 
pared to give up the search, convinced 
that this Inquisition was an exception 
to the general rule. 

“But Colonel De Lile was not so ready 
as myself to give up the search, and said 
to me: ‘Colonel, you are commander, to- 
day, and as you say so it must be; but, 
if you will be advised by me, let this 
marble floor be examined more closely. 
Let some water be brought in and pour- 
ed upon it, and we will watch and see if 
there is any place through which it passes 
more freely than elsewhere.’ 

“T replied to him: ‘Do as you please, 
Colonel;’ and he ordered water to be 
brought accordingly. The slabs of mar- 
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ble were large and beautifully polished 
and perfectly adjusted. When the water 
had been poured over the floor, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the Inquisitors, a 
careful examination was made of every 
seam in the marble to see if the water 
passed through, Presently Colonel De Lile 
exclaimed that he had found it! By the 
side of one of these marble slabs the wa- 
ter passed through freely, indicating an 
opening beneath, All hands now were 
at work for further discovery, the officers 
with their swords, and the soldiers with 
their bayonets, seeking to clear out the 
seam and pry up the slab. Others, with 
the butts of their muskets, commenced 
striking the slab with all their might, to 
break it, while the priests remonstrated 
against our desecrating their holy and 
beautiful house. 

“While thus engaged, a soldier, who 
was hammering with the butt of his mus- 
ket, struck a spring, and the marble slab 
flew up. Then the faces of the Inquisi- 
tors grew pale; and as Belshazzar, when 
the hand appeared writing on the wall, 
so did these men of Belial quake in every 
bone, joint, and sinew. We looked be- 
neath the marble slab, now partly raised, 
and saw a staircase. I stepped to the 
altar and took from a candlestick one of 
the candles, four feet in length, which 
was burning, that I might explore the 
regions beneath. As I was doing this I 
was arrested by one of the Inquisitors, 
who laid his hand gently on my arm, and 
with a very demure and holy look, said: 
‘My son, you must not take that with 
your profane and bloody hand; it is 
holy.’ 

“¢ Well, well,’ I said, ‘I want some- 
thing that is holy, to see if it will not 
shed light on iniquity; I will bear the 
responsibility !’ 

“T took the candle and proceeded down 
the staircase. I now discovered why 
the water revealed to us this passage. 
Under the floor was a tight ceiling, ex- 
cept at the trap-door, which could not be 
rendered close; hence the success of 
Colonel De Lile’s experiment. 

“ As we reached the foot of the stairs, 
we entered a large square room, which 
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was called the Hall of Judgment. In 
the center of it was a large block, with a 
chain fastened to it. On this they had 
been accustomed to place the accused, 
chained to his seat. On one side of the 
room was an elevated seat, called the 
Throne of Judgment. This the Inquisi- 
tor-General occupied, and on either side 
were seats, less elevated, for the priests, 
when engaged in the solemn business of 
the Holy Inquisition. From this room 
we proceeded to the right, and obtained 
access to small cells, extending the entire 
length of the edifice; and, here, what a 
sight met our eyes! How has the benign 
religion of Jesus been abused and slan- 
dered by its professed friends! 

“These cells were places of solitary con- 
finement, where the wretched objects of 
inquisitorial hate were confined, year 
after year, till death released them from 
their sufferings. Their bodies were suffer- 
ed to remain until they were entirely de- 
cayed, and the rooms unfit for others to 
oceupy. To prevent this practice being 
offensive to those who occupied the In- 
quisition, there were flues or tubes ex- 
tending to the open air, sufficiently capa- 
cious to carry off the odor from those 
decaying bodies. 

“Tn these cells we found the remains of 
some who had paid the debt of nature. 
Some of them had been dead apparently 
but a short time, while of others nothing 
remained but their bones still chained to 
the floor of their dungeon! In others we 
found living sufferers of every age and 
of both sexes, from the young man and 
maiden to those of threescore and ten 
years, all as naked as when they were 
born into the world, 

“Our soldiers immediately applied them- 
selves to releasing these captives from 
their chains. They stripped themselves 
of a part of their own clothing in order 
to cover these wretched bodies, and were 
exceedingly anxious to bring them up to 
the light of day. But aware of the dan- 
ger, I insisted on their wants being sup- 
plied, and their being brought gradually 
to the light, as they could bear it, 
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“ When we had examined the cells, and 
opened the doors of those who yet sur- 
vived, we proceeded to explore another 
room on the left. Here we found the 
instruments of torture, of every kind 
which the ingenuity of men or devils 
could invent. At the sight of them the 
fury of our soldiers refused any longer to 
be restrained. They declared that every 
iuquisitor, monk, and soldier of the es- 
tablishment deserved to be put to the 
torture. We did notattempt any longer 
to restrain them. Accordingly, they 
commenced at once the work of torture 
upon the inquisitors. I remained till I 
saw four different kinds of torture ap- 
plied to them, and then retired from the 
awful scene, which ended not so long as 
one remained upon whom they could 
wreak revenge. 

** As soon as the poor sufferers in the 
cells of the Inquisition could with safety 
be brought out of their gloom to the 
light of day, (news having been spread 
far and near that numbers had been 
rescued from the Inquisition) all who had 
been deprived of friends by the inquisi- 
tors, came to inquire if theirs were 
among the number. And what,a meet- 
ing was there! Numerous victims, who 
had been buried alive for many years, 
were now restored to the active world; 
and some of them found here a son, and 
there a daughter, here a sister, and there 
a brother; but some, alas! could recog- 
nize no surviving friends! 

“The scene was such as no tongue can 
describe. When this work of recogni- 
tion was over, to gomplete the business 
in which I had engaged, I went to Mad- 
rid and obtained a large quantity of gun- 
powder. This I placed underneath the 
edifice and in its vaults, and we applied 
the slow match. There was a joyful 
shout from thousands of excited behold- 
ers, as the walls and massive turrets of 
that proud edifice fell, amid smoke and 
flame, to rise never more in defiance 
of the attributes of justice and mercy ; 
for the Inquisition of Madrid was no 
more | 
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‘SOMETHING ABOUT THE JAPANESE. 


Ir we may believe Bishop Heber, in the 
good hymr which we all love to sing, it 
does not always follow that a charming 
country must have charming people in it; 
for he reported concerning his own dio- 
cese, that it was a land where every pros- 
pect pleased, while only man was vile. I 
think it would be too hard on the Japan- 
ese to affirm so much as this of them, 
except in some general sense of “ vile- 
ness,” such as may be affirmed of all who 
share our common human depravity. 
Heathen they are indeed, but barbari- 
ans they are not. Like Bishop Heber’s 
Cingalese they “ bow down to wood and 
stone,” and are disposed to be somewhat 
intolerant of those who refuse to do like- 
wise. But as for the savage character- 
istics which we are disposed to consider 
inseparable from such idolatry, we must 
look elsewhere than in the Japanese to 
findthem. Besides, in these days of exces- 
sive ritualism, we do not know whom we 
may hit when we complain of such things 
as “bowing down to wood and stone,” 
and the good bishop’s hymn is liable to 
prove a sort of religious boomerang to 
some of his successors. Vices of course 
one finds among the Japanese, enough 
of them, and hideous enough. But one 
finds the same vices, and perhaps some 
worse, in Paris, and London, and New 
York. Some queer peculiarities of social 
order and of civil government of course 
there are in Niphon, but in what nation 
are there not? But that there is a very 
high and complex civilization among this 
people, and that they are a very noble 
race and worthy of the magnificent coun- 
try in which they live, may be confident- 
ly asserted. 

No doubt the character of the people 
is in great part moulded by the natural in- 
fluences which surround them. Their 
insular position compels them to a self- 
reliant independence on the one hand, 
and invites them to enterprises of more or 
less perilous adventure on the other. 
The tonic of the mountain air and of the 
healthful climate insures them physical 


vigor and manliness; and the beauty and 
grandeur of the natural scenery must 
quicken their mental activity. Where 
there is so much life in nature, it is hard 
for men to be dull and stagnant. It is 
“a good land, a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths that spring out 
of valleys and hills, a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of 
the rain of heaven.” Ever since the 
days of the children of Israel,.it has been 
by natural influences of this sort that the 
providence of God has aimed to make a 
people strong and brave, and to ennoble 
and refine them, And when there are 
added, as must soon be added, the potent 
spiritual forces which Christianity will 
introduce, we may look to see this nation 
foremost among the peoples of the old 
world. By virtue of position, of character, 
of natural fitnesses of all sorts, the Japan- 
ese are capable of being to Asia as much 
as, or more than Great Britain has been to 
Europe; or evensomething like what New 
England has been to America. Already 
they seem to me the Yankees of the old 
world, shrewd, thrifty, active, inquiring, 
and, as their history shows, capable of war 
and of government in no ordinary degree. 

Contrasted with the Chinese—pig- 
tailed, pig-eyed, and pig-headed, — the 
Japanese seemed almost of another sphere. 
Almost every traveler has remarked this 
contrast, and we were in a measure pre- 
pared for it; and yet, at last, it was a 
great surprise. Only two weeks before, 
(as was recorded in the last number of 
“ Hours at Home”) I had walked about 
the streets of Shanghae, which, like those 
of every Chinese city, however fair it 
may look at a little distance, are narrow, 
crowded, dirty, and full of the foulest 
and most incredible odors. So used was 
I to the contempt and disgust which my 
familiarity with such cities had bred in 
me, that I was half-reluctant to break the 
charm which hung about Simoda as I 
looked upon it from the harbor. Shady 
with trees, picturesque with pointed 
eaves and temple roofs, busy with the stir 
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of various industry, had I not looked on 
towns like this before, and, entering them, 
seen sights, heard sounds, smelt smells 
enough to drive one wild? Beautiful as 
Simoda seemed, the chances were, judging 
from our Ohinese experience, that it would 
prove a very sepulchre of a city,—full of 
all uncleanness,—upon a closer inspection. 

We found nothing of this sort, to be 
sure, at the neat little stone wharf where 
we landed; nothing but a cluster of tidy 
boats in the water, and, on shore, a broad, 
clean path, as quiet and as orderly as the 
drives and walks of a private gentleman's 
residence, winding beside the brook and 
under the cliff, and shaded by pine trees ; 
nothing but these and the little custom- 
house or police-office, with a group of 
officers about it, and with a flag flying 
over it; nothing offensive to any sense 
whatever, but all as quiet and neat and 
orderly as it could be. But this, we 
said, was outside of the town, and the air 
was so pure, and the running water of the 
brook so musical, and the dash of the 
wave sagainst the wharf so cheery, that it 
could not help being pleasant, Still in- 
credulous, we passed on into the village. 
It was like a Shaker village for neatness. 
The streets were broad enough for car- 
riages, if there had been any, straight, 
cregular, some of them paved with cobble- 
stones, well swept and well watered. 
The tradesmen’s stalls were clean, the 
stores were clean, the houses were clean, 
the temples were clean, the people were 
clean. In the houses the resemblance to 
the Shaker dwellings was increased by 
the absence of paint, and by the plainness 
of the furniture. Every housekeeper 
knows that it is easy to keep painted 
woodwork clean, but it requires something 
like an enthusiasm of neatness to make 
unpainted wood shine as it shone in these 
Simoda houses, The very sunlight, as it 
comes in through the windows of trans- 
lucent paper, has a white look, with all 
the glare and color taken out of it. The 
fine matting on the floors, soft and thick, 
sometimes in two or three layers, seemed 
too nice to step upon. And indeed it is 
as much a matter of course to remove the 
shoes or sandals before treading on it, as 
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with us to remove one’s hat before en- 
tering a drawing-room. This matting 
seemed to be the chief furniture of the 
houses. You may sit on it by day, and 
sleep on it atnight. And you may make 
of your house one room or many by the 
adjustment of movable screens and parti- 
tions. Sometimes the walls will be pa- 
pered with colorless wall-paper of some 
pretty pattern. 

Perhaps Simoda was a model village, 
and the Japanese government was adroit 
enough to put what the dry-goods peo- 
ple call the “ sample end” of their coun- 
try foremost, for the inspection of the 
outside world. And no doubt the clean- 
liness of the place was a little exagger- 
ated by its newness. For, only a few 
years before, there had come a great 
earthquake wave rolling across the broad 
Pacific, which had mounted in upon the 
town and submerged it. So it had all 
been rébuilt within that short time. I 
do not know how it may be in Jeddo, 
that exceeding great city; but I do not 
believe that it begins to be so dirty as 
the great city where this magazine is 
edited. Hakodadi was the only other 
Japanese town that I saw, and, though 
larger than Simoda, it seemed almost as 
clean. The streets were broader, but 
they were well swept and paved and 
watered. The houses were older, and a 
little dingy, by reason of their age and 
their exposure to the weather, but they 
were still remarkable for their nice order 
and their neatness. As for the temples, 
it was really delightful to be in them. 
In Simoda, I remember, we strolled ‘into 
one which seemed at first quite vacant. 
We wandered about among the grave- 
stones of the court, and under the high 
carved gateway, where the sweet-toned 
bell was hanging, and on into the large 
room where the altar was, and where the 
gold-fish were swimming in their stone 
basin, and where the drums and images 
and money-boxes were, and found no 
one. Meantime, the autumnal breeze, 
that rustled the leaves on the hillsides 
almost within reach, was so pleasant, and 
the thick matting on the floor so soft and 
clean, and the light which came through 
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the paper windows so white and mild, that 
itseemed a most fit place, if not to worship 
in; at least to sleep in. Apparently, so 
thought the worthy Bonzein charge, whom 
we at last discovered stretched at full 
length behind the altar, and gently snor- 
ing in his dreams. It was a temple, if not 
of godliness, then certainly of cleanliness, 
which is said to be the next best thing. 
There is the same enthusiasm mani- 
fested in the personal cleanliness of the 
people. Perhaps no Japanese institution 
is so characteristic, so popular, so indis- 
pensable as the bathing-house. Every- 
body patronizes it, and that not occasion- 
ally but constantly, and not at home only, 
but they also carry it abroad. In this 
respect at least, they change their sky 
but not their mind when they cross the 
seas. I remember that when the first 
Japanese embassy arrived at Washing- 
ton, the great unwashed among the poli- 
ticians there were in amazement, as at 
some new thing under the sun. “They 
wash themselves,” exclaimed astonished 
correspondents and reporters of the news- 
papers; “‘they bathe all over every day, 
—two or three times a day.” When had 
the hotels of the federal metropolis re- 
ceived such droll, such eccentric guests ! 
One wonders what was the embassy’s 
criticism on some of our public men and 
public places ; and what they would have 
said if they could have put up (as possi- 
bly may have been their evil fate) at 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s tavern, where “a 
man as warn’t thirsty might drink, afore 
breakfast, all the water you've got to 
wash in, and arterwards eat the towel.” 
To me, the fact of this habit was less ex- 
traordinary than the manner of it. I 
confess that it did seem remarkable to 
witness the Eden-like simplicity with 
which all classes, all ages, all sexes bathe 
in common at the public baths, without 
the least apparent consciousness of im- 
propriety or sense of shame, but with 
the calmest dignity, and as if it were a 
thing of course. A flock of ducks in a 
pond could not have washed themselves 
with more serene decorum and natural- 
ness than the bathers whom I saw in the 
public baths at Hakodadi and Simoda. 
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Partly by reason of this universal 
cleanliness, no doubt, was the almost 
universal healthiness of the people. I 
suppose that people must be sick in 
Japan; and I know they die, for the 
graves beside the roads and around the 
temples are multitudinous. Besides, 
when we made our official call upon the 
governors of Simoda, one of the per- 
sons present was introduced as a doctor, 
But I think that, during all the weeks of 
my stay in Japan, I scarcely saw any- 
body who looked as if he needed a doc- 
tor’s care. The streets of a Chinese city 
swarm with sickly people, ulcerous, lep- 
rous, loathsome with most various dis- 
eases. But the streets of Simoda and 
Hakodadi were full of people of whom 
it might be affirmed, in the words of one 
of those sweet Sunday-school hymns 
concerning heaven, “No sickness can 
reach them: that country is healthy.” 
Robust, well formed, and with that look 
of happy content which is the sign of 
good digestion, they seemed to have 
somehow found the secret of perfect 
health. The Simoda doctor looked as if 
he had not much to do, lazy, jolly, fat, a 
functionary rather for ornament than use. 
I do not know whether this gentleman’s 
salary is arranged on the plan which is 
said to govern the physicians of the 
Chinese emperor. The theory is that 
the doctor's business is to keep folks well, 
and, therefore, so long as his majesty of 
the dragon throne remains in sound con- 
dition, the doctor’s fees are generous; 
but if disease of any sort attacks the 
emperor, the doctor's rations are cut off, 
If this jovial but somewhat inactive little 
gentleman at Simoda was a salaried offi- 
cer, according to this plan, his look of 
calm content was reconcilable with my 
theory of the extreme healthfulness of 
the people. But if this reported Chinese 
custom (for the reality of which I will not 
vouch) were introduced among us, for in- 
stance, and made applicable to our doctors 
and (dreadful thought!) to our clergy- 
men—one shudders to imagine the 
emaciated condition to which the mem- 
bers of those learned professions might be 
reduced, 
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I have dwelt, perhaps at disproportion- 
ate length, upon the cleanliness of the 
people, because it was such a comfort to 
us to discover it, and because first, last, 
and all the time, we noticed it and re- 
joiced in it. But of course there were 
innumerable other characteristics which 
attracted notice, and some of which must 
find imperfect record in this narrative. 
How the people were dressed, for in- 
stance, ought to be told; for, as some one 
has wittily said, although dress does not 
make the man, yet when the man is made 
he looks a good deal better for being 
dressed—which remark is true, no doubt, 
with limitations. But it is not an easy 
task to describe the dress of the Japan- 
ese—sometimes because of its complex- 
ity, sometimes because of its simplicity. 
We remember how the ambassadors were 
dressed when they walked about these oc- 
cidental streets—the elegance of their 
silken apparel, the unspeakable ampli- 
tude and bagginess of their trowsers, 
their blue cloth stockings and sandals of 
wood or straw—and especially the droll 
effect of the two swords in their girdles. 
We have seen, too, the gorgeous raiment 
of the company of jugglers, when the 
curtain rises and displays the Oriental 
splendor of the group before they dis- 
robe and prepare for action. But from 
these examples we should get a most in- 
accurate idea of the prevailing fashions in 
Japan. As for the boatmen who came 
rowing out to meet us in the harbor, the 
carpenters who were busy in the Goyos- 
so, where we bought our lackered-ware, 
the peasantry whom we saw busied in 
their agriculture, or the laborers whom 
we encountered at their daily industry, 
it is difficult to tell how they were dress- 
ed, because they were not dressed at all. 
I was wholly unprepared to find such 
dearth of clothing in these latitudes, It 
seemed natural-enough in the burning 
tropics, but this was in the latitude of 
Richmond, and in the months of Septem- 
ber and October. And at Hakodadi, which 
js in the latitude of New York, the same 
thing was true at the same season. The 
working dress of the working-men is, not 
a sash or scarf, but a narrow waist-cloth. 
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When not at work, they may assume a 
loose, coarse gown fastened by a girdle; 
and in winter they must be compelled, 
and for full-dress occasions they must 
choose to add something more. The 
gentry and the soldiery also are never 
seen without the ample costume of their 
class. But the work-dress of the labor- 
ers is so scanty that it would scarcely be 
considered dress at all, even in the islands 
of the South sea. While upon the sub- 
ject of costume, I cannot keep out of my 
memory the absurd picture of a little, 
swarthy urchin of Simoda, whom I met 
in the street one day, walking in a shower 
of rain, without the slightest suspicion of 
clothing, without even a thread to tie 
up his hair—but with a large umbrella 
open. 

The dress of the women is modest, and 
ample for all purposes of use and orna- 
ment; and the women themselves are 
good-looking, and have the same appear- 
ance of ruddy health and the same cheer- 
ful temper which I have remarked in the 
men. There is, however, an unhappy 
custom prevailing among the married 
women, which destroys the effect of the 
pleasant smiles in which their natural 
cheerfulness finds expression. By nature, 
they have teeth so white and regular and 
sound, that they might well be envied by 
their less fortunate sisters of other lands. 
But by law, or by custom so tyrannous 
that it has the force of law, they are com- 
pelled, when they are married, to stain 
their teeth a dirty black, so that when 
they smile the mouth becomes a cave of 
darkness. Moreover, the stain which 
they use has the effect of reddening the 
lips, and, by-and-by, of distorting the 
shape of the mouth, so that the beauty 
of the young women must inevitably 
vanish before this most unreasonable and 
outrageous custom. Let it be recorded 
as another of those wrongs of woman, of 
which the list already is so long, and for 
which, if we do not surely have to pay 
when the days of female suffrage come, 
it will be because there is no vindictive- 
ness in womankind, 

A custom so deplorable as this sets 
one to moralizing. Who, first, I wonder, 





set the fashion for these lands? Take, for 
another example, the mode of wearing 
the hair, which in Japan is so peculiar. 
Was there, perhaps, before the days of 
wigs, some bald Tycoon to whom trico- 
pherous was unknown, who, not willing 
to be solitary in his baldness, ordained 
that all men should be shaven on the tops 
of their heads in the place where the hair 
ought to grow? Whatever be the ex- 
planation of this fashion, the people cer- 
tainly follow it; and, having thus deliber- 
ately made themselves bald, they make a 
frantic attempt to cover the bareness of 
the top of the head by a scanty thatch 
collected from the back and sides of it. 
It is surprising to see how much of man- 
liness and strength in the appearance of 
the men of these Oriental countries is 
sacrificed to this absurd custom of 
partial or total baldness. One begins 
to see how Samson’s strength lay in 
his hair, and what a weak and effeminate 
creature he would have been—or would 
have seemed to be, at least—had he 
been compelled to conform to the cus- 
toms of China or Japan. In this matter, 
the caprice of fashion is kinder to the 
women, and their long, black hair, grace- 
fully twisted in a knot, is often decorated 
with bright flowers. As for the priests, 
on the other hand, their tonsure is not 
partial but complete, and their skulls 
shine like the backs of so many beetles. 


These are the priests “all shaven and 
shorn.” 


In spite of this defect, however, the 
Japanese are a handsome, dignified, strong 
looking people. Constant cleanliness and 
constant exposure to the open air, and 
constant freedom from the restraint of 
inconvenient clothing, make them erect, 
robust, muscular. Indeed, I used to look 
with admiration at the laborers, for ex- 
ample, in the stone-quarries near Hako- 
dadi, and wonder how their mighty limbs 
could grow so great without the animal 
food which Buddhism prohibits. In the 
city streets and on the country roads, one 
meets bright eyes and ruddy counte- 
nances. The folks look as if they had 
blood in them and life in them, They 
are active and industrious—perhaps net 
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less industrious than the Chinese—and 
that is saying a great deal, for the Chi- 
nese are the most industrious of all peo- 
ples ; but in the activity of the Japanese 
is somehow an elasticity and .vivacity 
which I could not discover in the patient, 
drudging, machine-like industry of China. 
The dead weight, of whatsoever sort itis, 
which has rested for so many centuries 
upon the crowded millions of the Chinese 
Empire, and beneath which they have 
grown stolid, dogged, wooden, does not 
rest upon Japan. These men and wo- 
men are not wooden. There is intense 
life in them. They will be quick to an- 
ger, possibly, and liable to the sway of 
fierce passions—but that is better than 
the dull imperturbability, the cold indif- 
ferentism, the dreadful apathy of spiritual 
collapse. If they are quick to anger, 
they may be quick to friendship too, If 
they expelled the Western nations and the 
Christian réligion with curses, in the hot 
haste of their suspicious fury, they may 
welcome us back again with a cordiality 
equally sincere. I think they are doing 
so already. Ten years have developed 
in Japan akindliness of spirit toward the 
outer world, which a half century has 
not been able to produce in China. 

At the time of my visit ten years ago, 
we had scarcely dropped our anchor in 
Simoda harbor, when a boat came out to 
meet us, and two or three gentlemanly 
two-sworded officers boarded us, bidding 
us, in excellent English, a courteous 
“welcome to Japan.” I think we might 
have waited till this time in a Chinese 
seaport, before the authorities would have 
sent a similar greeting to us. But this 
was the beginning of a uniform course of 
genial politeness with which we were 
treated during all our stay ; a politeness 
which availed itself of our own language 
and our own ceremonies when it was pos- 
sible, and of their language and customs 
when ours were unfamiliar. They had 
taken pains carefully to educate interpret- 
ers, who should be ready for the expected 
intercourse between America and Japan 
which our treaty had promised. Some- 
what disposed to stand upon the letter 
of the treaty, to be sure, they yet at- 
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tempted in good faith to conform to it. 
It was only three years since Perry’s 
squadron had dropped anchbr in their 
waters. And yet, already they were 
able to welcome usin English. More- 
over, all the provisions and supplies which 
we had occasion to purchase were sent 
off to us neatly invoiced in English and 
Japanese; and eyery article for sale at 
the Goyosso was labeled with the price 
in both languages, Looking over my in- 
voices, I copy some of the items verba- 
tim: ‘280 pieces eggs; 34 pieces chick- 
ens; 2 katties thea ; 2 pieces fisch (great),” 
with the price in cash affixed to each. It 
is obvious that the Japanese English came 
partly through the Dutch, and if it is a 
little crooked sometimes, one must not 
wonder. Certainly the good intentions 
which set them to the duty of acquiring 
it, are worthy of all praise. 

Among themselves, as well as toward 
foreigners, their politeness is remarkable. 
And the beauty of it was, that it seemed 
so genuine. IfaJapanese gentleman de- 
sires to salute you, he will bow himself 
till his hands, sliding along his thighs, 
rest on his knees, and in that attitude 
draw in his breath in a long, deep, audi- 
ble inspiration, as if language failed him 
to express his emotions. If you dine 
with him at his house, he will feed you 
well, and when you have eaten what you 
wish, will insist that you shall carry away 
with you what remains. Since it has 
once been given to you it is yours, and hos- 
pitaljty forbids that it should be left be- 
hind you. When we waited on the gov- 
ernors of Simoda, we had a nice lunch, of 
which I, for one, partook heartily, while 
the higher functionaries talked diplomacy. 
But there was more than we could dis- 
pose of, and not knowing the usages of 
Japanese society, or hesitating to prac- 
tice them, we left what remained and 
came away. That night it was blowing 
half a gale of wind in the harbor, and it 
was no joke to go in an open boat from 
the shore to the ship; but, about nine 
o'clock, while we were sitting in the 
ward-room discussing the adventures of 
the day, there was an arrival of a two- 
sworded officer, who clambered with dif- 
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ficulty on board; and when we were 
wondering what on earth the creature 
could want that he should have come at 
this unseasonable hour and in such a 
pouring rain and driving storm, he pro- 
duced, from under his waterproof coat, a 
box in which, tied up in separate parcels, 
were the remnants of the lunch of which 
we had partaken with the governors. 
These parcels he proceeded to distribute 
with much solemnity of demeanor. The 
Japanese themselves would have saved 
their host this trouble; for in the loose 
sleeves of their gowns they have capacious 
pockets, in which they can easily stow 
away great stores of eatables. And I 
should think that a Japanese dinner-table, 
after both the stomachs and the pockets 
of the guests were filled, must present a 
very beggarly array of empty dishes in- 
deed. 

It was pleasant to see how apparently 
genuine the courtesy of this people is to 
one another, At the bazaar or Goyosso of 
Simoda, for instance, there was the bustle 
of constant business: there were the vari- 
ous tradesmen arranging their goods; there 
were the porters carrying heavy loads on 
their naked shoulders ; there were the car- 
penters putting up new shelves for the new 
wares that came in daily ; there were the 
officers superintending everything with 
watchful espionage; there were the in- 
terpreters driven here and there by the 
calls for their services in behalf of eager 
purchasers—but, in all this hurry and 
worry of traffic, there seemed to be the 
most serene good humor on the part of 
everybody, the blandest patience and the 
most uniform politeness. Of course, I 
could not know, not being familiar with 
the Japanese tongue, whether anybody 
swore or not; but nobody looked as if 
he was swearing. On the contrary, they 
behaved to one another like gentlemen. 
I have wondered sometimes what the 
Japanese embassy thought of our national 
manners, as they went to and fro in our 
land, and walked up and down init. I 
am sure that nowhere, from the vener- 
able public functionary who then presid- 
ed at Washington, to the coarse rabble 
of Baltimore plug-uglies who made them 
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the object of some characteristic atten- 
tions, did they find gentlemen who were 
their superiors in courteous and dignified 
demeanor. I claim for this nation a high 
place among the civilized peoples of the 
earth. Their civilization is not ours, but 
it is very real and very high. If it were 
true that “manners make the man,” then 
I might indeed claim that these men were 
well made. Almost they might answer 
to the description in Shakespere’s Tem- 
pest,— 


“T saw such islanders, . . . 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 
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Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any.” 

But not in manners only, which, after 
all, are superficial, does their civilization 
consist. They have science and arts— 
some arts in which ne nation can excel 
them—and what is more, they have the 
aptitude and the will for further progress. 
It needs no prophet to predict that a land 
so beautiful and so rich in its resources, 
and a people so intelligent and so capable, 
have a great future before them. Nor is 
it difficult to discern that, in the order of 
divine opportunities, “the set time” to 
favor this old empire is at hand. 


————_- #0 


THE BOYS IN BLUE. 


In the September number of Hours at 
Home, we gave a brief notice of a new 
book on the recent war, entitled, Tur 
Boys iv Buus; or, Herors or roe Rank 
anv Finz, published by E. B. Treat & Co., 
of this city. After a more careful reading 
of the work, we are satisfied that no book 
on the war will so touch the popular heart 
as this. It possesses all the elements of a 
wide and enduring popularity. Graphic 
in description, crowded with incidents 
from real life stranger than fiction, the 
narrative of an eye-witness whose devo- 
tion to her mission of mercy seems really 
sublime, and whose heart and pen are all 
aglow with patriotism and sympathy, and 
written with remarkable grace and spirit 
—it is impossible to read and not be pro- 
feundly interested and moved by it. Weare 
sure that our readers will welcome some 
of our gleanings from it, which we pre- 
sent as fair specimens of the work. 


THE OBJECT OF THE BOOK 


Is suitably to honor the “ rank and file ” 
of the Union army; to show what kind of 
men they were who rallied at our country’s 
call in the hour of stern conflict, and 
fought our battles and overthrew rebel- 
lion’; to sketch the every-day life of the 
soldier in camp, and field, and hospital ; to 
describe some of their hardships, suffer- 
ings, and endufances, and their patience 
and heroism under it all ; and to trace the 


rise, the work, and wonderful success of 
those great agencies which Divine Provi- 
dence raised up to minister to the bodily 
and the spiritual wants of our soldier 
boys. This simple object is kept steadily 
in view throughout the book, and the 
abundant materials at the author’s com- 
mand have all been shaped to this end. 
And no one can rise from the perusal of 
the work without a firm conviction that 
however much we owe to the generals 
who planned our campaigns and led our 
armies to victory, we owe a still greater 
debt of gratitude and honor to the ‘‘ boys 
in blue,” whose intelligent and unflinch- 
ing patriotism, and patient and heroic 
endurance of privation, and suffering, and 
toil, bore up the nation during thetlong 
years of struggle, and finally conquered 
an honorable peace. Our soldiers were 
not hirelings; they were not machines. 
For the most part, they had an intelli- 
gent understanding and appreciation of 
the questions at issue. They had to make 
very great sacrifices to go to the war. 
And anxious as they were to get back to 
their families, to the plow, and shop, and 
profession, and college-hall which they 
had left, they were still willing to suffer 
on and fight till the war was ended and 
the Union saved. 


THE AUTHOR, 
Mrs. Hoge, is one of that noble band of 
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women, called into active duty by the 
war, who took the lead in organizing and 
administering those extensive agenties of 
relief and blessing which excited the ad- 
miration of the world, and which drew 
forth and wisely applied millions of treas- 
ure, and enlisted thousands of hearts and 
hands in behalf of the soldiers. Educated 
in an intense patriotism, possessed of em- 
inent executive ability, and early fling- 
ing herself, soul and body, with her un- 
tiring energy into the work, she bore a 
conspicuous part in “woman’s work” 
_ during the conflict. She saw the war in 
all its phases; she personally served for 
more than three years as a nurse; she 
went from hospital to hospital, from one 
department to another, writing, counsel- 
ing, talking, and organizing. Her oppor- 
tunities for observation were therefore 
abundant, and how well she improved 
them, this book, replete with interest, will 
testify. 

We proceed now to give a few brief ex- 
tracts, simply arranging them under heads 


of our own choosing. 
* 
THE SPIRIT OF THE BOYS. 


“Before we left Washington, we drove 
over the Long Bridge, which has become a 
classic structure since it has been made the 
passage-way of the great Union army. The 
sight of it brought to mind a touching inci- 
dent related to me by Chaplain D., of the 
army. His son, who was at college at the com- 
mencement of the war, enlisted in the ‘rank 
and file.’ During the campaign of the Penin- 
sula, he was seized with typhoid fever and 
taken to a hospital, where he lay many weeks, 
Vibrating between life and death. Atlength 
he became convalescent, but was unable to 
leave the house. Among the reénforcements 
that were ordered from Washington to the 
front, his regiment was included. It lay en- 
camped within his sight and hearing. As 
the drum called to arms, the tents were 
struck, canteens and haversacks filled, rifles 
and knapsacks shouldered, his spirit rose, 
and he felt he must go. Without counsel he 
left the hospital, and followed his regiment 
till partly over the Long Bridge, when his 
feeble limbs refused their office, and he fell. 
He still crawled on till, when they halted 
after passing the bridge, he overtook them, 
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and rising up, fell into line. He was a great 
favorite in the regiment, and all the men 
knew him. Said his colonel to his father, 
when relating the incident, ‘When his pale 
face and feeble form was seen, shout upon 
shout rent the air. That act was worth a 
regiment to our division; the men were in- 
spired, and resolved to do or die,’ The effect 
on the youth himself was most unexpected 
—almost miraculous. From that moment 
he gathered strength, and ere long was able 
to march and fight with the rest of his com- 
rades.” 


SUDDEN DEATH IN THE ARMY. 


“The sudden and unexpected death of 
the soldiers in the miasmatic Southern cli- 
mate, was remarkable and inexplicable. They 
drooped gradually; still kept on duty, and 
almost immediately after their admission to 
the hospital, sometimes even before, would 
lie down a day or two and be gone. I have 
seen a man take a cup of tea, put it to his 
lips, throw his head back, and expire, never 
having complained of anything but weak- 
ness. Comrades have often lain down to- 
gether. feeling faint and weary, and one has 
awoke to find the other a corpse—the spirit 
so gently released that none had suspected 
its flight. I have seen the half-finished meal 
pushed back, and the spirit departed, before 
the plate could be removed. Death was so 
stealthily and sudden in his approach, that 
an icy breath seemed to have instantly con- 
gealed the life-blood at the fountain, and not 
a pulsation followed. The flame did not flick- 
er, but was extinguished, as though a pass- 
ing gust had quenched it, and all was dark 
and silent. I am inclined to think the brave 
and resolute natures of these men endured 
without complaint, till the silver cord was 
almost unreeled, ere their weary heads rested 
on even a knapsack.” 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT RELATED BY GEN. FISK. 


“T remember one old lady in Illinois, how 
she gave all she had to the cause of the na- 
tion. When the call for troops came in 1861, 
when Massachusetts’ blood had made red 
the pavements of Baltimore, when everybody 
rose up to go, on the banks of the Mississippi 
there lived an old widow woman. Her hus- 
band was in his grave. She had but one 
child in the world, a noble boy, sixteen years 
of age. She took him from the plow and 
the harrow, and said to him, ‘You must go 
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and fight for your country. This great river 
that flows by our farm must wash the shores 
of but one country on its pilgrimage to the 
sea.’ 

“The boy marched off to battle. He went 
with me through many a weary march, and 
bloody fight and skirmish. He was a Chris- 
tian boy, reared in the Sunday school, and 
he always carried his Bible with him. 

“Tn one of our engagements he was wound- 
ed, and the surgeon told him he would die. 
Charley said he would like to see his mother, 
but he hadn’t money enough to send for her. 
The soldier boys of my escort—and generous 
souls they were—gathered around him and 
made up a purse and sent away out in the 
State of Illinois for his mother to come and 
see him. I remember when she presented 
herself at my headquarters, cheerful and 
happy, with a Bible and a Methodist hymn- 
book in her satchel. I took her to the hos- 
pital. She took his hand, cheerfully thank- 
ing God that she saw him alive, and there 
she sat, day after day, watching all the child 
she had in the world—watching for him to 
die. 

_ “AsTI passed through that hospital one 
morning, looking at the cot of Charley, I saw 
the death-damp on his brow; his eye was 
dim, his pulse was getting slow. I took him 
by the hand, and said, ‘ How is it this morn- 
ing?’ ‘General,’ said he, ‘I feel I am going 
to the front,’ and his eye brightened. His 

mother stood by him, singing— 

“*Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are ; 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.’” 
DEATH ON BOARD THE EMPRESS. 

“During the expedition, when the boat 
‘was tied up for the night, we were summoned 
by the colonel of a Wisconsin regiment, in 
great haste, to see a young man very ill on 
board the steamer Empress. As we entered 
the boat we were met by the colonel, who 
said: ‘Ladies, I am in great distress. I have 
in my regiment a young man of rare prom- 
ise. He is the only child of his parents. He 
had just graduated, and was intending to 
study law with his father, when my regiment 
was forming. He at once enlisted. The day 
our regiment left Wisconsin his parents were 
with us. His mother, forgetting all except 
her only child, threw her arms around me and 
sobbed out: “O Colonel! for God’s sake 
guard my treasure, for it is my all.” Now,’ 
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he added, ‘I am afraid he will die.’ We 
threaded our way through a long cabin of 
sick men, like those we had left, without cots 
or pillowg, and without the clean Sanitary 
shirts with which we had been able to clothe 
our sick, There they lay, in the same muddy 
garments in which they had marched or pick- 
eted for many weeks. 

“The young man whom we came to see 
had been moved to a state-room. As we en- 
tered the room, he drew the soiled blanket 
over his once neat collar and neck-tie, and 
said, ‘Ladies, don’t come in, I’m too filthy to 
be seen.’ As I looked upon him, I thought 
Thad seldom seen a finer face. Square high 
forehead, clearly cut features, and dark éx- 
pressive eyes, betokened intellect and refine- 
ment. We talked with him cheerfully; told 
him the colonel had granted him a furlough; 
that he should be removed to our boat, where 
we would carefully nurse him, till we could 
place him with his mother. He looked so 
bright and spoke so cheerfully, that we cher- 
ished hopes of his early recovery. We prom- 
ised to send a stretcher for him in the morn- 
ing, and after making all possible arrange- 
ments for his comfort, and giving him a cup 
of tea, ye bade him good-night. 

“ After leaving the room, I thought, what 
if he should die? Who will receive his last 
words, or know his last thoughts? I returned 
and said, ‘ We shall send for you in the morn- 
ing, if we live; but life is so uncertain, es- 
pecially in the army on the move—suppose 
we never meet again on earth, what would 
you say?’ Looking serenely up, he said, ‘I 
understand you. Should I die, tell my mother, 
as I have lain here these long days, her 
teachings have come back, and I trust have 
done their work. My Sabbath-school lessons, 
that she struggled to teach me, are now re- 
membered and prized. Tell her I hope to 
meet her in heaven, and that I never re- 
gretted the step I have taken.’ I said, ‘I 
hope you may be long spared to bless your 
parents and serve your country and your 
Maker. We expect to see you to-morrow.’ 
é Next morning we sent a stretcher 
for William. He had gone home before us, 
to his Father’s bosom, and all that was left 
for us to do, was to write the agonizing news 
to his parents, and the precious, last words 
of love and heavenly hope.” 


MAIMED HEROES. 
“ As I was about to leave, I stood in the 
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midst of them, and said, ‘Boys, you look so 
bright and seem so happy, I think you must 
be shamming; you are all heroes, but are 
you badly wounded?’ ‘Why shouldn’t we be 
happy?’ cried out'a manly voice. ‘ We left 
all to fight for the old flag, and put it where 
it belongs. We left it flying at Arkansas 
Post, if we did get hit.’ Another said, cheer- 
fully, ‘Madam, what do you call this?’ as 
he drew aside the sheet, and pointed to the 
maimed limb, that vigorous young manhood 
is so loath to have crippled. Another laid 
his hand on his shoulder, that indicated that 
a strong right arm had once been there, and 
another to a bandaged head, from which a 
piece of shell: had been extracted. A Wis- 
consin battery boy beside me said feebly, 
‘What do you say of me? One of my arms 
was taken off nine months ago, and the doc- 
tor says the other must come off to-morrow. 
I’ve been in nine battles, and* have been 
wounded in every one, but the Post finished 
me up. What amI to do in the world, not 
twenty years old without arms ?’ ‘My brave 
fellow, the women will take care of you. 
God never spared your life but for some great 
purpose. I believe you will live to bless and 
be blessed.’ As the boys cheered, he said 
fervently, ‘Thank you for that.’ I would 
ask solemnly has the pledge been redeemed, 
and have these maimed heroes been cared for 
as we promised they should be?” 


GENERAL C. F, SMITH. 


“Tt was at this place that Mrs. Bickerdyke 
nursed the gallant General OC. F. Smith, who 
she quaintly said fought himself to death at 
Donelson. During the progress of the battle 
at the Landing on the first day, when the 
odds were against us, he sprang from his bed, 
wildly rushed through his tent, exclaiming, 
‘Tt can’t be—those brave troops will never 
surrender; they will fight to the last and 
conquer. Oh! that I were with them.’ He 
joined those that had gone before, ere many 
days had passed, and the country mourned a 
true patriot and skilful leader when General C, 
F. Smith yielded up his life, at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, to insidious disease, greatly increased 
and complicated by anxiety and excitement.” 


GENERAL M‘PHERSON. 


“On my return to the Gayoso House I 
had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the lamented General J. McPherson. His 
elegant appearance, polished manners, and 
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gallant air accounted for his sobriquet, the 
‘gentlemanly soldier,’ and might mislead 
one as to his soldierly abilities. He proved 
that high breeding, bland courtesy, and broad 
humanity were harmonious with the highest 
status of military ability and bravery. While 
the humblest soldier and the most timid 
woman found in him a friend, and the bril- 
liant belle a charming companion, the haugh- 
tiest rebel feared him, and the wisest gener- 
als counseled with him, for he was charm- 
ing, true, brave, courteous, wise, enduring. 
Peace be to the ashes of the young hero! 
whose sun set before noon, but not until its 
beams had shone over the nation, and left a 
radiance that has lighted many a patriot to 
his grave, in the footsteps of the youthful 
and gallant General McPherson.” 


PLUCK OF GENERAL FISK. 


“The most interesting occurrence that 
took place here, [S8t. Charles] was a conver- 
sation between a rebel prisoner of some im- 
portance and General Fisk. The prisoner re- 
marked, ‘he reckoned the war was nearly 
over, for both sides were pretty well tired 
out and ready to come toterms.’ The gen- 
eral quietly replied, ‘that depends on your 
willingness to surrender. We Yankees 
have set about this work very slowly. 
Fighting was not our choice, only our neces- 
sity; but we’ve begun, and we shan’t stop 
till we finish. Ihave a young son. I am 
going to stick to this war as long as I live, 
and teach my boy to take my place when I 
am gone, and tell him to teach his children 
to do the same, if it be necessary to put down 
this rebellion. That is the time we mean to 
stop, and not before.’ The blank dismay of 
the rebel’s face may be conceived, but not 
described.” 


MISS BRECKENRIDGE’S TESTIMONY. 


“Miss B. expressed the same astonish- 
ment that we felt, on discovering the supe- 
rior character of so large a number of the 
‘rank and file’ of the army. She and the 
ladies agreed in the opinion, that they would 
compare favorably with the same number of 
men to be found anywhere. She said, in the 
four hundred men on their boat, she had not 
yet found one who was not intelligent and 
well-behaved. Large numbers were agree- 
able companions, and more uncompromising 
and active Christians than she had been in 
the habit of meeting elsewhere. They held 





religious meetings almost nightly, conducted 
by the privates themselves. She felt, when 
attending them, she had not before seen or 
understood a genuine prayer-meeting. The 
solemnity, fervor, simplicity, and directness 
of their approaches to a Throne of Grace 
were as novel as edifying. They seemed to 
speak to God almost face to face, as Moses 
did, and eternity seemed to them a reality. 
When they plead for their absent families 
and their struggling country, tears would 
often impede their utterance, and it was not 
uncommon to have a solemn pause, eloquent 
with the silence of swelling hearts. The 
ladies sang well, and the chorus of so large a 
number of manly voices in unison with them, 
made music such as angels might pause to 
hear. Their gratitude for the services and 
the companionship of the ladies was un- 
bounded. The respect and reverence with 
which they were treated, proved that the 
fault was with woman herself, if she had 
aught of which to complain.” 


HOW DELICACIES WERE RECEIVED. 


“The men were brought to us just as they 
had come from picket, or guard, or the 
march, often covered with mud and soaked 
with water, uncombed and unwashed. By 
dint of ‘faculty,’ we collected vessels suffi- 
cient to have them thoroughly washed, which 
was our first prescription ; then combed and 
refreshed with a clean shirt, and dry, warm 
socks. It is impossible to convey any idea 
of the effect of these first luxuries. We 
found by experience that a large portion of 
the ailments of soldiers arose from impaired 
digestion, the consequence of uncooked or 
improper food. A comfortable, home-like 
meal, after thorough ablution, had a magical 
effect, and, in many instances, this simple 
treatment, twice or thrice repeated, effected 
a cure—always produced great relief. 

“We roasted apples by the barrel, stewed 
dried fruit by the half-barrel, prepared green 
tea in large tin-buckets, and scrambled eggs 
and picked codfish in yard-square iron pans. 
These luxuries were dealt out carefully to 
the patients, with the approval and direction 
of the surgeons, who said this treatment did 
more than medicine for many, and greatly 
assisted all who required medical treatment. 
Our detailed nurses carried the trays of 
nourishing food, while we followed with the 
tea, white sugar, condensed milk, and soft 
crackers. The smile of joy and expressions 
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of gratitude induced by these simple com- 
forts, were deeply affecting. Asa thin hand 
was held out for a cup of tea, a feeble voice 
said, ‘Lady, that cup of tea you gave me 
tasted just like the old woman’s at home. 
God bless you! it has set me right up.’ 
Another said, ‘That tastes like mother had 
made it;’ and still another sturdy farmer, 
down with the measles, cried out, ‘ You la- 
dies beat all natur’; where did you larn to 
make tea? It beats the old woman’s, and I'll 
write her word, and she'll be glad to hear 
it.’ 

“Scrambled eggs were considered a rare 
dainty. We allowed each man two, and it 
may be readily imagined it did not require 
many meals to empty a barrel. Although 
the men watched these luxuries with the 
craving of convalescents, the absence of self- 
ishness was surprising. It was not unusual 
to hear the remark, ‘Give it to him; he 
needs it more than I do. He is so old, or so 
young, or kind of delicate, or not used to 
roughing it.’ Even when the poor mangled 
bodies were brought on stretchers, these 
brave men would say, ‘Raise me up higher 
in the bunk; I can bear it better than he.’” 


A DAY ON THE “SILVER WAVE.” 


“The clerk’s office on the Silver Wave had 
been fitted up as a sanitary store-room, with 
rude shelves and counters extemporized on 
the most economical scale. Heavy packages 
were stowed in the hold of the transport, 
and the store-room became the place of dis- 
play and distribution of the sacred sanitary 
donations. Birds of the air carried the glad 
tidings to the sufferers, that fresh supplies 
had come. In groups and single file came 
the veterans to receive them, all emaciated, 
wan, and feeble—some with canes or crutches, 
the weaker pitifully clinging to his comrade, 
a trifle stronger, for the , soldiers shared 
strength as well as food with their compan- 
ions in arms and suffering. I rejoice to say 
not one was sent empty away; to the honor 
of those men be it recorded, that not one 
applied, whose appearance was not a certifi- 
cate for his necessity. I said to the first ap- 
plicant, ‘ Will you have a few soft crackers?’ 
His only answer was an outstretched hand 
and a tearful eye. ‘Shall I give you some 
onions?’ ‘Oh! how I’ve longed for ten cents, 
to buy one from the sutler! I craved it’ (as 
scurvy men always do). To another I said, 
‘Perhaps you would like a lemon?’ ‘A 
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lemon! bless me! Just let me look at and 
smell one. It makes me stronger to think 
of it.’ What of some cookies or gingerbread ! 
These home-made luxuries were always re- 
ceived with glistening eyes, and were inva- 
riably just like wife’s or mother’s. 

“One poor fellow, who was obliged to seize 
both railings to support himself up the nar- 
row stairway, opened his battered haversack 
and drew out a small package of coffee. 
‘T know you don't sell anything here, but I 
thought if I could change this coffee, that 
I’ve saved from my rations, for some green 
tea, I’d get an appetite. If I could only get 
a cup of tea like mother made, I believe I 
should get well.’ I motioned back the par- 
cel, and gave him a little package, contain- 
ing white sugar and a lemon, green tea, two 
herrings, two onions, and pepper—a power- 
ful remedy for scurvy. He looked at it a 
moment and said: ‘Is this all for me?’ and 
then covered his pinched face with his thin, 
transparent hands, to conceal the tears. I 
touched his shoulder and said: ‘Why do you 
weep?’ ‘God bless the women; what should 
we do but for them?’ was his answer. ‘I 
came from father’s farm, where all had plen- 
ty. I’ve lain sick these three months. I’ve 
seen no woman's face, nor heard her voice, 
nor felt her warm hand, till to-day, and it un- 
mans me. But don’t think I rue my bargain, 
fori don’t. I’ve suffered much and long, but 
I don’t let them know at home. Maybe I'll 
never have a chance to tell them how much, 
but I'd go through it all for the old flag.’ ” 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


“Time may never disclose the mighty 
power of music in the war of the rebellion. 
In the camp, in the battle-fleet, in hospitals, 
on transports, in sacred services, I have seen 
and felt its power to inspire patriotism, sub- 
due suffering, carry the wanderer back to 
home and the cross, and sustain the spirit 
amid weariness and agony. In our evening 
songs we were joined by the soldiers; who 
quickly gathered round us. As the shades 
of twilight deepened, and nothing but dim 
outlines could be seen, the sob of many a 
manly heart was heard in the pauses of 
hymns, made familiar at the Sabbath-school, 
the family altar, and the sanctuary. One 
evening, after a pause, we started the air, 
‘Home, sweet home.’ All joined in, except 
the soldiers. They sat in silence, and a long, 
deep inspiration at the close explained the 
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reason. One, braver to speak than the rest, 
said: ‘Ladies, the boys never sing that song. 
It unfits them for duty, and makes them 
homesick.’ As we all know, Napoleon, on 
that principle, forbade the Swiss evening 
song, ‘Ranz des Vaches,’ to be sung or played 
in his army. It paralyzed the arms and 
crushed the spirits of his Swiss soldiers.” 


SCENES AT THE COMMISSION ROOMS. 


“A venerable, white-haired man enters. 
He has been here before, and we immediate- 
ly recognize him. ‘Have you heard from 
my son in Van Buren Hospital, at Milliken’s 
Bend?’ ‘Not yet, sir; you know it is only 
nine days since I wrote to inquire for him. 
I will telegraph, if you are not able to wait 
for a letter.’ ‘No matter,’ and the old man’s 
lip quivers, his figure trembles visibly, his 
eyes fill with tears, he chokes, and can say 
no more. We understand it all; our heart 
warms toward him, for our father, a thou- 
sand miles away, is like him, white-haired 
and feeble. We rise and offer our hand. The 
old man’s closes convulsively upon it, he leans 
his head against the iron pillar near our desk, 
and his tears drip, drip, steadily on the hand 
he holds. 

“*He has only gone a little before you,’ 
we venture to say; ‘it is but a short dis- 
tance from you to him now.’ ‘Yes,’ added 
the broken-hearted father, ‘and he gave his 
life for a good cause; a cause worthy of it, 
if he had been a thousand times dearer to 
me than he was.’ ‘And your boy’s mother 
—how does she bear this grief?’ He shakes 
his head, and again the tears drip, drip on 
the hand he still retained. ‘She'll see him 
before I do; this will kill her!’ 

“A childish figure drags itself into the 
room, shuffles heavily along, sinks into a 
chair, and offers a letter. What ails the lit- 
tle fellow, whose face is so bright and beau- 
tiful, and yet so tinged with sadness? We 
open the letter and read. He is a messen- 
ger-boy from Admiral Porter’s gunboats, who 
is sent home with the Admiral’s written re- 
quest that the child be properly taken care 
of. Not yet thirteen years old, and yet he 
has been in battles, and has run the gaunt- 
let of the Vicksburg batteries, which for ten 
miles belched forth red-hot and steel-pointed 
shot and shell, which yet failed to sink the 
invulnerable iron-clads. Fever, too much 
medicine, neglect and exposure, have done 
their worst for the little fellow, who has come 
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North, homeless and friendless, with the left 
side paralyzed. He is taken to the exquisite 
care and tenderness of the ‘Soldiers’ Home’ 
for the present. 

“ Ah! that white, anxious face, whiter than 
ever, is again framed in the doorway. Is 
there this time no escape from it? One, two, 
three, four days she has haunted these rooms, 
waiting the answer to the telegram dis- 
patched to Gettysburg, where her darling 
only boy was wounded, ten days ago. The 
answer to the telegram is in our pocket— 
but how shall we repeat its stern message 
to the white-faced, sorrow-stricken mother? 
We leave our desk and involuntarily bustle 
about, as if in search of something, for we 
cannot tell her. There is no need—the morn- 
ing papers have revealed her desolation to 
her, and she has only come to secure the 
help of the Commission in obtaining posses- 
sion of the remains of her dead. There are 
no tears, no words of grief, only a still agony, 
a repressed anguish, which it is painful to 
witness. All that can be done is freely ac- 
corded her, and bowing and staggering under 
her heavy affliction, she goes forth on her 
sacred pilgrimage to recover her dead. Alas! 
how many thousand mothers are, at this 
hour, refusing to be comforted because their 
children are not! 

A gentle, refined, and widowed mother, 
past fifty, already clad in weeds for the loss 
of one patriot son, came to learn the fate of 
the other, after the battle of Nashville. She 
had just taken aletter from the office, inform- 
ing ‘her he had lost his leg above the knee, 
and was likely to do well. She could not 
wait for the mail to tell her how well. She 
said ‘he had been drooping, and had a touch 
of the scurvy, but could not be persuaded to 
remain off duty when the battle began.’ My 
heart felt heavy. I knew, under those cir- 
cumstances, what must be his inevitable doom, 
and proposed to telegraph, took her direction, 
and promised to send the answer. Two hours 
in advance of the time appointed, I shudder- 
ed as I saw the white face coming, for I had 
at that moment opened the telegram. ‘ What 
shall be done with the body?’ I hurried 
past her to the door, for how could I tell her? 
With a mother’s instinct she read my face, 
meekly clasped her hands, and sank fainting 
ona chair. After her return to conscious- 
ness I took her to her desolate home, which 
she soon left, to pass the remnant of her 
childless life among distant kindred. 


The Boys in Blue. 
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“ Again: a bright-looking woman called to 
secure transportation to St. Louis, where she 
had heard her son was lying ill, from a fel- 
low-soldier who had left the hospital two 
weeks previous. He had expressed an earn- 
est desire to see his mother. She added, ‘I 
suppose he is homesick, for he is my oldest 
child and only son, and a great darling.’ I 
advised her to wait until I could telegraph, 
as he might have been removed to some other 
hospital, or returned to his regiment. I took 
her direction and promised to send the an- 
swer. With the restlessness of suspense, she 
entered the rooms as our messenger was leav- 
ing for her residence with the telegram, ‘ He 
has been dead ten days, and died raving for 
his mother.’ She saw the envelope, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Is that for me?’ ‘It is, but sealed ; 
you had better take it home and read it.’ Not 
heeding, she tore off the envelope hastily, 
gave a shriek so piercing and prolonged, that 
strong men, accustomed to army life, fled 
from the room. She lay almost lifeless in my 
arms as I accompanied her to her home and 
supported her into the room, where sat a fair 
young girl of sixteen, her only remaining 
child, and the idol of her brother. The fran- 
tic mother shrieked, ‘He’s dead! he’s dead! 
do you hear it?’ Over the scene of agony 
that followed I would fain draw the curtain 
I have unwillingly raised, to sketch a repre- 
sentative case, alas! of numberless others. 

“T could tell of a widowed mother, who 
had come from an Eastern city to Cairo, in re- 
sponse to the message that her only son was 
wounded at Donelson. She had wealth, po- 
sition, and this only son, more precious than 
all. As she drew near to Cairo her anxiety 
became intense. A surgeon from the hos- 
pital entered the car in search of her. He 
said, ‘Madam, I left your son a few hours 
since, greatly improved. He is expecting you.’ 
As she leaned upon his arm, on her way td 
the ward, he remarked, ‘That is the dead- 
house.’ ‘ Allow me to glance at it,’ said the 
relieved mother. ‘I have read so much of 
such places, I long to see one.’ He walked 
through, and drew aside the sheet. ‘My son! 
my son!’ burst from the lips of the mother 
before she fell insensible, as the light of- her 
life went out. A sudden chill had ‘carried 
off the brave young soldier immediately after 
the surgeon left, and in the terrible succes- 
sion of patients he had not been informed of 
his death. 

“The next car from the East bore a young 
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wife who had weaned her first babe at six 
weeks old, to obey the lightning summons to 
Cairo, from New York. Day and night she 
had traveled; and now, within sight of the 
goal, the track was overflowed, the cars could 
not proceed, and there she lay all night, pant- 
ingin agony. On her arrival at Cairo the next 
morning, a friend from the army was await- 
ing her. She screamed, as she caught sight 
of him, ‘How is my husband?’ He shook 
his head and answered, ‘Had you arrived 
one hour sooner you could have seen him. 
All night long he called for you, and begged 
God to spare him to see you. “I hear the 
cars—she’s coming!” he said an hour since, 
and then gently breathed out his life.’ The 
ghastly young wife leaned forward with 
clenched hands and tearless eyes, listening 
breathlessly to every word. At the close, she 
slipped off the seat in silence, and writhed 
on the floor in merciful unconsciousness. 
“In an hospital in St. Louis I noticed a 
woman seated beside the cot of a youth, ap- 
parently dying. He was insensible to all 
around: she seemed no less so. Her face was 
bronzed, and deeply lined with care and suf- 
fering. Her eyes were bent’on the ground, 
her arms folded, her features rigid as marble. 
I stood beside her, but she saw me not—heed- 
ed me not. I said, ‘Is this young man a rela- 
tive of yours?’ Stillno answer. ‘Can't 1 
help you?’ With a sudden start that electri- 
fied me, her dry eyes almost starting from 
the sockets, and her voice husky with agony, 
she said, pointing her attenuated finger to 
the senseless boy, ‘ He is the last of seven 
sons—six have died in the army, and the 
doctor says he will die to-night.’ The flash of 
life passed from her face as suddenly as it 
came, her arms folded over her breast, she 
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sank in her chair, and became, as before, the 
rigid impersonation of agony.” 


A PEEP AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


“The multitude that thronged the levée 
was such an one as may be found at a re- 
publican court, and nowhere else. All the 
people had a right to come, and come as 
they chose, or as best they might. Some 
rolled over the smooth carriage-way to the 
White House in dazzling equipages, with 
liveried attendants, and were clad in velvet 
and royal ermine. Some wore badges and 
decorations, that signified rank and honorable 
service. Some went on foot, wearing sober 
but comely garments; and some with well- 
kept, threadbare clothes, the mark of de- 
cent poverty. We noticed, as we stood apart, 
unseen, that the President treated all cour- 
teously; but his special and coveted atten- 
tions were bestowed on the meek and lowly, 
and on the battered veterans of the ‘rank and 
file.’ He stood erect in his place, as glitter 
and pomp, youth and beauty, approached 
him, with an extended hand and smile of 
welcome; but when a pale-faced little wo- 
man, with black cotton shawl and gloves, and 
rusty bonnet, drew near timidly, scarcely 
raising her eyes, he stepped forward to meet 
her, bent over her, held her hand, till, ina 
low voice, he murmured words, unheard of 
men, but registered in heaven, that flushed 
the white face, raised the bowed head, and 
illuminated the sad countenance with a flit- 
ting smile, as she passed on with a lighter 
step. Could it be that the meager weeds she 
wore emblemized patriotic sacrifice? So it 
seemed; and the words of praise and tender- 
ness from the Commander-in-Chief, had been 
to her as the balm of Gilead. 
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In Language and the Study of Language, 
just published by Messrs. Charles Scribner & 
Co., Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, 
has made a most valuable addition to our 
philological literature. Prof. Whitney has 
long been conceded the front place among 
Americans as a linguist, and in this volume 
his vast acquirements and wonderfully accu- 
rate knowledge are all brought to bear to 
illustrate and make more attractive than ever 
this very fascinating study. The volume con- 
tains lectures delivered before the Lowell and 
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Smithsonian Institutes, and contributions 
made to our periodical literature during the 
last few years, all however remodeled so as to 
form a systematic and symmetrical treatise. 
Two characteristics distinguish Prof. Whit- 
ney’s work: its perfect freedom from all pe- 
dantic affectation, and the common - sense 
views which it takes of the fanciful theories 
regarding the origin of language, and of words 
also, which have taken possession of and run 
away with some of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished philologists. While Language 
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and the Study of Language is one of the most 
popular treatises yet published, it is at the 
same time specially adapted for use as a text- 
book in our higher schools and colleges. 

The Second Series of Guizot’s Meditations 
(C. Scribner & Co.) is devoted to the consid- 
eration of the Actual State of Christianity, 
and of the attacks which are now being made 
upon it. The author passes in review 
the great questions at present under debate 
in the philosophical world, and subjects to a 
critical scrutiny Rationalism, Positivism, 
Pantheism, Materialism, Skepticism, and 
other existing forms of theological and phi- 
losophical error. And while he does not 
discuss these different systems scientifically 
or exhaustively, still the views of so mature 
and profound a thinker upon stich grave sub- 
jects, and subjects which claim special atten- 
tion at the present moment, deserve to be 
widely known and duly considered. The 
positive tendency of these “ Meditations ” is 
to elucidate and establish the inspired record 
of God's Word. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields send us two 
standard works, which the public will not 
fail to appreciate and liberally purchase. 
One is The New Life of Dante, translated 
by Charles Eliot Norton, and published in 
unifurm style with Longfellow’s three vol- 
umes recently issued by the same house. 
The series is now complete and in a style as 
superb and finished as one can desire. We 
sincerely rejoice that the enterprising pub- 
lishers are reaping the generous reward due 
for their liberal outlay in the production of 
these books, which do honor both to Amer- 
ican scholarship and American book-making 
art. The other work is The Life of Josiah 
Quincy, by his son Edmund Quincy, adding 
another important contribution to the bio- 
graphical literature of our eminent states- 
men. No truer patriot has our country pro- 
duced than Josiah Quincy, and his long and 
eminent public services constitute. a claim 
upon the gratitude of the nation which this 
modest and admirably prepared “ Life” can- 
not fail to evoke and make permanent. 

Mr. Froude’s Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects have just been published (Charles 
Scribner & Co.) in a volume of over 600 
pages, uniform with the History of England. 
Several of these Short Studies have appeared 
in Hours at Home during the last few 
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months, and it is only necessary to say, there- 
fore, that the collection is distinguished 
throughout by that brilliant, picturesque, and 
fascinating style which has made Mr. Froude's 
History so popular. Mr. Froude’s theologi- 
cal views are of the “ Broad Church” stamp, 
but those who are likely to be attracted by 
the volume will doubtless be able to winnow 
the chaff from the wheat. 

Dr. Abel Stevens (Carlton & Porter) has 
added two volumes (III., IV.) to his His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. The pre- 
vious volumes recorded the planting of the 
denomination and defined its theological and 
ecclesiastical systems; in the present install- 
ment the history proceeds in regular chro- 
nological order, bringing it down to our own 
time. The history of American Methodism, 
with which these volumes are mainly occu- 
pied, is now written mostly for the first time. 
Such a history as this possesses not only 
peculiar claims on the Church whose won- 
derful growth and development it so ably 
traces, but interest also to the general reader. 
The London Quarterly Review has said 
that ‘“ American Methodism is the most won- 
derful instance of Church development *hich 
the world’s history has yet produced.” 

The Handy-Volume Shakspeare is the 
title of a new, unique, and exceedingly beau- 
ful edition of the great English poet, em- 
braced in thirteen delicate volumes and in- 
closed in a neat case. It is a fac simile of 
the English edition, reproduced here from 
the “ Bradstreet Press,” which is a guarantee 
of its mechanical perfectness. The type is 
clear and beautiful, and the page free from 
notes; while the text has been arranged 
from a close comparison of the most trust- 
worthy editions, securing a reading as near- 
ly as possible in accordance with what Shak- 
speare wrote. Weare not surprised to learn 
that several thousand sets of it have already 
been sold. It is the first venture of a new 
publishing firm, (Wynkoop & Sherwood, 
Beekman street, New York, both young in 
years, but not lacking in enterprise and in 
the knowledge of the business and of what 
will please the reading public) which we 
hope will live to publish many good and use- 
ful books. 

(We have to defer many of our notes on 
Books.) 





